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Wiaata brave, united, hopeful party we Re- 
formers were about = time five years, whien, 
from his Grace the Duke of Bedford to Dick the 
Dustman, we stood, shoulder to shoulder, shouting 
at our gatherings, and volleying through our 
journals— Down with the Tories!” “ Out with 
Peel!’—Down he went; and from that day 
the Tories may fairly date the sure if gradual 


rise of their party from the shock and recoil of 


the Reform Bill which, it had heen imagined, 
had for ever extinguished them as a ruling fae- 
tion. Blessed Ministers have Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell been to them. We had 
previously got rid of Earl Grey. He had done 
his work, and was praised and honoured ; but he 

was not The Man for the Time: and the Radicals 
wished him ali happiness, under his laurels. 


We had also lost of Lord Althorne: and, as 
for Lord Brougham, he was not lost: he was 


only under a cloud for a season, to please the 
Court: we should sce him in o rains and, at 
all events, he was at his post, though in a private 
station ; and we had obtained ** The Best Govern- 
ment this country ever had!” 


mee as 


It surely must 


he so—for those who, all along, earped at Earl 
Grey's Administration, first beganin April, 1825, 
in the month of the cuckoo’s appearance, to 
swear it, and are still repeating the cuckoo 
note. If not the gery best imaginable Govern- 


ment, then, it was thie hest obtainable, or for which 
the country was ripe. We had got, in place of 
wn honourable and upright, though highly aris- 
tocratic Premier, a fast-and-loose slipshod dis- 
ciple of the Canning school, Lord Melbourne 
namely, who, an anti-reformer, had made 
whatever reputation for statesmanship he had to 
recommend him to the Radicals or to any other 


as 


party. We cannot charge the Radicals, as a 
party, with ever entertaining any firm or well- 


defined expectations of improvement from the go- 
vernment of Lord Melbourne beyond that of Earl 
Grey ; and when it became evident that Lord 
Brougham was to be for ever excluded—that he 
had been perfidiously betrayed, and, through him, 


the popular cause, there could be little doubt 
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of the course which Melbourne and Russell were 
to follow. Their barkers gave out Lord Mel- 
bourne as a most liberal and enlightened man: 
and had he not, for a colleague, Lord John 
Russell; 2 Whig of the purest breed, whose pedi- 

rree might be traced up to the reign of Harry 
\ VIL. and who was putative father of the Bill, 
thouch it turned out that he was only one of 
the assistant acecoucheurs ; and had, moreover, 
attempted to strangle the hopeful infant, or at 
least to pinch and mutilate it in the birth. 

The most sceptical, and the least sanguine, 
still fancied that something might be gained for 
the people in the strife of the two factions ; 
and, at the very worst, if the Melbourne Cabinet 
were found opposed to Radical principles, they 


might surely be relied upon for fidelity to 
their own measures. There were, at least, 
the Appropriation principle; equal Justice to 


Ireland; Church the Improvement 
of the Reform Bill; and, Finality, 
then carefully concealed, moderate Progression, 
Public spirit would be kept alive and fostered 
by a Liberal Government, and we should 
witness the speedy redress of many practical 
grievances—such as tithes, pe nsions, jobbing i in all 
departments, and the enormous revenues of the 
But, above all, the Appropriation prin- 
ciple! was not that of itself something worth 
contending for? It is idle to dwell upon the 
vague, illusive, or deceptive fancies which the 
People were incited to indulge at that period, 
when crumbs of promise fell in every quarter, from 
Whig noblemen’s tables, for their refreshment ; 
and when Radical Lords pampered them with 
‘‘lion’s marrow.” If the Ministers did not di. 
rectly commit themselves to a great deal, was 
not their hostility to the Tories « pledge in itself 
of their liberality ? It was not then considered 
that their hostility was not to Tory principles, 
but to Tory placemen. Sir Robert Peel had, 
shortly before, declared at Tamworth, when 
speaking of the publicconfidence which hedeemed 
requisite for the support of his government:— 
“J have the firmest conviction that that confi- 
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dence cannot be secured by any other course | 
than that of frank and explicit declarations of | 
principles ; that vague and unmeaning profes- 
sions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for 
a time, may influence this or that election, but 
that such professions must ultimately and 
signally fail, if, being made, they are not ad- 
heredto.” Ifa Tory saw thus clearly, what were 
we not to expect from Liberal Lord Melbourne, 
who read the spirit of the times so much better! 
Not more than we found honourably and coura- 
geously realized, when, as his faithful Examiner 
proudly said, “he had nailed his colours to the 
mast,” in the following declarations which we 
find recorded, as they merit, in capital letters | 
in that print :—“ To THE PRINCIPLE OF APPRO- 
PRIATION 1 AM PLEDGED, AND TO 1T I AM DETER- 
MINED TO ADUERE,” and so forth; for we shall 
neither tire the reader's patience, nor exhaust 
Our printer's types, upon a thing so utterly 
worthless as this honourable Premier's pledges. 
From his accession to office, we went on from 
one session to another, hope waxing fainter, 
where it had been the most sanguinely enter- 
tained, and delusion becoming more difficult. 
The belief that the Administration would ad- 
here to their own principles, however they might 
dexterously manage to give the go-by to our’s, 
was not merely a hope, but an absolute assur- 
ance. The people of England were not then 
prepared, even by their experience of the worst 
Tory governments the country had ever seen, 
fur the dishonourable course into which the sheer 
love of place sunk “© the best Ministry this coun- 
try ever had.’ As the hopes of the Reformers 
waxed fainter, the promises of the mouth-pieces 
of the Government became more vehement. 
Little might have been done in this, and that, 
and the other session; but were there net com- 
bined against the Administration the factious 
Tories, the hostile Peers, and the unfavourable 
Court. There was no whisper of cowardice or 
disinclination, The Whig oracles and their 
hewspapers knew the private opinions of our | 
Libera! rulers much better than they did them- | 
selves. They might be speaking as if they meant 
to check public spirit, and to discredit Keform: 
but this was all make-believe. The straight- 
forward Radicals—they were not yet Tory-Ra- 
dicals—could no longer conceal their fears and 
suspicions :—they became like Justice Shallow, 
when alarmed about the thousand pounds out of | 
which Falstaff had cozened him :—*“ Fear not,” 
said “‘the enormous liar ;” “they must seem thus | 
to the world: fear not your advancement ; these | 
be the men that yet shall make you great—what | 
you heard was but a colour.” 
| 
| 








The letter of Lord John Russell to Stroud | 
against the Ballot, and his Finality speeches, | 
reiterated till his oratory was thrown away, as | 
no true Reformer longer doubted his sincerity 
on that head, were something more than a colour; 
but there was grace and pardon for these rash 
and ill-timed declarations ; there was indulgence 
fur bad taith, principles abandoned, People, | 
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broken, utter contempt poured upon the Pevple, 


THE CLAIMS OF THE MELBOURNE ADMINISTRATION 


and the meanest submission shown to those 
they had been taught to believe their deadly 
enemies :—for what would not wise Radicals sa- 
crifice rather than injure the popular cause by 
withdrawing their support from a Government 
Which, with all its faults, was still ‘‘ the best 
the country had ever seen.” It was now allowed 
that the Ministry might have erred; but the 
evil was in their position, not in their nature. 
Upon this the Radicals differed among them- 
selves, and then Tory-Radiecals were first heard 
of inthe land. The leading distinction of this 
numerous section of the Radicals, represented in 
Parliament by, among others, such members as 
Mr Hume, Mr Warburton, Mr Grote, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, is the tenet, that there is little 
essential difference of principle between the two 
great factions which have hitherto alternately 
ruled this country for the general benefit of a 
privileged class, and the particular advantage of 
the party that chanced to be in place ; the main 
distinction being the broad and well-defined one 
of insand outs. Had Bentham been alive at this 
day, he would have been what is nicknamed a Tory- 
Radical. We could have augured as much 
of some of his professing disciples; but there 
is no calculating upon the possibilities of jour- 
nalism, 

The plain truth is, that, to a man holding 
purely Radical principles, there never could have 
been much percevtible difference in principle 
between a Whig of the old schvol and the mo- 
dernized Tory or Conservative. Both alike see 
in the Constitution the very perfection of civil 
polity,—the Whigs admiring it the most, as their 
party were its improvers at the Revolution. The 
creed of buth includes the same House of here- 
ditary legislators, with all its irrational privi- 
leges ; the same endowed State Church, the same 
privileged landed order; from which three 
great blessings with which this country is blessed, 
flow nearly all those abuses which the Radicals 
wish to extirpate. Looking back into the his- 
tory of parties, little distinction is visible to the 
Radical, save the choice of the stimulants needed 
to rouse and animate the People to take part in 
the struggle of the Whigs or Tories for place ; 
and to the position of the Whigs, as outs, during 
the reigns of George III. and his immediate 
successor. To Whig Opposition the People owe 
much more of the little obtained, than to the 
principles of the Whigs, or to their enlightened 
and disinterested love of freedom. We may be 
uncharitable ; and the fact does not, in the in- 


_ stance of Whigs in Opposition, admit of the proof 


whieh becomes glaring and incontrovertible in 
the case of the Melbourne Whigs; for they have 
held power for three Parliaments, and demon- 
strated to every man’s satisfaction the use they 
wish to make of it. 

The Whigs, as a party, have one marked cha- 
racteristic—the adoption and exaggeration of 
everything, when in power, that they had railed 
against the most violently when in opposition, 
But when in opposition, their railings were gene- 
rally upon the right side, and kept the People 
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awake, for which, among other reasons, we wish 
tu see them railing again. 

To the Whigs, the pure, old, Revolution Whigs, 
we owe the Septennial Act; but, in place, the 
Whigs are strenuous opposers of Triennial Par- 
liaments ; not all of them now, indeed—it is not 
convenient. Mr Macaulay is quinquennial, 

There have been often seen, in the Whig party, 
men of fine intellect and generous feelings, whose 
sentiments as well as position made them, if not 
enlightened lovers of freedom, not Benthamites, 
not Radicals, yet haters of bigotry and ty- 
ranny. There have also been among the Whigs 
many men useful in their generation; your 
proud, obstinate, partisan, aristocratic Whigs, 
who, chiefly because Canning and Wellington said 
the country should have no Reform, swore that it 
should have Reform. We have respect for both 
these orders of Whig patriots. Compared with 
the most laggard, aristocratic, and conservative 
Whig statesmenof former periods—the great ad- 
vance of public opinion taken into account—our 
precious Whig Ministers are not to be named, 
even although they had been found energe- 
tic and honest so far as their declarations went. 
But if there never was in principle any very 
mighty difference between the two factions into 
which the privileged class has been divided, when 
the cause of the People alone, unmixed with their 
own party interests, put them to the proof, there is 
now none worth contending about. By their 
shuffling practices and actual perfidy, they have 
now forfeited all they possessed in the alleged 
liberality of their creed. An open foe is ever tu be 
preferred to a traitorous friend. 

A great majority of the principles, feelings, 


and practices, for which Radicals condemn the 
Tories, are, thus, seen in full vigour among the | 


Whigs, and especially in the Members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet. The nearly perfect assimilation of 


. . . . . ° ; 
the parties, both in principle and practice, it 1s | 


easy to discover,—the difficulty being to ascertain 
such nice and subtle points as those in which they 
differ. Their creed is one—“* Church and State, 


and their ineffable Union’”—“ The Constitution | 


and its Balances.” Ifthere be any difference, the 
Whigs, as we remarked, are more worshipful of 
that perfectionof wisdom, the glorious British Con- 
stitution, in the abstract ; while the Tories, car- 
ing less about its parchment and black-letter, 
and statute-book perfection, were, in their day, 
enraptured with the smoothness with which the 
thing worked for their advantage. Ifthe Whig 
Ministers of Queen Victoria were to remain in 
place but half as long as the Tories of George IIL., 
the British world would witness an entire revolu- 
tion and reconstruction of parties. The Tories 
would become intense admirers of the Constitu- 
tion of 1688, and be discontented with its work- 
ings in Whig hands.—Which of the parties dif- 
fers the farthest from the Radicals it is diffi- 
cult to say ; but we may affirm that Sir Robert 
Peel, the conforming Conservative, is, at least, as 
Liberal in principle as Lord John Russell, the 
Finality Whig. We could bring forward many 


facts to prove that, in the matters which we have, | 














almost at random, selected, the Whigs have 
equalled, if not outdone the worst Tories of the 
worst times, since the Revolution ; and that they 
differ as widely from the Radicals, and more in- 
veterately. They cannot forgive us, because we 
will not consent to be tamely cheated by them, 
It is so natural for some men to hate those they 
have betrayed and injured !—We come to the 
points of agreement between Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell. 

I, The Whigs, as a party, denounce the Bal- 
lot quite as determinedly as the Tories do ; 
among whom Ballot has already one or two 
distinguished converts. Ballot, as Lord John 
Russell well knows, is a slippery, two-edged 
weapon. It might serve him for one election, 
but might be turned against him in the next. 
It is not the instrument of party, but of good 


| government; and hence Whigs and Tories dread 


and hate it alike. 

II. The Whig Ministers maintain the privi- 
leges of the house of hereditary wisdom, with all 
its glaring abuses, as strenuously as do the 
Tories, and of late more fulsomely. Down to their 
lowest ranks they do this ; Mr Macaulay and Mr 
Sheil as warmly as Lord John Russell. When 
the Peers, for a second time, ignominiously threw 
out the bill fur giving his countrymen the same 
municipal rights as Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Mr Sheil magnanimously embraced the oppor- 
tunity to exclaim—* I want no organic change.” 
That is quite true, and neither do the lories.* 

Iil. The Whigs, save in a few trivial and se. 
condary points—small and peddling twopenny-far- 
thing matters—are as devoted to the Established 
Church of England, and the enurmity which goes 
by the same name in Ireland, as the Peel and 
Wellington Tories. Witness their whole course 
of policy, which, in Church Reform, has been 
nearly a juggle,—and their vilest juggle. Loek 
at their Irish Tithe Bill; at their delicate 
treatment of the Bishops’ revenues, about which 
our Liberal, but orthodox and pious Premier, 
Lord Melbourne, made one of the most pathetic 
speeches he ever delivered in Parliament. We 
must, on this point, give even the high-flying 
Tories infinite credit for superior honesty: they 
may be bigots; but they generally, as a party, 
believe what they say. 

IV. The real improvement of the Reform Bill, 
by the extension of the Suffrage and the Ballot— 
the great measures of the Radicals—is as de- 
cidedly opposed by the Whigs as the Tories, and, 
from their being in office, much more effectually. 
The late accession of Mr Macaulay, and person. 
ages of his weight, to the Cabinet, we deem avery 
small advantage. ‘They are kittens that dare not 
ery ‘“ mew,” if their chiefs disapprove. Mr 
Macaulay is now favourable, it is thought, to 
the Ballot ; but it was known and believed ten 
years since, from his own declarations, corro- 
borated by his subsequent declarations at the 


* The Examiner newspaper, in an unhappy but pro- 
bably repented joke, suggested that Mr Shiel might hope 


to be called to the Upper House by the title of Baron 
Ballinacrazy. 
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Grey dinner, that a man of more weight, Sir 
John Hobhouse, was a convert to Bailot. Young 
converts are proverbially zealous; but Sir John 
Hobhouse, the Radical, as he then professed to 
be, has proved an exception to the rule. He is 
a sample of the effects of converting a patriot 
into a placeman. ‘The Ministry have not only 
damped the spiritof improvement among the Peo- 
ple, but they have lowered and destroyed al! con- 
fidence in Liberal men in office. One by one, they 
are nipping awaythe young Statesmen of the Libe- 
ral party, to convert them into tools or scourges. 

But, on the Ballot question, there is this 
small gain: there is a loophole left for young 
Members of the Cabinet, who may have tencer 
consciences and Radical constituencies to please. 





Lord Howick blabbed about this compact. We! 


like blabbers ; they permit warning facts to 
escape ; and, though guilty of the black and un- 
pardonable crime of being 
generally honester men than their confederates, 
Lord John Russell never blabs till he seems 
to have weighed the prudence of hazarding in- 
discreet declarations. He has then the further 
advantage of killing two dogs with one stone ; of 
affirming his opinions, and fishing up the praise 
of “candid and manly®* conduct.’ We are pro- 
found admirers of Lord John’s candour. 
only surpassed by his courage. 

VI. visa Whig Ministry are as profligate in 
the needless expenditure, and absolute waste of 
the public monevy—zas subservient to the pleasure 
of the Court, and those supposed wishes of the 
Sovereign, which are to be gratified at the ex- 
pense of a tax-ridden impoverished people, as 
the most sycophantic Ministry of the most ex- 
travagant of the Georges. Look to the Civil 
List of the young Queen—to the lavieh provision 
for the connexions and favourites of the Crown 
—the delicate handling of aristocratic pensions, 
which, when Mr Harvey forced on the discus- 
sion, it was such vast merit to entertain in any 
shape.—On all financial affairs, the future will 
be asthe past. The Peers are comparatively guilt- 
Jess of those things which the Whig Ministers pro- 
pose, and which the Reformed Commons sanction. 

VII. The Whig Ministry, their position and 
their professions considered, have been more 
meanly submissive to the Upper House than the 
‘Tories would have been. What good measures 
a Tory Ministry did prepare, it would werd 
have pared, compromised, nor abandoned at the 
pleasure of the Peers. Whig pusillanimity 7 
taught the wanton Lords to find amusement in 
kicking out the.r measures. 

VIII. As to the improvement of the Reform 
Bill, by the abolition of Lord Chandos’ clause, 
and the extinction of the rate- paying clause, 
which, of itself, would practically have widened the 
Liberal constituencies— No,” said Sir Robert 
Peel, from the opposition benches, and “No, no!” 

© We begin to think, th: ugh W e have never seen the 
original, that, not Mrs Austin’s, but the Quarterly Re. 
viewer's translation of a celebrated passage in “Von 
Raumer was the true one ; and that “a cunning -looking 


little man,’ ‘ applied to Lord John, must be the honest Ger. 
wan's real meaning, 


found out, they are | 
and ‘Tories are at one. 


It is | 


| pointing homeward. 


_ tion by Representation. 


rejoined the Finality Lord, emphatically, from 
the Treasury be onches ; : “itisa principle of the 
Constitution that voters should pay rates.” It was 
a principle of the Constitution, Lord John, that 
voters should pay taxes; and happy were England 
were its taxes still all direct taxes, and confined 
to rates. It is a principle of the Constitution, 
though never yet a practice of it, that taxation 
and representation are inseparable qualities. It 
was a principle affirmed by Harl Grey, that the 
Reform Bill was meant to supplant Nomirta- 
But our Finality ruler 
fancies, and does not scruple to say, (with the 
genuine old ‘Yories,) that lordly and landed 
Nomination is only a proper and needful qualifier 
of that popular, self-willed Rogue, Representa. 
tion, who might otherwise run riot, even in the 
fetters of the Bill, and obstruct the legitimate 
influence of property in the national assemblies, 
As to the legitimate influence of property, Whigs 
Their legitimate means 
illegitimate. 

IX. The Whigs, in their limited reign, have 
heen as arrant jobbers of the patronage of the 
Crown, and of all sorts of patronage, on which 
they could lay their hands, for the mere purpose of 
strengthening themselves in place, as ever were 
the Tories. Ifsome of their clamorous adherents 
are discontented on this score, and grumble to 
see even a farthing roll or a minnow go past 
themselves, we would beg their patience. Such 
things are rare; and it is all for the best. The 
sop is not thrown to Cerberus without a purpose 
The era of rank jobs was 
past before the Whigs came into place. The 
Duke of Wellington was the first of Reformers 
in this department. Tle might be liberal in the 
pay and rations of his regular troops; but he 
was disposed to be searching and severe with 
the chaplai 2s and the commissariat. That we 
should have had less jobhing, less nepotism, and 
less abuse of patronage, for party purposes, under 
the Tories, for these last seven years, is qur be- 
lief.—It is hardly denied by the Treasury organs, 
when they are pressed, that the Tories, as they 
had the power, might have had the wisdom or 
policy to bribe the Reformers, and to win golden 
saree Ly a few popular measures of a practical 
and administrative kind. Bunt as to ‘* gre:t mea- 
sures,” “sweeping organic changes,” when would 
the Tories yield these? Havethe Whigs done so? 
Ilave they shewn any disinterested inclination in 
that direction? Have the ‘y not, on the contrary, 
trifled with, until they have almost quenched pub- 
lic spirit among the existine race of culm and ra- 
tional Re formers, and prepared the People for 
Tory sway? They can neither extinguish Truth 
norarrest Thought. But they have tried, whether 
directly or indirectly we do not now inquire, to put 
down the spirit of Reform. They have divided the 
Reformers, so cordially united during the Reform- 
Bill crisis, that, under wise and enlightened direc- 
tion, they had strength to accomplish all that was 
necessary to work out the salvation of the coun. 
try:—divided them into conflicting or hostile sec- 
tions, They have taught the once cowed Tories 
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to laugh at the hundred thousands of Birming- 
ham, who, if formidable at all, are the most for- 
midable to their old friends the Whigs. ‘The 
masses they have converted into violent Chartists ; 
the moderate independent Whigs of the middle 
class, intoConservatives; some flaming Reformers 
they have corrupted into party hacks, hirelings, 
and expectants; whilst many honest Liberals have 
becomeeither sullen orapathetic, as theirtempera- 
ment led. So foully cheated, they have lost all 
faith in public men, and almost in public virtue. 

There are Radicals of another description, 
who, indifferent alike to party signs and watch- 
words, to Whigs or Tories as theyexist, hoping no- 
thing from imbecilityand trickery added to princi- 
ples directly opposed to whatever they hold most 
precious, keep aloof from both—waiting tlie 
formation of a national party on anew basis, and 
Jouking fur the nucleus of such a party to a liberal 
Parliamentary Opposition. —So completely has 
the conduct of the Whigs ripened the nation for 
Tory sway, that we are sometimes afraid the safe 
season for Whig opposition may be past, and that 
King Log, with his stupid cunning, may now be 
safer than Ming Stork, with beak fresh-whetted, 
and the pared claws again grown. The latent 
spirit of the People rebukes this fear. The 
timidity ofthe Tory party, or their ultra caution, 
gives us courage. Let us have them for their 
brief day, while tolerably prudent and modest. The 
Whigs have already done much to make them 
rampant ; and that the Tories are still somewhat 
reluctant to take office, affords a reason for de- 
siring to see them in the places which the Whigs 
retain at the price of all that even venal states. 
men have hitherto affected to prize—of honour, 
consistency, principle, solemn pledges. ‘What 
have those self-convicted, self-condemned Minis- 
ters dune to redeem themselves with the Refurm- 
ers, since they themselves advised the Queen to 
send for Sir Robert Peel ? 

The lamentable divisions of the Liberal party, 
the vivlence of the Chartists, the bitter hate and 


jealousy which have taken place of the cordial and 


harmonious sentiments prevalent among Reform- 
ers of the middie and the working classes only 
four years back, their distrust of each other, and 
of all public men, we owe entirely to the course 
followed by the Government,—to Melbourne 
swagger, which did not conceal a double-mean- 
ing,—and to Russell trickery. There were no 
Chartists, even in name, fur months after the 
accession of the Queen: they are the immediate 
growth of Lord John Russell’s anti-reform de- 
clarations at different times, and the concurrent 
tergiversation of our “ great leaders’ at the be- 
ginning of the reign, The Whig organs, and Mr 
Macaulay's Certificate to character, boast that 
the Government have laid Swing ; which happens 
to be a mistake: but were it true, they have 
conjured up a spirit that, unless we are de- 
ceived, they will find far more difficult to 
lay. That the Radicals who are physical- 
force Chartists have been made such by the 
conduct of the Government, and, in particular, by 
the tricky pulicy of the “ candid’ Lord John, 














is proved by their own oracles ; though it required 
no oracle to foresee Chartist violence as the 
natural result of Whig deception, Until the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria gave the Whigs the 
Court, and enabled them openly to spurn the 
ladder by which they had climbed to power. 
Lord John Russell occasionally coquetted be- 
hind the flimsy veil which he then threw fairly 
aside, telling the people, in as many words, that 
they had been deluded, cheated, mocked, by him, 
and his colleagues, and party. Neither the asser- 
tions of ‘* Tory-Radicals,’ nor yet those of 
Tories, will be received as evidence of this fact 
by the Attorney-General and by Mr Macaulay. 
We, however, commend to their attention, the 
opinion of an humbler, though equally zealous 
fellow-labourer in the Ministerial cause. In 
the Lraminer newspaper of 4th November, 183s, 
they will find these true, if ill-advised words— 
“ Zhe Chartist agitation in England, is evidence 
of the working of the doctrine of the finality of the 
Reform Bill, The Universal-Sutfrage agitation 
rose, in almost instant reply to Lord John Rus- 
sell’s argument, that the Ballot must be refused 
lest Universal Suffrage be demanded.” ‘The 
hasty, foolish, and peremptory, if conscientious 
declarations of the Duke of Wellington against 
all Reform, lent, beyond a doubt, great additional 
force to the Reform movement; and it is as un- 
questionable that the arrogant, irritating, and, 
everything considered, insulting declarations of 
those in whom the People had placed confidence, 
led, step by step, from the sudden and peremp- 
tory demand of their elective rights by the un- 
franchised, to the Chartist tumults. They may 
have had fovlish and wicked leaders ; self-seek- 
ing men, very much like other place-and-power 
hunters; but The Examiner states the true 
original cause of the late fierce outbreak of popu- 
lar discontent. For a series of years the People 
had been deluded and amused with words—words. 
The tub was thrown out to the whale by the mer- 
cenaries of the crew; and the honourable captains 
chuckled in their sleeves to see how the poor be- 
wildered monster foolishly sported with the bait. 
The multitude had been cajoled, flattered, fed, 
and pampered on that ‘lion's marrow,” which, if 
sweet in the mouth, became bitter in the belly. 
About a year before the period we have alluded 
to, when there was only the famous epistle to 
Stroud upon which to found a specific charge, 
we find the same advocate and admirer of ‘‘ The 
best Ministry the country ever had,” allowing 
another morsel of truth to escape—probably 
after some lost election :— Lord John Russell 
has now had time to see the working of his 
declaration against every further change in the 
electoral system; and has he found that it has 
damped the spirit of the Radicals, or lowered 
their demands? On the contrary, tt has givena 
violent impulse to Radicalism, and provoked some 
men, before moderate, into extreme principles.” 
The Examiner and Lord Lyndhurst do not then 
materially differ about the causes of Radical dis- 
content and Chartist violence. The latter attri- 
butes them to the encouragement—the former 
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to the unwise check—the “ Vandal declarations,” 
the “mean and mischievous’ speeches, of the 
Ministers. Mr Macaulay, as we have incident- 
ally noticed, taunts the Tories with the free 
reign of Captain Swing in their time :—indeed it 
is a common topic with the Ministerial advocates. 
But is it then certain, though General Fear- 
gus was unexpectedly born an Herculean infant, 
that Swing is dead and buried, and that he will 
not rise again to scare both Whigs and Tories ¢ 
We hear of his ghost appearing every now and 
then, seen by the fitful glimpses of flaming ricks in 
Sussex and Eeséx. So perfectly dues Lord Mel- 
bourne believe in the possible resurrection of 
Swing, that he brought in a bill, renewing the 
abolished monstrosity of man-traps and spring- 
guns, for the protection of rick-yards. 

Sincere Reformers, lovers of their country— 
inflexible in their principles, and in spirit peace- 
ful, though diligent in using every possible neans 
to advance their principles—can more easily 
fergive the iniquities to which The L-xaminer 
points, than that worse consequence, the inter- 
nal divisions and dissensions sown among the 
Radicals, by the shuffling conduct of the Govern- 
ment. ‘They have estranged the People from 
their best friends, and brought suspicion on 
those who were the most worthy of the popular 
confidence. They have lessened and injured 








——— 


every Liberal man who has compromised himself | 


by supporting them. ‘The Earl of Durham is 
one flagrant instance, and the Marquis of Nor- 
manby another, of this being dune, as it would 
appear, systematically. But aristocratic instances 
are of less moment. They have lowered the useful 
influence of O'Connell, evenin his own country ; 
and Mr Hume, among others, in too long at- 
tempting to support them for the sake of the 
popular cause, has, for the moment, injured his 
own hard-earned and well-deserved reputation. 
We have been led away from the points ot Whig 
und Tory agreement in principle, and, when 
in office, sameness of practice. The Whigs are 
supposed to be less bigoted to the Church. ‘This 
would be more easily settled if we knew which 
party enjoys most Church patronage, and draws 
most tithe. Lord Stanley is a vehement friend 
of the Church, and he will speedily enjoy the 
£15,000 a-year of patronage which his family hold 
in connexion with the Establishment. If Lord 
John Russell has one atom of sterling liberality 
of opinion in his composition, it is on Church 
questions ; and his family originally derived their 
princely estates and revenues from confiscated 
Church property—the property of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church—which, with all Church property 
whatsoever, Lord John professes to consider pub- 
lic property. Even trifles of this sublunary sort 


ee 


may give a bias to the opinions of statesmen | 


not yet altogether sublimated, though already 
canonized by their party. To the Whig party, 
then the dominant one, the Irish Catholics 
owed nearly all their cruel penal laws, which 
the Tories opposed. But, in process of time, 


the Whigs, long excluded from office, became 
the strenuous advocates of Catholic Emancipa- 





tion, which then the Tories opposed in turn, 
And it so chanced, that the Tories at last 
carried Emancipation in the face of King, Lords, 
Orangemen, and many of the high-flying of 
their own party. It also happened that from 
Sir Robert Peel the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill 
was obtained ; and the Dissenters professed to be 
contented with it. Wedo not wonder and adore 
at such measures being granted by either of the 
parties, but rather at the insolent injustice by 
which they are withheld; and only remark, that 
Whigs and Tories, the more closely we view 
them, appear the more alike. Catholic Emanci- 
pation was nominally carried by Sir Robert Peel ; 
but, in reality, forced by the union of the Irish 
Catholics,—es was the Reform Bill by the union 
of the British Reformers ; accidental party cir- 
cumstances, connected with their party interests, 
making Sir Robert Peel the unwilling agent in 
the one case, and Earl Grey the noble boon- 
bestower in the other. Let each take the praise 
of his party, while we draw the true inference,— 
namely, that nothing will be obtained gratuitously 
from either. Let us now inquire what the Mel- 
bourne Ministershave carried. What can Mr Mac- 
aulay* add to Lord Brougham’s bead-roll of 1834, 
when the Whigs could pvint back to some noble 
measures. What have they since sincerely de- 
sired to accomplish ? The Irish Tithe Bill per- 
haps. Can it be named in decent company? Is 
it not Slurred over in the Macaulay testimonial 
It might have been accurately described as a 
bounty on future disturbances in Ireland, given 
with a million of the peopie of England’s money, 
tu make it more palatable. The [rish Municipal 
Bill then;—Where is it? The patched, and 
spurned, and worthless thing, which its great pro- 
genitor O'Connell at last disowned! The Ap- 
propriation Clause, Lord Melbourne's principle, 
his flag “ nailed to the mast !’—Where is it ? 

To come at once to the present hour, and the 
most cogent temporary question. 

X. ‘The Whig Ministers are as decidedly op- 
posed to the abolition of the Corn-Laws, ‘ the in- 
famous and tyrannical mouth tax,’ as the Tories 
could be, for their souls.t In the face of the 


-_-——- — 





es 


* Mr Macaulay has overstated his case. Among his 
other grounds of laudation, isthe duty taken off flint glass 
and printed paper hangings. If we recoliect aright, the 
Tories took fifty ner cent off the duty on glass, and the 
whole duty off printed calicoes.s From Mr Macaulay's 
statement, one might fancy that every cabin in Ireland, 
and cottage in England, was now hung with paper, besides 
the appropriate decorations, too often wanting, of gammons 
and flitches. 

+ In a late Number of the Afanchester Anti-Corn- 
Law Circular—the organ of the League—we notice a 
tavourable opinion of Sir Robert Peel's squeezibility on 
this important question, It is one, the bearings of which, 
and its impending results npon the industry and pros. 
perity of the country, Sir Robert Peel is likely to under- 
stand. Itis stated in the Anti-Corn-Law Circular that 
he has never declared against the principle of Abolition: 
and this is no party question; it lies between the few 
whom a grasping selfishness blinds to their true interests 
and the nation. It is not like the Ballot, or Household 
Suffiage. It is neutral ground, on which Radicals can 
honestly, and will warmly, support Tories, if they become 
Abolitionists. There are said to be converts to abelition 
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Tory precedent, in the memorable case of the 
Orders in Council, Ministers, backed indeed by 
the house of landowners, refused even to hear 
evidence as to the operation and consequen- 
ces to commerce and manufactures of the 
landlords’ short-sighted impost. The truth 
might have come out had evidence been led ; 
and the truth makes free. More:—the Reform 
Bill was, as Lord John Russell has advisedly 
declared, concocted and adjusted for the benefit 
of the landed interest, so unduly depressed in 
the House of Commons by the growth of the 
towns. We have some doubts on this head, not- 
withstanding ‘cunning little Isaac's” assurance ; 
but the merit of devising the conversion of the 
pill to that purpose, is probably due to him, and 
is equal to the design of having framed a bill 
for the specific purpose. 

Having ascertained the difference between 
Whig und Tory, in their principles and creed, to 
be of nomoment in the eyes of Radicals—merely 
things of mint and cummin—let us look closer to 
the practices which have entitled the Whigs to 
the support of Radical Reformers, especially since 
they were favoured by the Court. Hopes, and 
fears that kindle hope, with a large infusion 
of doubt, alternated among the great body of the 
Reformers, up to the accession of the Queen ; 
when hope became, for a brief season, triumphant 
assurance. ‘Those who doubted, atfected to be- 
lieve, to be in the fashion :—a Reform Ministry, 
a Reform Queen, and an exulting People, on the 
eve of seeing the accomplishment of their dearest 
hopes, and of reaping the reward of their 
struggles for Liberty, and sacrifices for the sup- 
port of the blessed Administration! The leaders 
of it had snubbed their vivacity occasionally,— 
but that was only from policy ; and their perfidy 
to Lord Brougham was neither forgotten nor for- 
given, —but that had been to please the King, 
(Jueen Adelaide, and the Court ladies ; and now 
we should see a change! Great joy in London 
then ! Lron’s-Marrow had been summoned with 
all speed, from Russia, to head the national move- 
ment. It was a Queen's press, “ Let us take 
any man’s horses ; the lawsof England are at my 
commandment. Happy are they that have been 
inv friends,—and wo be to my Lord ex-Chan- 
cellor!” 

Many intelligent Reformers, against their 
hetter sense, were eager to cheat themselves 
into the belief that Lord Durham, publicly and 
repeatedly pledged to the Ballot, Triennial 
Parliaments, and Household Suffrage, was sin- 
cere in his professions, which he may have been ; 
and also earnest and energetic in working out 
lis principles, which he was not. The Radicals 
had extravagant hopesof their “noble champion.” 
One can hardly look back upon such seasons of 
gross popular delusion without disgust, and an un- 
wise scorn of their kind. Where is all this now ? 
But it is not worthy of consideration. The 
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in Manchester among the wealthier Tories. Sir George 
Murray is not unfavourable; but Sir George is nearly 


as slippery as a hustings Whig, and as candid as Lord 
John Russell. 








wave may recoil, bearing back the froth and 
weeds on its crest, but the Tide is advancing. 

Now, at last, a favourable crisis had arrived, 
and was to be seized and improved. The Tories, 
were quite chopfallen; the Sovereign a young Re- 
form Queen! the Radicals of all ranks and shades 
of opinions again ready to unite, and panting to 
renew the combat with the common foe. But the 
chiefs were traiters; and, instead of a bold and 
timely demonstration for these principles which 
he had gratuitously professed, as if to reproach 
more laggard Reformers, the Radical Lord—al- 
most the only Radical Lord we could boast of— 
read the senseless impatient wretches what the 
admiring E.xuminer, as we remember, called “a 
timely, wise, and statemanlike lesson.” ‘“ I 
still retain my principles,’ said his Lordship, in 
substance. The Earl of Durham retained the 
Radical principles of Mr Lambton; but Heaven 
forbid he should ‘ press them peremptorily or 
dogmatically on the Parliament or the Govern- 
ment.” This was, indeed, timely; for it was 
quite in unison with the Ministerial policy of the 
time, though hardly what we should call wise,— 
truth and courage being ever essential to true 
wisdom, political or moral. Our opinion of the 
want of wisdom is proved by the fact, that Lord 
Durham fell somewhat ignominiously between 
two stools—missed his high seat in the Queen's 
councils, and lost his influence with the People. 
This was affording a grave warning, as well as a 
good lesson, to those patriots whose principles 
resemble the guinea which the Vicar of Wake- 
field's wife gave her daughters, to be kept 
in their pockets, as it was creditable to have 
money about one, but which was. on no account, 
to be put into circulation. 

Frothy spouters of Radicalism, among the 
higher orders, degenerating into mean recanters, 
are another growth of Ministerial Whirgery. 
We have such men, indeed, of all ranks and 
stations, from Lord Durham and Sir Jolin Hob- 
house, down to the paid canvassing attorneys 
and whippers-in of the party. It is impossible 
to go lower than these last admirers of Ballot and 
Iiousehold Suffrage, in the abstract. Were they 
not, one and all of them, advocates of these prin- 
ciples from 1830 to 1837? Thenthey were Radicals 
vociferously and practically ; but, inthe newreign, 
when, if there had even been an atom of sincerity 
in their professions, there was evident yround of 
hope to the popular cause, it was found best 
to be cautious, and say nothing, till our “ noble 
champions” had been strengthened by a large 
majority ir the new Parliament. It was ac- 
cordingly elected, to the party tune of the 
“Queen and Reform!” a singular war-cry for 
Whigs. There had been no Chartist party, no 
physical-force men, up to this blighting, wither- 
ing period. Then first the indignant masses, the 
unrepresented and deceived, broke away from 
their middle-class coadjutors, disgusted by 
the previous declarations of Russell and Mel- 
bourne, and utterly and for ever estranged by 
that crowning mercy of Toryism, the conduct of 
Lord Durham. This disunion, and the ver: 
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narrow majority which, with all aids and arts 
to boot, fair or foul, was obtained for the support 
of the Queen’s favourite Whig Ministers, were 
attempted to be accounted for by many causes ; 
though Tory bribes and Tory intimidation were 
alleged as the principal cause. In Tory intimi- 
dation we believe asfully as we do in W hig inclina- 
tion to gainvotes by not the nicest or most scrup- 
ulous means, and in Whig deni! of the only pro- 
tection for voters. By “ Constitutional Whigs,” 
the name of the Sovereign had been somewhat 
freely employed to influence the results of the 





election; and a useful and timely lesson was given | 
to both Prince and People, in the small effects of | 
the influence of the Crown, when given in sup- , 
port of men who had acted on Lord Melbourne's | 


country is becoming Conservative,” said Lord 
John Russell. Who has made itso? “ The best 
Government the country ever saw!” 

We have spent too much time in examining 
the claims of the Whig government to Rad:cal 
support, gratefully yielded, whatever Whigs may 
do or declare. How comes it that these same 
Whigs are found, by the Duke of Wellington, 
equaily deserving of Tory support, and sure, 
when in peril, of receiving it? In 1834, the rash- 
ness of the King, and his foolish, irresponsible 
household advisers, thrust Sir Robert Peel prema- 
turely into office, against the wishes and judg- 
ment of himself and the Tory leaders ; and still 
Radicals naturally ask—“ Why does Sir Robert 
Peel shun office, and the Duke of Wellington 


slippery principles, and employed Lord John | neversee the Whig Ministry in peril but he rushes 


tussell’s arts of finesse. ‘lhe results of that | 


election, strange to say, took every one by sur- 
prise. The Tories were agreeably surprised, and 
again took heart. The unrepresented Radicals 
were too indifferent to care much about the 
matter. Whether Whigs or Tories obtained 
the majority, the event was alike to them. 
Their petitions for justice were sure to be 
spurned by the one and the other; and insult 
from once pretended friends, whom they had 
striven to serve, was more galling, and harder 
to be forgiven, than the hostility of those who 
had always been open enemies. With the 
mass of the People of England and Scotland the 
Tories are at this moment more popular than 
the Whigs, where any preference is felt be- 
tween them. If there be a doubt on this head, 
the next general election will prove our opinion 
to be correct. ‘The Chartists have few votes to 
bestow ; but already, where only a mere Whig 
is opposed to a Tory, and no Liberal in t!-e field 
—however the poll may issue, the Tory mem- 
ber is eiected by acclamation at the hustings. It 
was notsoeventhree yearssince. ‘The intelligent 
artisans” of Earl Grey's days, and of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s first and second Administrations, have 
now been universally changed into “ an ignorant 
mob,” a “ brutal rabble,” unwashen, without any 
property save their ‘shocking bad hats ;” such 
supporters as gentlemanly Whigs would scorn to 
recognise. ‘The late Municipal elections more 
directly demonstrate the fact of reaction—not 
against Reform, but against delusive Whiggery 
and sham Liberalism, as opposed to Turyism. 

Fouryears since,—what crowing there was tien! 
—searce a Tory town-council or a Tory mayor in 
the whole kingdom. Year by year the Tories 
have been creeping back, precisely because no 
one, save local Ministerial hacks, and thuse under 
their influemce, had sufficient motive to keep 
them out. 


How far has the Ministry contributed to this | 


complete revolution in public feeling? In an- 
swering this query we have been fain to take a 
proof from Zhe Examiner who, the most vio- 
lent of the Radical carpers during Earl Grey's 
Administration, has ever since been the most 
ingenious and successful of the advocates and 
apologists of the Melbourne goverament. “ The 


toitsrescuer” Is his Grace a Radical at heart ? 
—or can the Whigs serve both God and Mam- 
mon? canthey,in good policy, merit the support of 
the Reformers while they receive that of the Tor- 
ies? There may be great outcry among the bigot- 
ed ultra-Tories, and the understrappers an-hun- 


| gered, after being fornine years cut off from access 


to the luaves and fishes; but the Umpire Duke sees 
little to grumble at in Whig sway, and prefers 
the existing stop-gaps to reform, to the probable 
malaprops of a Tory government, for which the 
country seems to him not yet quite ripe, though 
the Whigs have been assiduously preparing it. 
The Duke may also be flattered by his anomalous 
station ef irresponsible adviser of the Crown, and 
dictator-protector of the Cabinet. Without the 
weakling Whigs, his new vocation would be gone. 
“Perhaps, on a similar principle, Sir Robert 
Peel may hereafter crave the support of Karl 





Grey or Lord Brongham for his Cabinet. But 
| the novel part which the Duke assumes, com- 
promises no principle of Toryism ; for in what, 
_to the eye of reason, do the Melbourne Whigs 
| differ from his own party? Noman is betteraware 
| than he and Sir Robert Peel that it is now the 
| first object of a British Minister to keep dreland 
tranquil, upon almost any terms. ‘To attain 
that creat end, they came to an open rupture 
with the Orange party—the Churchmen and the 
ultra-Tories, They tried to conciliate Ireland by 
a grand measure of justice—and failed ; because 
that one was not enough; and they now find it 
necessary to let the Whigs exhaust, first a policy 
of coercion, and next one of favour and corrup- 
tion, before they assume sway, on the principle of 
| conciliating the middle party in Ireland, and 
| administering justice equaliy, so far as the fetters 
_ of faction will permit of equal justice. In the 
| meantime, the practical language of the wary Duke 


to his proteges, the Whigs, is—* Go on, gentle- 
men, yeta while, in your hopeful course, and you 
| May be assured of my patrunage. You do our 
| business much more effectually, in the present 
| state of parties, than Sir Robert could do. 

You, and not the Tories, could first have 

gulled the Radicals, and then have set them 
; to cutting each other’s throats ; you alone could 
have breken up their formidable unions; set 
j the master against the working map, and the 
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working man against the master, and brought 
suspicion and disgrace upon their objects. In 
keeping you in power a little longer, we Tories 
hit two birds with one stone: we fight the Re- 
formers, late so powerful and threatening to us, 
through your means, and ‘‘by their own weapons,” 
Such is the practical language of the Umpire 
Duke. Nay, he has of jate taken to encouraging 
and praising the Whigs, In May last the Duke 
could see no cause for their resigning, even when 
they acknowledged that they had lost the conti- 
dence of Parliament ; and he lent a vigorous help- 
ing hand to bring those * constitutional Whigs” 
back into power, by the potency of prerogative, 
and by arts and manwuvres which Whigs of for- 
mer periodsafiected toview with so much jealousy. 
Their cant of loyalty has of late become almost 
as fulsome as their flattery of the Peers. As if 
to wilow of no mistake about the quarter whence 
they looked fur the salvation of the State, whe: 
the Cabinet broke up, instead of advising the | 
(Jueen to send for Lord Durham or for Earl Grey, 

—who, thouch, like the Duke, he might have | 
declined office, was surely as fit and apt to | 
give counsel to “a Reform Queen” upon any | 
great emergency as the leader of the Tories,— _ 
«The best Ministry the country ever saw’ at once 
handed Queen and country over to the Tories. 
Instead of advising her to consult those noble 
and liveral persons, or permitting “ the saviour | 
of Ireland,” to try his skill in forming a Libe- 
ral Administration, that should have at least the 
confidence of the Irish, they, without hesitation, 
declared the Tories alone fit to be their political 
heirs and execucors, without athought of Ireland, | 
Lord John and Lord Melbourne cannot, there- 
fore—participate in the terrors of their followers 
at Orange ascendancy. Next to their beloved 
selves, they rely on Sir Robert Peel. If the | 
peace of Ireland be the great desideratum, the 
fear of disturbances in that country, the obstacle 
tu achange of Ministry, how comes it, we repeat, | 
that Durham and Normanby were not preferred 

to Wellington and Peel, when change seemed 

imminent ? The ministers at least do not believe 

in the Irish bugaboo with which their followers | 
seek, at the present time, to scare the British 

nation out of its senses, or they never would 

have recommended Sir Robert Peel to the Queen. 

Ireland, it follows, can be no such insurmount- 

able barrier to the last hope of the Reiorm 

party, which we believe to be placed in the anni- | 
hilation of those Ministers who have played the 

Tory game more effectually than the Tories could | 
have done themselves. While they remain in | 
power, confidence and unanimity ean never be re- 
stored among the Reformers. Bad principles, and 


— 


worse influences, are still too powerful in thecoun- 
try to admit of a vigorous and straightforward 
Liberal Government; and the next best thing is a 
hberal, vigorous, and, probably, an united Opposi- 
tion; weak at first—thanks to the Whigs—weak, 
when compared with that which foreed the Re- 
form Bill, but certain to increase, and in every 
view more desirable than that Government of | 
shuffling and compromise, which is all that even | 


| the hopeful Mr Macaulay can promise us. If it 
be Tory policy, as we think it is, and as the course 
of the Duke and Sir Robert Peel points, to hold 
off yet a while, until Tory power be again con- 
solidated. it would be = strange, indeed, that 
Radical policy coincided with it; and we do not 
pretend to be admirers of strong and vigorous 
Administrations, unless we were sure to what 
good purpose their strength and vigour were to 
be directed. The Tories are already strong 
enough for us ; and we can see ne imme. 
diate prospect of a more Liberal Ministry than 
many Reformers were sanguine enough to ima- 
gine that of Lord Melbourne would become, 
when, to the country, it added the court. Of 
this pestilent 
tricky, and temporizing Ministry, one of its 


because dishonest, shuffling, 


most strenuous advocates* said, on its accession, 
—‘ Their destiny is in their intentions, The 
Ministry will stand or fall, as it is true or false 
to the People. It has had ample experience of 
friends and foes ; and, if it seek aid where it last 
found destruction, it will suffer again the same 
fate; but with this difference, that, instead of 
the generous sympathy and suceour of the Peo- 
ple, it willhave their contempt and execration.” 
—It has both. 

The prediction has long been fully aecom- 
plished. But a very remarkable revolution was 
worked, if not in the opinions, then in the tac- 
tics of The Lvaminer, in the same month in 
which the above was written. So sudden and 
extraordinary, that Mr De Quineey, in an 
article upon Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, in 
this Mavazine,t published at the close of the 
sume year, was constrained to notice the critical 
and tiemorable period when the assiduous and 
virulent exposer of the Grey and Brougham Mi- 
nistry was converted into the skilful advocate 
or apologist of the Whigs, headed by Lord 
Melbourne. The Radical editor of The E.vra- 
mincr angrily replied tothe accusation of seeming 
more Whigyish, or rather of being more Minis. 
terial than he had formerly been, when his pen 
was directed against the Whigs, by inquiring 
what a Melbourne, Ministry could be to him 
more than a Grey's, save as it advanced the pop- 
ular cause,—Reform, the Ballot, and all the 
other Radical objects, for which alone any man 
of the Reform party could consistently support 
Lord Melbourne more than Earl Grey? As 
consistent Radicals, we wou!d wish to find the 
editor of The I.xvaminer, and all those who have 
come to see by his new lights, explaining their 
present opinions, so as to reconcile them with 

© Eximiner, April 1835. 

+ Two things IL used to admire in that Journal, (The 
Evaminer:) its extraordinary talent, and its integrity. 
‘Jois litter quality Lam now compelled to doubt; or, 
at least, [ see that it is capable of descending to poli- 
tical tricke, and to what is commonly telt to be a mode 
of intriguing; when I find bim affecting a confidence in 
Whigs, and anexultation in their restoration to power, 
which his whole public existence proves that he cannot 
really entertain. It is convenrent to dissemble at this 


moment; and he does s0.—-Jai's Magazine for Decem- 
ber, LU395, p- iii. 
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10 THE CLAIMS OF THE MELBOURNE ADMINISTRATION. 


those they held in the first months of Melbourne | doubt that the Marquis of Normanby is another 
ascendancy. To Mr De Quincey it was replied four} marked victim, though his ambition or vanity 
years ago—during which four years the Whigs | may have been consenting. Why was he dragged 
have surely had a pretty full trial—“ We will| from the land which they say he had saved? 


frankly avow that, if we had believed that the 


Melbourne Government would be a mere conti- 
nuation of the trimming truckling policy of the 
Grey Administration, we should have seen, with 
indifference, the accession of the Tories to power, 
and should have preferred a struggle with the 
Tories themselves in office, to a contest, not so 
clearly understood by the public, with Anti-Re- 
formers under Liberal colours,’ This The Exa- 
miner would have done four years ago; before 
Finality was heard of—before the Appropriation 
principle had been abandoned at the expense of con- 


sistency and of honour—before the Peers, by the | 


truckling and pitiful flattery of the Government, 








! 


had been again raised in the public esteem, and | 


had gained, at least, the laughers to their side, 
as baffling the Whigs :—before those acts of 
deception had been practised, and these insulting 
declarations made, against every principle which 
Radicals hold dear—before gross jobbing, abuse 
of patronage, profuse waste of the public resources 
to gratify the Court—The Lvaminer would, in 
1835, have seen the Whigs go down unmourned, 
and the Tories succeed them, save for this, that 
they were, after all, ‘so much in advance of Earl 
Grey’s Ministry.” And now the tried Reform Go- 
vernment—the proved Reform Government— 
what traitors to Radical principles, or what fool- 
ish and wicked Tory-Radicals they must be, who 
do not recognise the wisdom and public virtue of 
going alllengths to support it—“‘thebest Govern- 
ment ever the country saw’ —* the most liberal 
Government ’"—‘“‘ the most honest, and able, and 
candid Ministry’ —who cannot go so far as 
they desired only because the People wiil not 
agitate, nor the electors sufficiently support 
them! Such is the daily language of its adhe- 
rents and its journals. It 
People, no doubt of it, that Lord John Russell 
made his memorable declarations ; and that the 
Melbourne Cabinet has, one by one, abandoned, 
clipped, pared, every one of those liberal mea- 
sures by which it was pledged to stand or fall ! 
Intrigue and perfidy within itself has been 
another remarkable distinction of this Admin- 
istration. J.ord Brougham, too liberal, far too 
much identitied with the People, was be- 
trayed by it;—him they could not sacrifice— 
he stood in his own inherent strength. Lord 
Durham was sacrificed by it—his own vanity 
forming the bait. 
betrayed and abandoned by his deceitful col- 
leagues, who had shared and sanctioned every 
important act of his policy; and we have no 


Why exhibited in the odious position of assuming 
an important office for which he was unfit, and 
tricking an abler minister out of his place? Not 
satisfied with this, the unfortunate nobleman 
must be thrust into the Home Office, exactly 
when its duties had become doubly difficult, and 
when the gloomiest and most perilous juncture 
had arisen which the country has experienced 
since the days of Castlereagh. 

It is pouring water on a drowned rat, to 
waste more words about these Ministers or their 
claims to the support of the friends of improve- 
ment. Yet how is it possible for any man of 
Liberal principles and generous feelings to look 
back on the bright promise which their base 
temporizing policy has blighted without the ex- 
pression of indignant contempt ! 

Had there been good faith, integrity, or hon- 
our in their hearts, how different might their 
position now have been, even in those minor re- 
spects which all statesmen value more or less— 
emolument and power? In the early summer of 
1836, they could, on the defeat of one of their 
best and most popular measures, have resigned 
with dignity and honour, and have carried with 
them the coniidence and good wishes of the 
People. The ‘Tories must have come into 
place, and perhaps have remained in office until 
the death of the King in the following sum- 
mer; for we assume that the King must, in 
the course of nature, have died whoever were 
his Ministers. Supposing the Whigs sincere 
in their professions, of even a limited liber- 
ality, the dissolution of Parliament, by the de- 
mise of the Crown, and a new election animated 
by the party, senseless cry of the QuEEN anp Re- 


'rorm, would have shewn very different results 


is the fault of the | 


courage. 


Lord Glenelg was meanly | 


from those which have left the miserable and 
despised Whigs in the most pitiful majority 
by which any drowning Ministry ever clung 
They are not even wise in their 
They want judgment, probity, and 
One of these qualities would have 
saved them; but wanting all, of what worth are 
the Melbourne Whigs to any party or indivi- 
dual, save for what they have to give ?—who but 
their mercenaries can now say one word in their 
behalf ? For our own parts, we may frankly avow 
that, with Ze /veaminer of tour years back, be- 
fore the Melbourne Ministry had convicted itself, 
PREFER A STRUGGLE WITH THE TORIES IN 
OFFICE. TO A CONTEST, NOT SO CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD 
BY THE PUBLIC, WITH ANTI-REFORMERS UNDER 

| LIBERAL COLOURS,” 


to office. 
generation. 


se Ww E 


TO THE VIOLET. 


Like thee, fair flow'ret of the spring, 
That bloom'st unheeded in the shade, 

Yet wilt sweet odour round thee fling, 
K’en when thy brightest beauties fade, 


Are those dear hopes the youthul breast 
Doth oft in secret fondiy cherish, 
Ere, like of human things the rest, 
Time's harsh hand crush them, and they perish, 
M, M. 
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RUSTIC TALES. 


BY SAMUEL POGSON, INNKEEPER. 


HUNTING A 


SurnounpeEpD by an extensive and admiring 
rural audience, with his liquor on the hob at his | 
elbow, his pipe in hand, and using the fire as a 
spittoon, the landlord was in all his glory. The | 
conversation turned upon rats, mice, owls, and 
weasels ; when Sam Pogson very energetically 
observed — 

‘* Well, of all th’ varmint as iver was a pest 
to onybody, we'd an old fummard in ar yard the 
very worst. He used to kill the chickens, and 
suck th’ eggs, till my missis at last couldn't get 
a single one to mak’ a puddin’ on. It was no 
use her watchin’, you know—she watch’d and 
watch’d her eyes out of her head, an’ was just as 
for'ard as afore. And as to lookin’ sharp about 
her, it wasn’t of no manner of use whativer, for 


th’ nests as soon as iver she heard a hen cackle, 


it was ten to one, and more nor that, if Ae had | 
I set lots | 


n't bin afore her and suck’d th’ egg. 
of traps for him myself, and poison wi'out end, 
all about th’ stables and henroost ; but, instead 
of dving ony good, they only catched some o’ 


th’ fowls theirselves, and snapped their legs off, | 
so that we had to kill ’em; and th’ poison put a 
end to iver so many more. Mony and mony a 


time I got into a gret passion about it, and de- 
tarmined I'd have him by hook or by crook ; but, 
somehow or other, he was always too sharp for 
me, and at last 1 gied it in for a bad job. 


‘* Howiver, one mornin’ after we'd had ar | 


breakfast, my missis comes out o’ th’ pantry wi’ 


a gret jorum of old milk in her hand, and, says ' 


she, ‘1ll tell you what, Sam, we’d havea pud- 
din’ to-day—for this milk’s going sour, if it 
wasnt for that divil of a fummard ;—I1 don’t 
think there’s sich a thing as a egg to be got, 
though, good lack, we’ve hens enough to mak’ 
five hundred puddins. Raelly, Sam,’ says she, 
‘if you can’t contrive summut or another for 
getting rid on him afore long, I'll set to an’ try 
what I can do myself.’ I laughed at that, you 
know, as well I might, and, ‘says I, ‘ Why, 
itty, do you think yo’ can do onythink ?’— 
‘Do or not do,’ says she, ‘I not go on this 
way no longer, that I’m sartin on. 
nt got a egg for nobody nor noat. We might 


just as well keep niver a single hen at all, as 


have ivery egg sucked as soon as it’s Jaid. 
We've bore it a good while, now,’ says she ; 
‘and I'll put up wi’ it no longer; for, if we've 
lived to be betten out by a fummard at last, it’s 


about time to gie it up, 1 think.’—* Well, well, | 


missis,’ says I, ‘here’s no occasion to put your- 
self into iver sich a gret stew about it, cos 
that’s not get rid on him, I'm sure.’—* I’m in no 
stew,’ says she, interrupting me; ‘only I don't 
like to see all th’ eggs go i that manner, and 
have a gret lot of milk like this spoiled, for 


FUMMARD. 


want of using, in at th’ bargain.’—*‘ Then,’ says I, 
‘you should have managed better, an’ used it 
afore.’ That set her pot a-boiling directly ; for, 
says she— Raelly, Sam’ —— And she scrubbed 
past me at th’ time, as if I was a post too 
narrow for her to get by—* Raelly,’ says 
she, ‘I think sometimes you go and say things 
for noat in the world but aggravation’s sake.’ 
And then she banged th’ basin o' milk down 
on to th’ dresser wi’ sich a whack, it cracked, and 
all th’ stuffrun onto th’ floor. I walked off into 
th’ bar to laugh by myself ; for I seed if I stopped 
behind, it would soon get too hot to hold us 
boath ; and. after that, 1 went into th’ yard 


_ and fed th’ pigs, wi’ th’ contention of passing it 
off that way; but she wouldn’t speak another 
though she used to run as fast as a divil down to | 


word to me agen of all that day after.” 

Mr Pogson ceased, as though his tale was 
finished. 

‘ But what comed o' th’ fummard after all?” 


| asked one. 


“Did you eatch him i’ the end?” asked an- 
other, in the same breath. 

“Qh, sartinly, sartinly !” cried Sam, starting 
bolt upright, as if from a resurrection. ‘“ We 
catched him about a three weeks after, though 
sich a hunt as we had to do it, ll be boun’ yo’ 
niver heard th’ like to.” 

“It was a rum un, for sure,” observed Mr F. 
Skinner the blacksmith. 

«Stop a bit,” said Sam ; “I can tell it better 
than yo’ can, ony day. Sukey, ax missis to 
put me a sup more gin in here.’ 

This order executed, Samuel wetted his 
whistle, and resumed :— 

‘© ] think I said it was about a three week or 
so after that dust between mae and my missis, 


_when we catched that dom’d fummard at last. 


The way it comed about was this. One day, 
about dinner time, I was down i’ th’ coal-hole 
breaking some big lumps as was too much tor 
Sukey, when my missis comes to th’ topo th steps, 
and calls me, as I thought, to go to my dinner. 
‘Stop a bit,’ says I, ‘till l’ve smashed this lump, 


andthen I'll come. But she didn’t hear me, 
I have | 


and stood shouting and bawling till I went up 
th’ steps. When I got there, ‘Sam,’ says she, 
‘you mun come into th’ kitchen directly; for 
here’s a man comed in an’ ordered sixpen’orth 
of gin and watter, an’ I’m afraid wiout your 
presence, we shall niver get pead for it.—* Oh,’ 
says I,‘ that’s it, is it? But he'll sing a differ- 
ent song when he sees mae, or else I shall tak’ 
th’ liberty of shewing him to th’ right about wi’ 
my foot under his coart laps. When missis 
heard that, and sees me buttoning my jacket 
o'er, to be ready, says she, ‘1 wouldn't be 
rough wi’ him, Sam, wi'out I couldn't help it; 
for he’s an old man, poor old feller; and, besides, 
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he seems to me like a varment catcher, by the 
dogs he’s got. We might set hima job, I think, 
to catch that nasty fummard, if you don’t go 
and quarrel with him. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘if 
that’s all, where’s th’ use of fetching me up out 
o th’ coal-hole, an’ hindering my time o’ that 
how, just to tell me you don’t want me to do 
noat when I come?’ ‘ Well, go along wi’ you,’ 
says she, ‘and doas you like, or else, I reckon, 
you'll be kicking me next. That word went 
down to th’ bottom of my heart in a minnit, 
30 I looked straight at her wi’ a face of bestonish- 
ment, and says I, ‘ Kitty,’ says I—for I meant 
to cut her up a bit—says I, ¢ Kitty, do you know 
who you're talking tor’ and, at the same time, 
to mak’ a bigger compression on her feelings, 
I sect boarth my eyes on her like a pike. ‘Then 
you should’nt go, Sam,’ says she, wi’ her head 
hung vo’ one side for modesty—‘ you shouldnt 
go an’ mak’ me say sich crewelthings.’ ‘ There's 
no making i’ th’ case,’ says I; ‘for its my drift 
to unmak’ ’em instead of mak’’em; come,’ says 
I, ‘say noat no more o' that sort niver agen, 
especially to me; and then here’s summut to 
mak’ it all up’: so, wi’ that, I gied her one o’ 
my kisses as I used to du when we was courting, 
besides squeezing her a bit in at th’ bargain ; 
and then | went forard into the kitchen. 

I fun’ th’ old man to be just sich as my mis- 
sis had said—wi’ a’ gray beard about a week 
long, completely all over his face but his eye- 
lids, an’ three rough badgering little dogs chained 
together, along wi’ him, sitting up afore th’ fire. 
I sied him one o’ my sharp looks, to begin wi— 
just to mak’ him cowardly—and then I popped 
my eye onto his gin and watter; but said noat, 
Howiver, I needn’t have tried to frighten him so 
much, for th’ old man was as meek as a lamb, 
an’ he drunk his gin and waiter i’ sich a private 
way as if he know’d he'd no right to it whativer. 
In a bit, while I stood wi’ my back to th’ fire till 
the calves of my legs was as hot as divils, he 
lifts up his eves, and drops ‘em agen, and then 
says he—* Lan'lo'd,’ says he, ‘you haven't got a 
little bizziness i) my way, have you, for me this 
mo’ning 7’ N—o, says I, ‘mester, I don’t know 
of onythink partikler, for we arn't so much 
pestered wi’ rots here as you might think, to look 
atus.— ‘Cos’, he observed, ‘if you had iver 
sich a little job, I should feel thankful, as I hav’. 
nt had noat to do these two deys. That little 
dog there,’ said he, pointing to one on em about 
th’ colour of a dirty shirt, and wi’ hair on his 
nose as long as grass—‘ that little dog ll kill me 
sixty or seventy rots in five minnits after he’s 
ence got ‘em out o’ th’ hole; a better bit of 
dogsmeat,’ said he, ‘niver went on four legs than 
him ;) and then he called him up and Jet him lick 
his face from top to bottom, which, I fancy, by 
th’ looks on him, was his way of weshing it ivery 
fF 4) 


morning. After some more conservation of that 


sort, he went on to tell me, as he hadn't always 
bin so poor as he was now; ¢ for,’ says he, ‘when 
Iwas a young man in my prime, I could) stir 
about in a way as I enn’t at this dey ; for my 
limbs has get old and stiff, and almust more 
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trouble to me than they're worth. At onetime,’ 
said he, ‘I was rot-catcher to th’ Duke of Devon- 
shire, for he was reg’larly infested and eaten up 
by ’em; and them was my best deys; for as sure 
as iver I went to that house, no sooner was my 
job done, than the sarvants—as was all as good 
as gentlemen—had me down into th’ kitchen, 
and there stuffed me up wi’ meat and puddin, till 
I could but just walk away agen ; besides pay- 
ing me a penny a head for all I catched, which, 
sometimes, sent me home wi’ almost as much 
money i’ my pocket as th’ Duke his-self.’ 

‘‘ If yo’ call this telling th’ fummard hunt better 
than me,’ cried Mr Skinner the blacksmith, 
“ T can only tell you, Pogson, as you’vea blessed 
deal better opinion of yourself than ony body 
else has on you,” 

Sam turned round very ferociously ; and, fix- 
ing his eves, “like a pike,” on the countenance 
of his guest, observed—** Dom it, what's amiss 
now? I'll tell a tale agen sich a chap as yo’, 
or ony body like you, for ony money, as soon as 
look at you.” 

“Well, go on, Pogson,” replied the black- 
smith, “and we shall soon see what sort cf a 
consarn you ‘Il mak’ on’t.” 

‘*Consarn mak’ on ’t?” exclaimed the land- 
lord ; ‘* why sich a consarn as yo’ couldn’t, that’s 
sartin. | will goon, and more nor that, I'll go oni’ 
my own wey an’all, so yo’ might as well save your 
breath to talk to your wife wi’, when you go home.” 

Samuel swallowed down the remainder of his 
ire in a deep draught of gin and water. Then, 
turning his back plump upon Mr Skinner, he 
resumed his tale after this manner :-— 

* When th’ old man had toud me as much as 
he liked about his-self, I poked in a queshton 
edgeways ; and, says I, ‘ As yo’ve said so much 
about this dog of your’n, just let me ax one 
thing—W hat sort of a hand is he at a fum- 
mard 7’—* Why,’ says he, ‘if you know onythink 
of what a dog should be, youll say he is th’ best 
He likes a fummard above all 
other varment agen. Elave you ony on’em here- 
about 2’ said he. —* We have, saidl. ‘We've a 
old fummard i’ ar yard, that has bin th’ plague o’ 
my life, and my missis’s an’ all, these three year. 
We hav'n't tasted a puddin hardly these months 
tocether. —* Well, lan’lo’d,’ suvs he, ‘ that’s bet- 
ter than me, for | havn't tasted a puddin sin I 
was a young man at th’ Duke’s.’—* Come then,’ 
Was my reply to that, ‘if yo’ can catch this fum- 
mard, we'll treat you to a puddin agen o’er it.’— 
‘and yo'll say neat about this gin and watter ?’ 
said he.—* What,’ said 1,* 1 ’spose you can't pay 
fort 7’— As God's i heaven, we mun speek th’ 
truth, said he, ‘and so I'll tell you plainly I 
have but twopence ha penny i’ th’ world. —‘ Well, 
weil,’ said I, + tak’ no heed, old chap—yo’ kill 
th’ fummard, and we'll settle th’ rest straight 
enough, ve no doubt.” Ie rubbed his hands over 
thet, an’ capped his dog on th’ ribs; but, poor 
feller, he sounded as hollow as a empty barrel. 

“ «Sit there,’ said I, ‘ till I come back ;’ and 
then I went into th’ bar to my dinner. Missis 
wauted to know directly if I'd turned him out 


in all Ingland. 
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HUNTING A FUMMARD. 


o th’ house. ‘ No,’ says T, ¢ he’s by th’ fireside 
now; and as that fummard’s bin sich a sore to 
you so long, I’ve gone an’ ingaged him to hunt 
him out this afternoon.’——‘ That's right, Sam,’ 
says sie; ¢ yo’ can be as good as onybody when 
you try. And then she carved me as nice a bit 
of meat as man’s eye could wish to see ona plate. 
«So can yo’, Kitty,’ says I, ‘ yo’re a good wench 
when you arn't in a_passion.’—* Well, niver 
mind, Sam,’ says she to that; ‘ weve stuck to- 
gether pritty well i’ spite of all passions..— 
‘Sartinly we have,’ was my reply; ¢ and we'll 
stick together a bit more, Kitty,’ So I leand 
all o’er th’ dinner things, and gied her another 
of my kisses, cos I know’d she liked ’em better 
than ony other sauce on th’ table. 

‘In the afternoon, when th’ old man had 

ucked in a piece of bread and cheese as missis 
vied him extra, besides a pint of ale wi a sup of 
beer in it, as I let him hae, just to moisten 
t'other, he unbuckled th’ straps off'n his dogs’ 
necks, and then says he—‘ Now, Jan’lo'd, we're 
all ready; where’s th’ hole?’ I clapped on 
my old britches, and a fustin jacket as was my 
faither’s, and wi’ as good a heart as iver] had in 
my life, I took him through th’ cowshed into th’ 
henroost, and shew’d him th’ hole. But afore 
J’d got hafe wey there, I turn’d back agen into 
th’ bar, and says I, £ Missis, let’s hae a sup o’ 
gin, just afore we set about it, and then I shall 
have a bit of sperit to go on when [’ve once got 
my nose in.’—* I'll tell you what, Sam,’ says she, 
‘yo’ can hae it wheniver yo like, but I wish 
you'd get intoa wey of doin’ things wi’out it.— 
‘ Ay,’ says I, ‘if I was to do that, I should soon 
get into a wey of doin’ noat at all.’ And then I 
tem it down, and walked awey. 

“Tt didn’t tak’ us long to prog him out, which 
vas dune by th’ old man’s little dog—Crab by 
name ; and as I happen’d to be t’other side th’ 
wall, I seed th’ fummard run like a cake of 
lightning under a old hencoop of arn, up th’ 
pig-trough, across th’ mukheap, down the chan- 
nel, top o’ the pigsty eaving, and frum there into 
th hedge as goes along down th’ buck of that 
dusthole of arn. At th’ same minnit Crab comes 
out like a racehorse after him in a way that made 
mae very much bemire his game and _ sperit. 
But while I stood i’ contemplation on him, 
dom his little carcase! just for sake of going 
Straightest road, he comes bang betwixt my legs, 
and flings me right doun on my posterity, into 
4 sartin dirt, as ar cow had brought there i’ 
th’ morning. Howiver, thinks 1, if th’ fummard 
is to be took, it ’s no use to stick to trifles, so I 
jumps onto my legs agen, and goes after Crab 
Wi’ all th’ eagerness of a child. 

‘It happened to be Monday, when almost every 
body’s downright idle; and as th’ fummard 
took up along th’ road side through th’ village, 
we'd soon about thirty or forty chaps, beside 
myself, after him; which sartinly was plenty to 
catch sich a little thing as a fummard, if quantity 
could do it. From there he took up th’ hill 
towards Squire Elkslands, where we all followed 








him wi’ Crab at th’ head on us, till we lost ’em ! 
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boarth in a little spinney as th’ Squire had 
planted some time ago to harbour game. There 
I thought we should have lost him for iver ; but, 
in about ten minutes, out they boarth comes 
agen, and runs down i’ the direction of Mester 
Wild’s, ar parson’s, you know. That was across 
th’ Squire’s land, so there was only me and two 
more as durst follow ‘em; but that sup of gin 
yo’ see had clapped a rowel under my teal as 
pricked me on to catch th’ fummard this time i’ 
spite of onythink. Though if I'd seed afore. 
hand what would have comed on it, I should 
have hizzitated a bit afore goin’ ony farder. 
“Yo'see when we got down agen th’ parsonage 
garden, I seed th’ fummard run between th’ 
pales, and Crab jump bang over afterhim, That 
struck me all on a heap at first; cos I was 
dumbfoundered what to do about it. But ina 
bit I gethers my sperits up, just wipes my 
mouth, to mak’ it fit to be seen by th’ par- 
son, and then goes up wi’ a good face, and 
raps at th’ door. Now, I raither fancy Mr Wild 
seed it was me frum his window, and knowing 
my way of going straight into folkses houses 
sometimes, comed out his-self, cos he had com. 
pany i’ th’ parlor, to hinder me, When he op- 
pened the door, I fetches him a beggarly look i’ 
the face, and says I, ‘ Good afternoon, Mester 
Wild. { hope yo’ and Missis Wild, and th’ 
children, is all very well; but he stopped 
me there, and says he; ‘Ah! Mr Pogson, is it 
you?’ says he; §1 can’t mak’ out no warrands 
just now: call to-morrow morning, as I’m par- 
ticularly bizzy at this moment ;’ though as I'd 
shined th’ bottles through th’ window, I knowed 
he was bizzy i’ noat but drinking his wine. 
Howiver, thinks I, to my own mind, that’s no 
consarn of your’n Sam, so ax him your queshton 
and have done wi it. Sv, savs I, ‘ Mr Wild, I not 
retain yo hafe a minnit, just while I ax if you'll 
let me pop into your garden to catch a fummard. 
Oh, here he’s,’ said 1; for at that very time th’ 
fummard comes along th’ house wall, Crab close 
after him; and afore Mr Wild could shut th’ 
door, they boarth on ’em run slap in—round th’ 
passage ; and then, as Mr Wild had left the par- 
Jour door oppen, while he comed out to speak 
to me, bang they went in there amony all th’ 
company. I turn’d as blew as yesterday's milk 
wi’ bestonishment ; but as noat else could be 
done now, | runs straight in after ‘em, and ex- 
erts myself all as lay in my power to put a end 
to th’ fummard. Though afore that was done, 
th’ wimmin had sereamed theirselves into fits, 
and th’ men had knocked the table clean down 
and spilt ivery think on it wi’ trying to kill both 
dog and fummard. * Nay, nay, gentlemen,’ says 
1, ‘keep your prokers offn that dog, or else 
yo ll kill th’ best man among us.” That made 
some on ‘em laugh ; but they soon changed their 
notes when all on a sudden there comes up a 
smell sich as sartinly niver the like to went up 
my nose afore nor since ; as I suppose you know 
—some on you at least—how a fummard isn't 
provided by natur’ wi’ ony other weapon to de- 
fend itself wi’ but a great thick stink as it 
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remits at them as meddles wi’ it, just at th’ last 
gasp, when it can’t do noat else whativer to keep 
’em off. In this consarn [ know, by my own eyes, 
it soon cleared th’ room of iverybody, and me 
in at th’ bargain, but Crab. Though I stood wi 
my ear to th’ key-hole, and soon found out by 
th’ noise being over, when he'd killed him. I 
then goes in and finds th’ fummard dead in a 
corner, and Crab lying down agen him, panting 
and blowing enough to oppen his ribs, like a un- 
hooped barrel. I tak’s th’ fummard by the teal 
i one hand, and my nose fast i’ th’ other, and 
slings him clean out o’ th’ window; and then I 
Was getting out myself same wey o' purpose to 
’void Mester Wild, when he stood on th’ grass i’ 
th’ front, and there catched me just as I’d got 
straddle legs across th’ window sill. That made 
mae so cowardly, | hadn't resolution to go neither 
one wey nor t’other; so he comes up to me in sich 
arage as I thought no parson niver could be in, 
and, wi’ his fists doubled, says he, * Mr Pog- 
son!’ says he, ‘ what in thename of ** * have 
yo bin about? Go out of my sight this min- 
nit, and niver let me see your face nigh this 
place on no account agen, Bless my soul! says 
he, ‘ yo’ act more like a madman than a ration- 
able being; and, after all, not contented wi’ 
making my house worse than a common neces- 
sary, yo've finished off by flinging your varmint 
raight into my friend Mester Doubleday’s face !’ 

“I could hardly help laughing to hear that ; 
but I knowed it would not do ; so I screwed my 
mouth into another shape, and says I—* Well, 
raelly, Mr Wild, I do assure you I'd no conten- 
tion of flinging th’ fummard into nobody’s face 
whativer; and I’m very sorry, very, indeed, to 
hear it; but I hope yo’ll mak’ my bequests to 
Mester Doubleday, and gie him my compliments, 
and say’ and then | got into th’ mud for 
want of words; but, ina bit, says I, ‘ and tell 
him he’s very welcome to onythink | can do for 
him.” That was what I said, cos, yo’ see, I 
thought it was best to soothe it up that away, 
and try to satisfy Mester Doubleday that I had 
good notions towards him i’ spite o’ th’ fummard, 
or onythink else, But Mester Wild was in a 
very great passion indeed, and his reply was—. 
‘ Don't Doubleday me, Mr Pogson. Dom and 
sink it’—for he couldn't help swearing, at last, 
though he was one o th’ gospel— Sink it,’ 
says he, ‘ what did yo’ come here at all for? 
Hasn’t yo’ nowhere to catch your ve~mint but 
in sich a place as this? But goalong, go along,’ 
says he, ‘ directly, or else I shall be tempted to 
do what I don’t like.’ ‘To which says I—‘ Why, 
as to that, Mr Wild, I don't know onythink 
about it; ony more than what yo’ may be well 
insured on, that I sha’n’t tak’ no thumps from 
nobody wi’ compunity,’ says I. ‘I have a sar- 
tin inspect for yo’ ii mony ways, but I don't 
carry it so far as to submit to have myself 
leathered wi'out turning agen. Only, afore yo’ 
recede to ony violence, if yo've th’ least bit of 
reason in youm-and your head’s big enough to 
houd summut, by th’ looks on ‘t—if yo’ve,’ 
said I, ‘just hear this answer afore yo’ do it, and 
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then, p' rhaps, yo'll find a bit of a text somewhere 
as ‘ll reduce you to look on it wi’ a more Chrish- 
tian eye than yo’ve got in your head at present,’ 
says I. ‘It can’t be no secret to yo’ among th’ 
rest—for iverybody knowed on’t long ago—that 
mae and my missis has bin bothered wi’ this 
same fummard in ar yard these three year, or 
more ; and I’ve done to th’ best of my stability 
to get rid on him, but to no purpos; 80, this 
mornin’ there comes an old man’ ‘ Ay, 
ay,’ says he, wi’ his interruptions, ‘ this is no 
consequence to me, Mester Pogson; J don't 
want a long rigmarole about it.’ ‘ Well, dom 
it!’ says I, interrupting him agen, ‘if yo’ not 
hear all on’t, do just let me clear myself about 
th’ stink,’ says I; ‘ yo’ can't stick at that ony 
how.’ And then I went on agen, just where I'd 
left off, till I broat th’ fummard down th’ hill to 
his garden, and then says I—*‘ Now, yo’ mun be 
well aware, Mester Wild, as yo’ often say your- 
self from th’ pulpit, that we none on us can tell 
what th’ next minnit may bring foarth, or else it’s 
sartin if I could have foreseed this great smell as 
was going to happen, it’s sartin, sure/y,’ says I, 
‘that I’d sooner have gone and knocked my own 
head off’n my shoulders, than iver that smeil 
should have come to pass. But as it 7s so now, 
Mester Wild, there ’s no helping on't,’ says I. 
‘Yo’ can’t blame me—I hav’n’t made th’ stink — 
that, I hope, you’re sartin on; or else I should 
be very well satisfied—if it was mine—to tak’ 
th’ results on it onto my own head,’ 

«That seemed to soften him a bit down to 
reason; for says he, ‘ Well, well, Mester Pog- 
son, I’ve heared all yo've to say about it.— 
It ’sabad job to say th’ best on’t.—I don’t know 
what to say to my company hardly; but yo'd 
better go away, and niver jet sicha thing as this 
happen no more.’ So wi’ that I drawed my other 
leg through th’ window, and jumped down wi 
a greet bow to Mester Wild, and went back wi’ 
Crab under my arm. “ 

“ When I got down to ar house, I found th’ 
old rot-catcher in a big quandary for fear his 
dog should be lost ; but I flung him down into 
th’ middle o’ th’ floor afore his eyes: and that 
settled his stummick at once. But when I come 
to sit down aside on him, he gied mea good 
blowing-up for letting th’ fummard get out 0’ 
th’ henroost at all; cos yo’ see, by rights, we 
ought to have stopped all the holes up afore th’ 
dog was let loose. Howiver I toud him it was 
more his bizziness than mine, and so we settled it. 

* When I toud my missis all about it, says 
she, ‘Well, Sam—I’m very glad it didn’t hap- 
pen in ar house, or else I don’t know what we 
should have done if it had spoiled all th’ ale.’ 
‘Truly, says I, ‘and as to th’ parson, he mun 
put up wi’ it as well as he can, for as he tak’s 
sich a big tithe on iverythink else, I don’t see 
why he shouldn't tak’ a tithe, for once in his 
life, on fummards as well. And if all was trew 
as comed to ar ears afterward, sartinly he did ; 
for it was said, all o'er Stragglethorpe, that they 
couldn't becustom theirselves to inhabit that 
parlor of five or six weeks after,’ ” 
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THE ALIAS; or, MR ST JAMES. 


“T atways walk my horse into a town or up 
to a hotel door,” said Jack, as we descended the 
last hill to the famous watering town of B——, 
and passed leisurely the spring. 

He sat on the /eft side, driving ; a peculiarity 
of his own, adopted, like most of his other whims, 
from a horror of being like other people ; his 
eccentric palm leaf sombrero, inclined, at the 
nearest possible angle, to his left eye, and his 
rein-hand held up, as if for a graceful gesture, 
at about the second button. 

It was just evening, and the great piazza was 
crowded with promenaders. I was a stranger to 
the gaycrowd myself: butas our curricte stopped, 
couple after couple recognised Jack, end we 
were surrounded, before we could set foot upon 
the ground, by beaux and belles, all, in that 
atmosphere of free manners, ready to throw off 
the metropolitan reserve, and give an uproarious 
welcome to one of the most agreeable men on 
the pave. With some difficulty we reached 
our rooms, and were about preparing for a 
toilet, when the bell rang for tea. I felt the 
summons sensitively; for Jack had refused to dine 
on the road, because the “ Half Moon” smelt of 
herrings; and I looked forward to the bathing, 
and brushing, and cravating that was before 
me, with a melancholy foreboding of appetite. 
My resolution was soon made. 

“Jack!” shouted I, talking at the top of my 
voice, through the lattice over the door, “1 
think I'll go to tea before dressing.” 

“ You'll be sent to Coventry if you do,” an- 
swered the dandy, in a tone of deliberate con- 
viction, 

it sounded like a knell ; but appetite is imper- 
ative. I knew I was sun-burnt and flushed: I 
knew my travelling coat was ex@éssively unbe- 
coming : I knew I was grimed beyond the re- 
demption of anything but a two hours’ lavation 
in rose water and cream, by the dust of the worst 
of roads: I knew I looked more like a black- 
smith’s ‘prentice (I was never handsome ; but I 
can dress) than a gentleman scholar; but, in 
the hope of getting a seat unobserved at the 
bottom of the table, and coming back to pursue 
my toilet leisurely and philosophically, (an im- 
possible thing, let me say, with an appetite,) | 
ventured, 

| had come to B 





, by the way, with an ob- 
One of the most admired women there, 
was a sister of an old college friend, who, with 
a brother’s fondness on one side, and a friend’s 
on the other, had praised me to his sister, and 
his sister to me, till between descriptions, and 
postcripts, and the thousand indefinite modes of 
mystifying one another, we were mutually curi- 
ous to meet. With this explanation I go on. 
The two immense tables stretched down in 
long and busy perspective through the hall, 
crowded with the five hundred fashionables and 
would-be-so’s ; and the knives, and spoons, and 








the women’s voices (men never talk till the meal 
is over) were mingled in bewildering confusion, 
With some difficulty I found a seat, just vacated 
by an invalid ; and, hoping that I had stepped 
in unobserved, I sent for a cold bird, and plyed 
my knife and fork in busy silence. 

Birds, berries, and bread and butter, gave me 
courage. I had finished my meal, but I sat 
looking up the long line of faces on the opposite 
side, speculating on one physiogomy and an- 
other, and selecting future acquaintances from 
the pretty and the piquant. All at once my 
eye caught upon a side face I had seen before ; 
and a sudden turn, and a mutual recognition, 
left me no hope of escape. There sat my old 
friend ; and I knew instantly, by the resem- 
blance, that the tall magnificent creature 
his side was his sister! I felt the blood rush 
into my face like a broken sluice. You never 
saw me blush—(thank Heaven, | never do, 
except upon surprise.) ‘Tis horrible! My 
eyes, nose, forehead were purple. I knew it! 
—I could see every vein in my mind's spec- 
trum! J saw Harry speak to his sister. Her 
eyes were on me inan instant ; and, as I turned 
half away, and almost burst a bloodvessel in 
trying to look unconscious, I could see by my 
eye that her glass was raised, and I felt it to go 
duwn tu my dress, and up to my red forehead, 
and my flattened hair, and about my slovenly 
cravat. What did I not suffer? I had no 
power to move, and I had forgotten, in my con- 
fusion, the commonest ruse by which I might 
have avoided her. 1 was seen and scrutinized ; 
and, as | edged out of the hall in agony, I de- 
bated whether | had better insult my old friend, 
and so avoid an introduction, or drown myself in 
the bath: either seemed paradise to my present 
feelings. 

Harry was in my room before I could get the 
door closed. 

‘What could tempt you to come to the table, 
looking so like the devil ?” 

« Why, in the name of all the saints, did you 
point me out to your sister ?”’ 

In a long four years of intimacy, we had never 
come so near quarrelling. He told me frankly 
that his sister was disagreeably surprised at my 
appearance ; and I sat down on the bed and 
cursed my stars till I was tired. 

Well, I bathed and dressed; and, at nine 
o'clock, Harry was in my room again. 

‘“ Gertrude will never recognise you,” said he, 
measuring me from head to foot. “ You are 
exquisitely dressed, and look as little like the 
blushing youth at the table as I like Hyperion.” 

A thought struck me. I was always impu- 
dent by candlelight, and I determined on my 
course instantly. I remembered that, though 
very tall, I was rather short-bodied, and looked 
like asmall man at table; and, trusting to the 
metamorphose of a studied toilet, 1 proposed to 
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Harry to introduce me by another name. It | thanked him, and was quietly slipping it under 
was agreed upon as soon as mentioned. her belt to be read at leisure, when he laid his 
The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the | finger upon her hand, and begged her with an 
band playing a march. The ball had not com- | equivocal smile to attend to it immediately. I 
menced. Fifty or sixty couples, however, were | had stepped back to the extreme corner of the 
promenading round the room, and among them } room as she broke the seal, and, while she read 
Harry, with his sister upon his arm, I settled | it, stood pulling to pieces a splendid exotic which 
my cravat, and, with an assurance that would | | had just been brought ont from the green-house 
have etenihed myself by Gaylight, lounged | —the most valued fiower she had. 
coolly and alone up the middle of the splendid ‘‘ How could he presume” -----— 
hall, my head slightly inclined in a collected « But, my dear Gertrude” 
modesty, and my glass passing leisurely overthe | It was only by fragments that I caught the 
feet only of the gaily dressed promenaders. I | earnest conversation between them. For ten or 
felt that every eye in the room was upon me; , fifteen minutes I stood in agony. At last, they 
but I was sure of my self-possession. As Harry | seemed to agree, and Harry called to me. 
came round, I caught, once more, with a side “St James! you shall decide ! Gertrude refers 
glance, the glitter of a glass levelled full upon j it to you. Here is my old friend Mr R , aman 
my figure; and my hopes sprang like mercury {| whom I have known like a brother for years, and 
at the sound of the low, silver-toned—** Who is | whose character and good qualities I thoroughly 
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he?” know. He wrote toGertrude when we were at Col- 
«A college acquaintance of mine, Mr St | lece together, and she to him, like brother and 
James,” said Harry. ' sister; and though they have never been raIRLY 


‘© Does he talk as well as he dresses?” introduced, they are as well acquainted with each 
I did net hear the answer; but, a moment | others characters as she and yourself. 
after, the manager clapped his hands for cotil- On the strength of my interest and this ac- 
Jons ; and Harry came to present me. quaintence, he romantically enough offers him- 
I cannot, of course, speak otherwise than in | self to her here in this letter. He is rich, of a 
general terms of my progress in my partner's | leading family, and my best friend ; and yet she 
favour. ! had the advantage of having read her | calls his generous offer impertinence, and will 
letters for four years; and [ knew every trait | not even answer the letter unless you decide 
and taste she poss essed, both natural and ac- | against her. 
quired; and my knowledge of her character | An indignant tear stood in her dark eye that 
must have seeined like intuition. 1 could quote lo ppealed to me, as he stopped. 
all her favourite authors; and I remembered a “Ts it left to me, quite ;’ I asked, “ and will 
7 
} 
| 
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‘on abide by my decision f” 

Harry left the room abruptly. As the door 
closed, I walked round the sofa, and, with a 
‘trembling voice and a doubting heart, pled my 

own cause against the presuming stranger, fer 
rious hours! And we parted at two—very | ing my poverty and my love, instead of the 
good friends, certzinly ! wealth and consequence of my rival. I presume 

I had my name entered upon the books as Mr | I was eloquent—I know I was earnest. ” 


her own quotations, and did not fail, of course, 
to introduce them ; and the similarity of taste 
seemed wonderful. We went out upon the | 
piazza after the first dance, and paced its dim- 
lighted length till the ball was over—four gle- 








St James. I gave Jack the cue (he was very | Uarry’s voice in the entry raised me from my 
near betraying me twenty times a-day,) and no I kn e, and, a moment, he came laughing in, 
one else knew me. ‘The veritable Mr R— | and called for the decision. 


(Harry made his regrets to his sister) was sup- | You promise,” said I, rising, and looking at 

. * . . { ' . . 
posed to be sick in his room, overheated with | the beautiful girl, as she quelled her emotion ; 
travel. Gertrude said in my ear, she was not | “ you promise, solemnly, to marry your brother's 


sorry—for she “had seen him, and, spite of ) friend, Mr R 





, if I say it is my wish,’ 


Harry's eulogies, he was the ugliest man she | She looked playfully into my face, and answer- 
ever saw.” J pulled up my gills and hemmed | ed—<1I do!” She little expected my reply— 
instinctively at the assertion. | “Then marry him,’ said I, sulemnly; ‘ and 
° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ | may God bless yeu!” 
Somé six weeks after this, I was standing be- | For an instant she fixed her eyes upon me, as 
hind a sofa, on which sat the Jady of whom I | if she doubted whether she had heard rightly. 


have spoken. It was a fine October day, clear, | The colour fled from her cheek, and her hands 
and of a delicious coolness ; and she had stopped | dropped at her side; and, for a moment, I re- 
at the end of a canto, to look out through the | pented bitterly the idle trick I had practised. 
low long windows upon the beautiful lawn ; in- ( It was explained as soon as she recovered suffi- 
dulging, apparently, some unbidden thought. I | ciently, and my repentance vanished with my 
stood silently looking down upon her polished | pardon ; for 1 had won her when she believed 
forehead, and musing with a troubling pleasure | ine poor, with a dazzling rival and a pleading 
on her excessive beauty, and her noble mind, | brother against me; and the “ ugliest man she 
unwilling to break the charm either of her | ever saw” is Mr R (alias Mr St James) and 
thoughts or my own, Harry entered with a etter, | her husband, 

and, without locking at tle superseription, she A, A.W, 
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THE PICTURE-DEALER.—A SKETCH. 
BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 


Tue Picture-Dealer—I speak, of course, pro- 
fessionally, and of the aggregate—is a sharp, 
shrewd, long-headed, wide-awake, kind of per- 


sonage, whose business it is to supply lovers of 


the fine arts—persons of taste and fortune —with 
the “choice productions” of deceased painters 
chiefly ; and who has the very unenviable re- 
putation of -not being always honest in his 
dealings. Not unfrequently, he is a 
gentlemanly deportment and 
conversable, and full of 


man of 
good address ; 
anecdote ; attired in 
fashionable style; a ring upon his finger, and 
that bit of foppery, an eye-glass, ostentatiously 
dangling from two yards of gold chain; with a 
cast of countenance perhaps rather Jewish, 
but whether inherited from his parents, or de- 
rived from the nature of his occupation, and the 
character formed by it, is oftentimes a matter 
of doubt. Honour and respectability are words 
frequently on the lip of the Picture-Dealer. 
He hesitates not to pledge his “honour” at all 
times—to remove suspicion, or strengthen be- 
lief in his judgment and integrity. He fails 
not to assert his “ respectability,” whenever he 
has an opportunity so to do. He boasts of his 
aristocratic connexion, and speaks proudly of 
the large sums he has obtained for some of the 
very finest pictures that grace the galleries of 
the great. Lord Longpurse and the Marquis 
of Broadlands have been two of his best cus- 
tomers:—he has sold them many ‘ brilliant 
gems, by the best masters, which may be seen 
at their residences—pictures which came into 
his hands by the merest accident, in the most 
fortunate manner, sometimes at great cost ; and 
he falls into raptures, as he tells of the “ won- 
derfully fine” Claude, and the “ wonderfully 
fine” Leonardo—magnificent pictures—that he 
disposed of to the Marquis for 2,500 guineas 
each. He talks of thousands as familiarly as a 
stock-broker, as though he disdained to make 
the acquaintance of a five pound note, till you 
begin to think him rich, though you cannot very 
well reconcile that conjecture with certain equi- 
vocal appearances. In confidence, however, he 
will perhaps inform you of several heavy losses 
he has sustained, in consequence of assisting 
friends in distress, or trusting men of straw with 
valuable pictures, for which they had no means 
of paying, Two thousand pounds he lost at 
once, by one individual, thought to be a very 
respectable man, partner in a large banking con- 
cern; turned out a most arrant rogue ; cheated 
everybody ; sailed for America ; ship went down 
in astorm ; all on board perished ; household ef- 
fects made the best of ; creditors sixpence in the 
pound. Perhaps, with a troubled countenance, 
he will hint at the extravagance of a son (he 
never had;) declare he has often been on the 
verge of ruin through that son’s misconduct ; 


but, notwithstanding all he has suffered, and all 
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he has lost, through the kindness of Providence, 
(and here he will draw out his handkerchief 
and blow his nose with much pathos,) he has 


been enabled to pay every man his own, to hold 


up his head before the world, and earn his sub- 
sistence in an honest and honourable way. If 
you are a benevolent man, you feel sorry for the 


worthy dealer—you think fertune has dealt 


! hardly with kim—and are half inclined, if you 
_ can afford it, to purchase something—a “genuine 


Teniers,” may be—in spite of some new paint on 
the sky, and your firm conviction that the 
“gem” has been pretty well ‘ doctored” from 
boiteom te top; but assured (that 
is not the fact—the picture is, he believes, 
‘‘ quite pure’—just us it came from the ease! of 
the painter, (no doubt ') and, though he asks 
you only the very low sum of fifty guineas for 
it, he assures you, on his honour, it is scarcely 
inferior tothe splendid ‘Teniers he sold Lord 
Greenhead for £350. 

the picture-dealer is a man of the world ; 
he has studied human nature closely and intim- 
ately ; he can detect its weak points with great 
quickness, and often turn this knowledge to his 
own personal account. He is a nice observer 
of manner, of phys:ognomy, and is seldom de. 
ceived in the inferences he draws from them. 
Ile is not long in discovering which is the fa- 
vourite picture with a visiter, even though that 
visiter regard it with affected indifference : 
the anxiety to possess it is detected through the 
disguise, however cleverly it be worn; and the 
price, when carelessly asked, is, in consequence, 
Whipped up; the merits of the ‘“ gem” pointed 
out andeulogized in the most extravagant terms ; 


vou ure 


the rank and excellence of the master expatiated 


upon ; the small number (perhaps) of his pro- 
ductions ; the difficultyin obtaining them “ pure ;” 


the spotless purity of the one most fortunately 


in his possession; and then the small sum des 
manded for it ! 

To give our Picture-Dealer a name, we will 
christen him Mr John Philip Smok’embrown, 
We will suppose him to rent a decent house in 
London, somewhere towards the West End ; the 
spare rooms of which house are let off, at re- 
munerating sums, to young gentlemen studying 
medicine or the law, or studying how to obtain 
a living, in some way or other, in the great 
inetropolis, where there are so many wants to 
be supplied, and so many hands to supply them, 
The best part of the house, of course, Mr Smok- 
‘enbrown reserves to himself ; and, in a respect- 
ably furnished apartment, on the second floor, 
decorated with a few paintings of an inferior 
o:der, and an engraving or two from pietures 
which he says have passed through his hands in 
the wav of business, we will suppose him to be 
sitting at breakfast alone, and speculating as to 
the possibility of making “both ends meet.” A 

B 
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cup of hot coffee is steaming on the table before 
him; a plate of buttered toast, browned to a 
shade, temptingly invites him to eat ; while the 


Times newspaper, over which his keen eye has 


just glanced, lies expanded with its crowded 
columns on the snowy cloth beside him: the cat 
purre on the rug; and the kettle merrily sings 
away, with a determination to make the very 
utmost of its monotonous voice. ‘f Umph!— 
another picture sale at Christie's,” oe 
Mr S.;*‘ Titians, Berghems, Cuyps, Paul Potters 

Vandykes, Guidos, Poussins, Ostades, V siaahe, 
and all the glorious fraternity—no shams, but 
the real things; at least so sets furth the ad- 
vertisement. Who knows but one might pick 
up something good ?—a Coreggio or two for a 
ten-pound note—sell ‘em again for a thousand, 
and no bad profit! But it can’t be. The 
money—the money; ay, there’s the rub! My 
last accompt unsettled; my purse getting 
deucedly light; my ways and means at this 
present not very obvious. Jord Leapditch pro- 
mised to call and see my Murillo; but he is 
now down at Greenfield, racing after those 
d——d foxes, and heaven only knows when he 
will return totown. It is of no use waiting for 
him. I wish a second Sampson would tie all 
the foxes by their tails, and drive them into the 
sea! For my part, I cannot understand what 
sport there is in hunting a worthless beast like a 
fox ; in running all sorts of risks, endangering 
limb and life, to what end ?—to catch a villan- 
ous thing that can’t be cooked when it is caught ! 
Gods above ! what fools men are! how irrational ! 
how lost to common sense!—and idiots, like Lord 
Leapditch, are as the sands on the seashore ! 
I will not wait for my Lord, that is certain ; 
and as for any chance customers, why, I might 
wait in vain. The wind must be raised. My 
purse, like some old picture, must bedined afresh ; 
but how? Suppose I t.ke a trip into the coun- 
try, and call at A ,and B ,and C——., 
Le Fudge, | hear, has made a pretty good thing 
of his last expedition ; 
cash, and a glorious Both, that he took in ex- 
change for an old head, warranted Rembrandt, 
painted hy . Ha! ha! ha! But what does 
that matter? Le Fudge is a yood fellow; a 
gentlemanly felluw ; a clever fellow at a bargain. 
He isa most respectable dealer! There are 
some few buyers in A , men with well-filled 
purses, and heads not over loaded with brains. 
The trade of B is tolerably good just now, 
and, consequentiy, the picture fever rages con- 
tagiously. Mr Stitchem, the tailor of that place, 
though till lately his ideas have never soared 
above the elegances of ‘West of England,’ and 
‘Super-Saxony,’ having realized a little super- 
fluous cash, by dint of indefatigable industry, 
and much pinching and screwing, is now lusting, 
(to use a coarse but expressive term,) for a col- 
Jection of pictures, equal to Mr Yardstick’s, the 
linen draper’s. He sets up for a man of taste— 




















discourses learnedly of the ‘old masters’ (he 
has a sublime contempt for all ‘ moderns;’ thinks 
they are ignorant of the ‘great principles’ of 


brought home plenty of 
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their art ; unacquainted with the proper method 


of ‘ mixing their colours’ &c.,&c.;) talks fami- 
liarly of the profundities of ‘chiaroscuro,’ 
‘contour, ‘carnations,’ ‘tints and demi-tints,’ 
‘perspective, ‘drawing, and the ‘line of 
beauty ;’ has got by heart the entire story of 
Apelles, and his notable hieroglyphic ; quotes 
Pilkington, as a clergyman does Scripture ; be- 
comes eloquent when he dilates on the ‘ expres- 


sion’ of Raffeel, the ‘energy’ of Michael Angelo, 





Jair game, 














the ‘grace and delicacy’ of Guido, the ‘ har- 
mouy’ of Coreggio, the ‘chiaro scuro’ of Rem- 
brandt ; not unfrequently, glorifies an ancient 
for the very excellences he did not possess ; 
thinks he has a keen eye for ‘ copies, and ‘ doc- 
toring,’ (can see a p: itch of new paint the size of 
halfc- crown :) in short, is profoundly ignorant 


of the merits of pein, notwithstanding his 


conceit, and his ‘acuteness,’ and his having 
‘seen the National Gallery three times.’ Very 
say 1, Will drop him a note, and see 
if ] cannot let him have something good, He 
spends his hard-earned money freely; in this 


way, doesn’t mind a fifty pounds, or so, for a 
‘fine original,’ ‘if it be an original ; ‘know- 


ing chap’ though ; ‘ wide awake ;’ ‘ has seen a 
few pictures in his time, (of the ‘ fashions,’ 
undoubtedly ;) ‘isn’t to be imposed upon by ras- 
cally dealers’—buys with his cyes open, and is 
very fuir game, say I, 

‘As to calling at C »’ continues Mr &., 
“ perhaps it would be well to avoid that place 
altogether, for certain sufficient reasons known to 
myself, lam fearful that unlucky Salvator Rosa 
business is not yet forgotten there, and might 
materially operate against me on xnother visit to 
the town; so, like the Levite in the New Testa- 
ment, I will pass by on the other side. Honesty 
is the best policy, after all. I wiiitry D 
instead; a thriving place; plenty of money 
there ; men of taste there ; may drop a few old 
masters in that market, and form a profitable 
So let it be then: and now to pre- 
pare for my tour. About a dozen pictures will 
be enough to start with—not more; too much 
choice is a bad thing, and does narm, conveying 
the impression of plenty; one or two decent 
among em, to give a respectability to the whole. 
What have I? Oh, there are the Landscape and 
Cattle by Berghem, and the ditto by Both ; both 
of a size; makea very nice pair. (The Murillo 
is too large—besides, will be better at home; 
may catch Lord Leapditch with that.) There ’s 
the forest-scene by somebody, very like Hobbima; 
it would require no very great stretch of con- 
science to call it Hobbima; ’tis very old, and 
very dark, and has a mark in the corner that 
might easily le converted into H ; it shall 
be Hobbima, Three.—-Patchemup has afew under 
hand, improving, that will do admirably well ; 
must look after him; he is an idle rascal ;—and 
the Rembrandtish Head—I gave half-a-guinea for 
t’other day at the broker’s—and Landscape from 
Wilson, when touched up, &c.—will, I expect, 
turn out better than common. Ah! that Head 
I hope to make money by ; as Shakspeare says, 








connexion. 
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there ’s ‘speculation’ in it. The Landscape, 
too, is a most excellent copy; badly damaged 
though; but, with proper treatment, may be re- 
stored, and made rery like a Wilson. Well see 
what can be done with them, but Patehemup is 
hardly the man for this job. 
hand is unsteady. I must find out some one 
else. Well I perceive I shall do; these, nicely 
framed and boxed, will appear a respectable 
eargo, and a vast deal better than they are. So 
now for my artist.” 

Mr Smok’embrowa recollects a card that was 
recently put into his hand by a shabby-genteel 
young man, soliciting employment as a picture 
restorer, and rejoicing in the euphonious name 
of Peter Augustus Buggins. “* Mr Peter Augus- 
tus Buegins,’’ reads Mrs., “* Artist, No. 42, 
-——— Street, Drury Lane, London, — Not a 


He drinks, and his | 


very fashionable locality for a gentleman with so | 


grandiloquent a cognomen, certainly ; never 
heard anything of him—‘ unknown to fame ;’ 
still, he may answer my purpose much better than 
a person of greater celebrity. I will endeavour 
to find out his whereabouts.” And away marches 
Mr Smok’embrown in the direction of Drury 
Lane, intently occupied in calculating the pro- 
bable proceeds of his projected trip. 

Leaving the worthy dealer to pursue his way 
and his meditations undisturbed for a few mo- 
ments, I will proceed to give a brief account of 
the life and fortunes of Mr Peter Angustus Bug- 
gins, This personage was emphatically a poor 
artist. Ido not mean poor as to professional 
ability, but as regards “ circumstances,” and the 
possession of the good things of life. THe was 
born ina provincial town, somewhere in the north 
of England ; and, early in life, began to culti- 
vate a taste for painting; but, owing to dis- 
couragement from friends, and other untoward 
occurrences, it was not till after he had attained 
his majority, that he made any particular pro- 
gress in the art, or looked forward to it as the 
eccupation by which he was ultimately to earn 
his subsistence. Possessed of something of a 
poetic temperament, and a mind keenly alive to 
the beauties of nature, landscape was that branch 
of the’art of which he was most fond ; though 
to portrait painting he, in a little while, turned 
his attention, as the employment likely to be- 
come most lucrative. With assiduity, he toiled 
at his profession for several months, and painted, 
more for practice than for pay, the faces of many 
of his friends—those of them who could be in- 
duced to give him a sitting ; made a few good 
hits; and spoiled some good canvass; till, atlength, 


an event tuok place, which determined what he | 


was to he, and marked out the course of his 
future life. This event was his marriage. He 
became acquainted vith a young and beautiful 
girl, of humble parentage, and without fortune ; 
but the very realization of all his dreams of 
female grace and loveliness—to his apprehension 
far more fascinating and divine than the boasted 
Medicean Venus— 


* The statue that enchants the world!” 


Che matchless productious of Greek and Reman | 
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art, were to him as nothing, when compared with 
this fair damsel, this betwitching queen of 
beauty. She was the great luminary before 
whose effulgence their lights paled ; in whose 
full blaze of glory their poor radiance was 
swallowed up. Suffice it to say, he besought her 
to sit for her likeness; fell deeply in love with 
her ere the task was completed ; married her 
(the old story) without any prospect of perman- 
ent support; and soon became one of the most 
wretched of miserable men. A sigh for the sor- 
rows of poor Buggins ! 

After his wedding, he stayed not long in his na- 
tivetown. Persuaded that London was the place 
where a man of genius might distinguish him- 
self, and rise to affluence, he disposed of his few 
household effects for a trifling sum, and raised 
what little money he could, to enable him to 
effect his object. With but a few pounds in his 
pocket, a letter of introduction to a person not 
able to assist him, and no knowledge of the wil- 
derness to which he was going, on a cold frosty 
night in December, he and the young wife of his 
bosom started outside the heavy stage for the 
vast metropolis. London, it is said, is the grave 
of great reputations; and of small ones what is 
it? The ambitions and hopeful painter was no 
sooner arrived in the mighty Babel than he found 
himself completely lost; no friend to advise 
with ; no connexion to depend on for employment 
and support ; his bit of money daily becoming 
less and less ; his towering hopes and vast expect- 
ations humbled to the dust ; he abandoned him- 
self to despair, and, in a little while, was plunged 
in the lowest depths of poverty and distress. 
Hlow he contrived to exist from dav to day, and 
keep a poor roof over the head of his loving 
partner in penury, was a puzzle even to himself, 
Hie had been living in London about eighteen 
months, when our friend Mr Smok’embrown first 
made his aequaintance ; domiciliated, for the 
greater part of the time, in a squalid abode in 
the locality of Drury Lane. He had one child, 
a cirl, that could scarcely stand without assist- 
ance ; and his wife was soon to present him with 
a second. Of household furniture he had little 
or none—that had vanished to supply the press. 
ing wants of life; so that the internal appear- 
ance of his miserable home was the must wretched 
and comfortless possible. When our friend, the 
dealer, arrived at his abode, the scene that met 
the eye of Mr S. was of the most heartrending 
description. An execution had been put on 
the house for rent. A surly coarse-looking 
man was seated in the chimney corner, keeping 
watch over the little property Buggins pos- 
sessed. The artist was vainly endeavouring to 
administer consolation to his heart-broken and 
weeping wife, while big tears of agony rolled 
down his own ecare-worn cheeks, in spite of all 
his attempts to check their flowing. ‘The little 
one, though perfectly ignorant of the cause of 
its parents’ grief, was, nevertheless, in profound- 
est trouble, making the most doleful lamenta- 
tions on its mothers lap, and adding its small 
wo to the sorrow of the scene. A few words 
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from Buggins served to make our friend ac- | for, as long as it pleaseth me to keep you there— 


quainted with the particulars of his sad case. 
Smok’embrown was a man of little kindly sym- 
pathetic feeling: he delighted not to soothe 
the afflictions of the wretched, or comfort the 
wounded in heart; he felt not for the discon- 
solate wife or broken-spirited artist ; but, request- 
ing Buggins to accompany him home, hurried from 
the scene of sorrow as fast as his legs could 
carry him. In the course of their walk he made 
known the object of his visit. The poor artist 
leapt for joy at the prospect of enployment, how- 
ever small might be the remuneration for his 
labour, and readily undertook the contemptible 
task assigned him. He was certain he could re- 
store the pictures to Mr S.’s_ satisfaction, would 
that gentleman give him a trial; and would 
pledge himself that, when finished, they should 
not be told from genuine paintings by Rembrandt 
and Wilson. He was well acquainted with the 
styles of those masters, and could imitate them 
with the greatest exactness ; had methods of 
“ toning” and varnishing, so as to produce the 
appearance of age, which he flattered himself 
were not to be surpassed: in short, he so satisfied 
the dealer of his skill and competency, that he 
was at length engaged to perform the work. 
Smok’embrown, however, was teo crafty not to 
fix his own price. He knew very well that 
Buggins was in no condition to make terms ; 
that the poor wretch would not refuse the most 
paltry wage offered him for his labour ; and, un- 
generous, iron-hearted monster, as he was, took 
advantage of the artist's miserable situation, 
proposing a few shillings per week till the task 
should be completed. It was in vain for Buggins 
to remonstrate. His heart sunk within him at 
the prospect of so many hours of toil to be so 
ill rewarded ; but what could he do? He could 
not suffer his wife and child to starve before his 
eyes; he was too happy to think he could pro- 
cure them bread, if it were only half a loaf; in- 
deed, he felt almost grateful to the man for 
affording him a few of the coarse necessaries of 
life, though, at the same time, he knew that 
man was taking ungenerous advantage of his 
desperate situation: in short, he was compelled 
to agree to the terms offered him. The work 
was to be done in the dealer's own house, and, 
Buggins was pledged to reveal to no one the 
nature of his engagement. On the following 
morning he was tc commence his task ; and, on 
wishing his kind-hearted patron good-day, was 
recommended by him to let the law take its 
course, as respected the rent of his house ; and 
as s00n as possible, to look out for a small room 
somewhere in the neighbourhvod of his, Smok’em- 
brown’s, habitation, that no time might be lost 
in coming and going. He was quite certain 
that a good enough sort of place might be easily 
obtained for a shilling per week! Alas! alas! 
for the sorrows of poor Buggins. 

“You are just the thing, young man,” said 
our worthy friend to himself, as soon as the poor 
artist had departed ; “ just the kind of person I 
wanted, I have you nicely under my thumb ; 





and it will be odd if I do not make some money 
by you before I let you go. 1 will keep you to 
your work, I warrant me ; and it shall not be my 
fault if you idle over your task. Providence 
seems to have thrown you in my way for the 
especial benefit of myself; and blest be the goud- 
ness of God!” 

Imagine a few weeks to elapse, and the Pic- 
ture-Deuler, with his “‘ gems,” to have arrived 
in the large and important town of B ' 
Apartments have been taken in the principal 
street, at the rate of thirty shillings or two 
guineas per week. Notes have been sent to the 
chief collectors of the place, requesting the fa- 
vour of an early call. Everything is in readiness 
to receive the lover and purchaser of the “ fine 
old masters.” Around the room, in boxes of 
various sizes, under lock and key, and with a 
carefully drawn silk curtain before each, are 
ranged the pictures. Mr Smok’embrown is 
seated at a small table, on which are strewn 
half-a-score of old letters, (which his visiters are 
expected to suppose he has received by that 
morning’s post from home or elsewhere,) appar- 
ently in the act of replying to his corresponcents. 
He is anxiously waiting for some sagacious 
connoisseur to come and inspect the ‘* gems.” 
At length and at last a tap is heard at the door, 
and Mr Stitchem is announced. 

Stircu.—I received your note last even- 
ing, and have taken an early opportunity of 
calling upon you. 

Suox’em.—Glad to see you, sir—I feel proud, 

Siircu.—Well, what have you got ?—any- 
thing good ? 

Smok’EM.—Sir, I flatter myself you have rarely 
seen such pictures as I shall bave the pleasure 
of exhibiting to ycur notice. 

Srircu.—Don't know 
beauties myself.” 

Suonx’emM.—( Unlocking a box, and drawing the 
curtain slowly.)—There, sir; what do you 
think of that ? Do you know that master, sir? 

“rircu.—Bless me, that’s fine!—that’s a real 
thing !—there’s no mistaking a first-class picture. 
It’s Hobbima. 

Smok’em.—You're right, sir; it is Hobbima; 
there is his initial, H, in the left-hand corner. 
Very rarely do we find his name or initial letters 
upon any but his finest pictures. IT esteem my- 
self fortunatein having this gem in my possession ; 
a splendid picture; a magnificent picture ; 
quite a jewel! Good heavens! you may see into 
the very depths of that wood; and the tra- 
vellers seem really to be in motion—to be im- 
pressed with the solemn gloom of the forest—to 
be ; and the peepof bright blue skythrough 
the branches—how exquisite! how poetical) ! 
Upon my honour that picture is a treasure—it 
is worth its weight in gold. 

Srircu.—Very fine !—what is the price ? 

Smox’em.— Well, it ought to bring me a hun- 
dred guineas, 

Srircn.—A hundred! that is a great deal 
of money. 
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Syox’em.—What, for a genuine Hobbima, of 
{ pledge you my word, I have 
The 
Earl of Longacre has a Hobbima [ sold him for 
a thousand guineas, not much better than this, I 
And the picture is so pure— 
not a touch been put upon it; I do not think it 


such quality ? 
seldom had a finer picture of the master. 


can assure you. 


has ever been cleaned. 


Sritcw#.—I think it is genuine, and should 
like to call it mine ; the price is my only objec- | 


tion. Cannot you take something less for it ? 

Smox’em.—Less than a hundred ?—no !—I 
should lose money by the transaction. 

Mr Smok’embrown exhibits afew more “ gems,” 
dilating on their great excellences, and their 
very moderate price, till at length he comes to 
the exquisite Rembrandt, the production of poor 
Buggins’ ill-paid labours. 

Suox’eM.—Now, sir, you have seen the whole 
of my collection, with the exception of one pic- 
ture, which, I expect, will astonish you. There, 
sir, (exhibiting the painting)—what do you think 
of this "—a genuine Rembrandt. 

Stircr.—Ah ! dear me! that its a picture! 
Well, I never saw such light and shade; such 
effect ; such depth and breadth of colour ; such 


great knobs of paint put on with so much judg- | 


ment. When I stand here, (retiring a few paces,) 
and look through my hand, the effect is magical ; 


the head seems to stand out from the canvass, as | 
Well, well, | 


though one could walk round it. 
that isa picture! There is no mistaking Rem- 


brandt. How I should like to see it hanging in | 
my house! But the price, I suppose, is very 
great. 


Smox’em.—No, considering its merits. That 
picture, sir, I have had the greatest difficulty to 
obtain. It has not been imported from the Con- 
tinent more than three weeks ; and my agent in 
Amsterdam has had no end of trouble about it. 
It has been in the possession of an old family 
there ever since it was painted ; handed down 
from father to son as a most valuable treasure ; 
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| and, I can assure you, no money would have pur- 
chased it till very recently. I have kept my 
eye upon it for a long time, and instructed my 
agent to buy it, at any price, if he should ever 
_have the opportunity. Lately, in consequence 
/of unfortunate mercantile speculations, the 
family became reduced, and their property was 
sold in order to pay their creditors; of course, 
the picture, among the rest of their effects, came 
tothe hammer. There was great competition 
| for it—bidding ran very high ; but it was pur- 
chased for me by my agent, and I now offer it 
you for the extremely low sum of fifty guineas. 

Stircu.—The picture's mine. I would not be 
without it for twice fifty! Send it home to my 
house, and I will give you a check for the money. 
Yardstick never had such a picture as this in the 
whole course of his life. I suppose you war- 
rant it. 

Smox’em.—I have no objection to warrant it, 
sir, what you see it, (aside.) Look at it closely ; 
examine it for yourself ; you cannot be deceived 
in a genuine Rembrandt. Your knowledge of 
the Old Masters is quite sufficient to enable you 
' to decide for yourself. Did you ever see in a 
copy such free pencilling ; such masterly touches; 
such bold execution? Believe me, sir, no one 
| but Rembrandt could have produced a gem of 
| such surpassing excellence as the one of which 
you can now proudly call yourself the possessor, 
| Srircu.—I see—I see. I have no doubt it is 
| genuine, and, I suppose, pure, (inquiringly.) 
| Smox’em.—Quite pure, sir—not a touch upon it, 
Good morning, sir. (Bows 








on my _ honour. 
| Stitchem out.) 

“ That will do,” said Mr Smok’embrown, rub- 
bing his hands, and chuckling with delight. “I 
| have gained a trifle by that job. Clever man is 
Stitchem. Knows more of tailoring than pictures, 
though : said I’d let him have something good ! 
Now, then, who is next? Who will give fifty 
guineas for the Wilson ?”’ 

Reader !—so much for the Picture- Dealer. 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


BY JOHN 


Se_pom has a man exercised a more permanent 
influence on his race than Jeremy Bentham. His 
mind led the leading minds of his age. Of him, 
Madam de Staél said—*“ He will give his name to 
the era.” Happy, indeed, will it be for the 
world when Ais era is arrived—the era in which 
the greatest happiness principle shall be the 
gruund-work of the laws, and the guide of the 
morals ef mankind. 

Once conversing with Talleyrand, he thus ex- 
pressed himself to me:—“ 1 have known many 
ereat warriors—many great statesmen—many 
creat authors—but only one great genius, and 
that genius is Jeremy Bentham.” 

Talleyrand induced Napoleon to read Ben- 


BOWRING, 


tham’s Theory of Morals and Legislation. The 
Emperor's remark upon it was—“ T’hat is a book 
which willenlighten many libraries.” It wassaying 
more than if he had said—lIt will instruct many 
philosophers. 

Bentham’s great-grandfather, Brian, was a 
prosperous pawnbroker in the city of London, 
and a relation of that Sir Jeremy Snow who was 
one of the bankers cheated by Charles II, 
when he closed the Exchequer, In those days 
the profession of a pawnbroker was far more 
elevated than now. Brian Bentham had cen- 
nection with the founder of the Aldgate Charity, 
Sir John Cass, and with many other distinguished 
| people. He died possessed of some thousands 
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of pounds. His son, Jeremy Bentham’s ancestor, 
was a Jacobite Lawyer, “neither better nor 
worse,” as his distinguished descendant used to 
say of him, “than the average rate of attor- 
neys.” He bore his father’s name, and had a 
partner, one Mr Avis, whose brother shocked 
the prejudices of the times by marrying a rich 
Jewess. The Avises were people of no small im- 
portance in the city. In their family was a 
literary lady, an unmarried maiden—Miss Bar- 
bara Avis—who was even a Latin scholar, One 
of the most awful events of Jeremy Bentham’s 
life, was his introduction to the erudite Miss 
Barbara. He was then not seven years old, and 
his father compelled him to learn by rote one of 
Horace’s satires, that he might repeat it when 
the lady arrived to pay the family a visit. Such 
visits were talked of long before they came, and 
long after they were over: they were events in 
the family history. This learned lady seems to 
have been less terrible than the trembling timid 
boy anticipated ; and he got through his ‘ Qui 
fit Mecwnas,” with due honour. 

But before introducing Jeremy Bentham on 
the stage, I should have mentioned the time and 
place of his birth. He was born in Red Lion 
Street, Houndsditch, on the 6-15 February, 
1749. I found in his own handwriting, on one 
of his school-books—“ E Libris Jeremie Ben- 
tham, Junioris: 6° Die Januarii, Anno Domini 
1753. annoque /itatis sue Quinto, hoc Scriptum 
fuit.” 

His grandfather, who, though no Papist, was a 
great devotee of the Stuarts, had the habit of 
hoarding and hiding large quantities of money in 
various parts of the house. Considerable sums, 
concealed from the knowledge of his family, 
were found, at his death and at subsequent 
periods, in foreign and domestic gold coin ; and 
when Jeremy was a boy of about ten years old, 
twenty or thirty guineas fell out of a place which 
he had been using as a receptacle for his toys. 
Strong aversion to the reigning family—doubts 
of the stability of the funds—apprehensions of 
danger—and the desire of having some immediate 
tangible resources—induced many Jacobites todo 
what Brian Bentham did. It was saidthat Pope or 
his father came into possession of a hidden trea- 
sure of £20,000in gold, which was keptin a closet, 
and drawn upon according to need—the interest 
being sacrificed. But, withal, the old lawyer 
managed to invest in land a large amount of 
money, the result of his savings, and added to 
the fortune his father had bequeathed. Ben- 
tham’s father was in the habit of telling him 
that his grandfather's affairs had been “ dis- 
ordered,” and that he had “ extricated them 
from confusion ;” but the confusion or disorder 
were not intelligible to our jurist, who saw only 
small responsibilities and large assets. 

Of late years, some light has been thrown upon 
theextent of Jacobitism which pervaded the higher 
classes, where it was deeply rooted and widely 
spread; and among the people of the metropolis, 
at least, it was far more prevalent a century ago 
than is generally supposed. Bentham has assured 
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me, not only that multitudes of the citizens of 
London were friendly to the Stuarts, but that 
even in the corporation there were aldermen 
waiting to bring about the restoration of the 
exiled family, whenever a fit occasion could be 
found. In the year 1745, the addresses of the 
Pretender had a wide circulation; and many 
papers, shewing the zeal and interest which his 
forefathers felt in the success of the Stuarts, fell 
into Bentham’s hands. Bentham’s grandfather 
had struggled hard for the clerkship of the 
Cordwainers’ Company. He attributed his fail- 
ure to his political sincerity—to his devotion to 
the legitimate race. 

Some of the Bentham family, notwithstanding, 
made their way, under the auspices of the domi- 
nant anthorities. The chief clerk of the Navy 
Board was the first cousin of Bentham’s father. 
He lived a life of jollity on Tower Hill—was a 
member of the Beef-Steak Club—a warm-hearted 
man, who was disposed to shew all sorts of kind- 
ness to his young kinsman. Bentham thus spoke 
of him :—* 1 longed for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with him; but a coldness existed between 
him and my father ; and, I am bound to say, my 
father was not the injured party. Now and 
then I did obtain the privilege of visiting him. 
My visits were mostly confined to those nights of 
beatitude on which the annual fire-works were 
displayed on Tower Hill, and which I looked 
at, in a state of ecstasy, from his windows.” 

Bentham often talked pleasantly and playfully 
of what he called his Patronimics. ‘A son of 
a first cousin of my father was Captain Cook’s 
purser when he went his first voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands. I wanted him to talk to me 
of his travels ; but I never got one fact out of 
him except this, that on one occasion, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, they were greatly disturbed by the 
terrible noise with which the King made love to 
one of his lieges. Another second cousin was 
a banker at Sheerness ; another was a gentleman 
farmer; and another was guilty of some crime 
for which he was hanged.” 

Of his female ancestors—of the relations on 
his mother’s side, and of his mother especially, 
Bentham always spoke with the most affectionate 
tenderness. His grandmother, on his father’s 
side, was named Tabor,” believed to be of 
the same family as the Doctor Tabor who was 
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* She was the daughter of Randolph Croxall, vicar 
of Salisbury. From a blank leaf of Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con I extract what follows :— 

** The author of this book was my neighbour and very 
good friend, by whose means I was settled at Tolleshunt 
Knight, in Essex, and afterwards I left that living and 
removed to Tollesbury. Mr Dugdale was knighted by 
King Charles II., and made Quarter-King-at-Arms, de- 
cidedly for his great industry and abilities. I, Randolph 
Croxall, was born at Shustock, in Warwickshire, where 
the chielest in the town, except Mr Dugdale’s posterity, 
are of my name and are my near relations. 

God gave me by my wife four children, that lived to be 
men and women."’ The eldest he speaks of was Samuel, 
born 1655. (He was probably the father of Dr Samuel 


Croxall, who was Arch-deacon of Salop, and wrote “ The 
Fair Circassian,” “* The Visien,”’ “ Scripture Politics,” 
&e.) “ My daughter, Dorothy,’ the MS. goes on to re- 
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made a Knight of the Bath in the time of Charles 
II., in consequence of his successful treatment 
of various royal and noble persons, by the use 
of the medicine then called Jesuits’ (but now 
Peruvian) bark. One member of his grand- 
mother’s family, Mr Ray, a relation of the bo- 
tanist, had educated Bentham’s father, and was 
an object to him of so much respect and affec- 
tion, that he sought him, on the death of his 
first wife, (whom he fondly loved,) hoping to 
find from him solace in his affliction. This 
Mr Ray had several brothers: one, a traveller, 
though he died when Bentham was only six years 


old, was to him an object of extreme interest and | 


admiration. ‘ Well do I remember,” said Ben- 
tham, in his old age, “ his good-natured, playful 
humour—his kindness during his visits to my 
grandmother—his letters which were sent by his 
father to mine. Deep was the affliction which I 
felt at his death; and, when the news came, 
there was nobody to keep up my spirits but my 
grandmother. When he was gone, his letters 
made him present. They interested me so much, 
that I should know his signature now, after 
three-fourths of a century, though it was a 
sad scrawl. I recollect his writing about the 
Polygars ; so the scene of his adventures must 
have been Southern India, somewhat near Tra- 
vancore. He used to sing me songs whose music 
even now vibrates in my ears. Among them was 
‘¢ My Highland Laddie.” 

“* May heaven still guard, and love reward, 
My Highland Laddie !” 

The maiden name of Bentham’s mother was 
AliciaGrove. Her father was the younger son of a 
younger son ; and, though belonging to a family 
of some consequence, his condition was not 
higher than that of a shopkeeper at Andover. 
His early life was one of marked vicissitudes, 
His later years were progressively prosperous. 
On his death the business was disposed of, and 
the family withdrew to Browning Hill, near 
Reading ; a spot, the recollection of which was 
to Bentham, throughout the whole of his exist- 
ence, like a thought of paradise. One great- 
uncle had been a publisher—(a brother of Ben- 
tham’s grandmother )—his name was Woodward. 
He brought out Tindal’s ‘“ Christianity, as Old 
as the Creation.” He used to talk to Bentham 
of books and booksellers—of “ Honest Tom 
Payne,” whose shop was then contiguous to the 
Mewsgate, and was a sort of gathering place for 
the lettered aristocracy of the times. Wood- 
ward retired from business—was crippled and 
rich. Such part of his stock as was unsold and un- 
saleable, formed a large portion of the library at 
Browning Hill, and served for young Bentham’s 
intellectual pabulum. 

Three sisters—Bentham’s grandmother, Grove ; 
a widow Mulford; an unmarried great-aunt, 
Deborah ; and, occasionally, Bentham’s mother 
—habitually lived at Browning Hill. They 


cord, “ Was born the 16th of February, 1658, and is 
married to Mr John Tabor, tutor of South Hanningfield, 
high to Chelmsford, in Essex, where she liveth virtuously 
and comfortably,” 
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were all kind to, as they were all fond of, the 
studious boy. ‘“ But my aunt Deborah was too 
prone to talk of the people of quality whom she 
knew ; for she knew the Ridleys and Colbornes, 
and divers other great families. I cared nothing 
about such topics. I wished she would talk of 
Vortigern and the Anglo-Saxons ; but I wished 
in vain.” 

Bentham made, throughout his life, open war 
upon the maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 
and as he frequently spoke of his father in terms 
of strong disapprobation, and sketched his cha- 
racter with unsparing truth, he was in the habit 
of justifying the course he pursued, by something 
like the following reasoning :—‘*‘ Why should a 
Latin or an English* proverb screen the character 
of our ancestors from investigation? The sup- 
pression of truth may be as baneful as the utter- 
ance of untruth. By one as well as by the other, 
and often equally by either, may wrong obtain a 
triumph, or right be visited by defeat. In the 
abstract and intrinsic nature of the dogma, there 
is mendacity—in its application inevitable mis- 
chief. Take the case of flattery bestowed upon 
dead tyrants. What does it serve but to en. 
courage a continuance or a repetition of tyran- 
nical acts? The other day, a journalist, who 
wrote in terms of deserved reprobation on the 
character of a deceased monarch, was severely 
punished. Had he uttered any quantity of laud- 
atory lying, reward would probably have been his 
lot ;—a small portion of criminatory truth sub- 
jected him to heavy inflictions. And thus is ve- 
racity polluted and persecuted! No anathema, 
then, whether in English or Latin, will prevent 
me from speaking truth, even though to speak 
truth may be to speak ill of my father. Has he 
suffered, can he suffer, how should he suffer by 
it? And will my speaking sincerely of his cha- 
racter redound to the disadvantage of mine? 
While he lived, from my birth to his death, I 
never gave him any ground to complain of me, 
Often and often have | heard from him sponta- 
neous and heartfelt assurances of the contrary. 
My conduct may indeed have sometimes been a 
cause of regret and dissatisfaction to him ; but 
on what ground? My ‘ weakness and impru- 
dence’ in keeping wrapt up in a napkin the ta. 
lents which it had pleased God to confer on me 
—in rendering useless, as he averred, my powers 
of raising myself to the pinnacle of prosperity. 
The seals were mine, would | but muster up 
confidence and resolution enough to seize them, 
He was continually telling me that everything 
was to be done by ‘ pushing ;’ but all his argu- 
ments failed to prevail on me to assume the re- 
quisite energy. ‘ Pushing,’ would he repeat— 
‘ pushing’ was the one thing needful ; but ‘ push- 
ing’ was not congenial to my character. He 
taught it successfully to his second wife’s child- 
ren, (the Abbotts, ) but he could not teach it to me, 
If I dissect my father’s character, it is in the same 
spirit in which I direct the dissection of my own 
body—it is in the wish to be useful to my spe- 
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cies—useful in one way by one operation, useful 
in another way by the other. I claim no merit 
—I make no sacrifice—TI shall do both at no cost. 
Yet good may be done to mankind beyond the 
individual case. My example may influence 
others, to whom, by my deed, I say, ‘ Go thou 
and do likewise.’ 





«In what I may say of my father, there is not 
a particle of malice. I was always on good terms 
with my father. Had I not been, 1 should not dare 
to speak freely, lest the value of my testimony 
should be diminished. 
last hours of our intercourse, when we were sit- 
ting on contiguous chaira, has my father taken 
up my hand and kissed it ! 

‘* His second wife exhibited the character of 
a mother-in-law as painted on every sign-post. 
My father has often said to me—‘ I'll do you the 
justice to say, that neither of you has ever 
spoken a word to me against the other.’ Tv his 
lady, this forbearance was not a task of any great 
difficulty ; for though at every step she stood in 
my way, at no step did I ever stand in her's. 
Her situation was that of empress—mine, that 
of a poor relation kept in a state of continual suf- 
fering, by privations, and serious and unprovoked 
insults. When I presented an humble petition, 
that my father’s visits to my chambers should ra- 
ther be in an evening than in a morning, as in the 
latter case, the thread of my studies was broken, 
and the remainder of the day, together with those 
ideas suggested by continuous thought, irrevoca- 
bly lost, she has more than once told me that ‘ It 
should not be—she would not suffer it.’ I had 
then no means of knowing what was passing in 
the world but by the newspaper which I some- 
times took up from my father’s table. It was 
not unusual for her to snatch it violently out of 
my hand. ‘The table, whatever was the provi- 
sion for others, was always scantily spread when 
I was honoured with an invitation. Necessity 
sometimes forced me to sit there; but during 
twenty or five-and-twenty years, of the smull 
apple pie which was ordinarily provided, it was 
never my good fortune to get half of what I 
should have been glad to have.” 
“Mrs Bentham was a great devotee of the 
Church of England, and tormented Bentham by 
perpetually introducing religious discussions, 
which he as invariably sought to avoid. ‘She 
frequently upbraided me with opinions which it 
was her good pleasure to attribute to me, and 
liked to talk to{me, whom she called Mr Jerry 
of Hume’s impiety.” But even to his father he 
never opened his lips on a topic which he knew 
would be painful to him. <A short time before 
his father’s death, when they were seated toge- 
ther in the study, the old man took his son’s 
hand, which he kissed, and said—*“ Jerry! you 
have made a philosopher of me!” But even to 
this remark Bentham made no reply, lest it 
might embroil him with his mother-in-law, whose 
opinions were intolerant Church-of-Englandism. 
Bentham’s sketch of her character may serve as 
a portrait of a whole genus, too numerous and 
too influential, alas! inthe world. “She had an 
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How often, down to the | 
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exalted idea of the credenda of the Church, and 
the temporal rewards attached to them. They 
were connected with a sentiment of power and 
dignity, of which a portion belonged to herself 
as member of that church. Interest, ina sort of 
technical sense, was the grand object of her ad- 
miration. ‘ What an interest, what a powerful 
interest such a man has! see what things are to 
be done by interest!’ was the observation and the 
teaching of her worldly wisdom ; and what she 
meant by ‘ interest’ was the facility of acquiring, 
by any means, for the purposes of self-advance- 
ment, the services of the givers of guod gifts, 
By religion she never understood piety; for 
which she had no panegyrics, neither for the 
substance nor the semblance: piety weighed four 
little in her scales. Of abstract merit—of ser- 
vice done to mankind as a claim to recompense 
—she seldom spoke ; and if she spoke, it was in 
terms of scorn and jealousy. Her manners were 
dreadfully oppressive ; and I was sometimes glad 
to have the shield of protection thrown over me 
by one of my brothers-in-law, who was nine years 
younger than I—he a boy and I a man.” 

In the mind of Bentham’s father, selfishness 
would seem to have been the unchecked sove- 
reign. Affection, benevolence, he had none. 
He considered every service dune to others as 
so much lost to himself—that he was so much 
the poorer for the kindnesses he rendered to 
any one else. He had nvt learned that, by 
every benefit done to another by his agency, 
he was, in fact, so much the richer in propor- 
tion to the extent of the benefit. Bentham 
mentioned that, once being in a boat with his 
father, mother-in-law, and, probably, one of her 
sons, his father made an observation, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction, in which Mrs Bentham 
joined : “ Now, should it so happen that a leak 
were sprung, and that we all went to the bottom, 
is there a creature upon earth that would feel 
any concern at the thoughts of it?” ‘“ The re- 
flection,” said Bentham, “ filled me with gloom. I 
made no observation, I did not agree with my 
father as to the fact. Whether his conception 
was right or wrong, my thoughts were always of 
a contrary kind. I believed that there were in 
this world some to whom my death would not be 
wholly indifferent ; not many, indeed—many 
they could not be—for I had obtained admission 
to the society of the few alone, yet could not 
but indulge the hope that, among these few, there 
were those who felt some concern in my exist- 
ence, and even interest in my usefulness.” 


At an early period of life, Bentham took a | 
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dislike to lawyers and to the profession of the : 
law; yet to law studies he was forced to direct © 


his attention. He perceived very soon, or fancied | 
he perceived, that it was a part of the craft of © 
the profession to engage the malevolent passions ~ 
in the multifarious forms of litigation—to use a — 
man’s self-love as the instrument for robbing — 
him of his money—to complicate questions on — 
the pretence of a regard to the rights of the © 


client—to sow doubts and difficulties. in the 
minds of others, in order to reap a harvest of emo- 
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lument to him who suggests them; and all this, 
as it appeared to the ingenuousness of his youth, 
coloured the convictions, and perhaps strength- 
ened some of the prejudices of his riper years. 
Though Bentham’s father had the reputation 
in the city of “a very learned” and a “ very 
clever man,” that reputation seems rather to 
have been founded on airs of dignity, and as- 
sumptions of superiority, which too often pass 
current in the world as representations of true 
wisdom. 
phraseology of his own. If a person neglected 
to visit him, he would call the absence “ self. 
sequestration.” If a client left him, he shook his 
head and said—“ Ah! he has taken himself into 
his own hands.” 
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He had, like his illustrious son, a 


| father’s 
He had two ways of account. | 


ing for all conduct which was opposed to his | 
standard. If the party were of such rank as that, | 


without presumption, he might sit in judgment, 
he called the deed he disapproved of, “ infatua- 
tion ;” but when he was afraid to attribute any- 
thing like blame, he always said it was “‘ a mys- 
tery.” And these two words—“ infatuation” 
and “ mystery’ —were the talismans with which 
he explained whatever was otherwise unexp!ain- 
able, and dealt out a sort of oracular decision to 
his hearers. But Bentham did not perceive 
either wisdom or eloquence in the manner or the 
matter of his father’s law-giving ; and he often 
left the room in silent abashment when his father, 
after uttering the sulemn words ‘ mystery’ or 
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“infatuation,” considered he had both instructed 
and delighted his auditors, and sat down in evi- 
dent self-satisfaction. 

His mind was a confused one; and he could 
not set out of the entanglements which his want 
of precise ideas created. He adopted for the 
family motto—Tam bene quam benigne; and, 
when Bentham was very young, he was called on 
to translate the phrase, the application of which 
his father considered a most lucky hit, for it was 
meant to convey a recondite meaning— Tam bene, 
read backwards, was to designate Ben-tham. 
The lad neither valued the wit nor preserved the 
motto, though he once observed to me—‘ My 
reasons were as good as those which 
justify nine-tenths of the mottos in use.” 

Bentham’s father had, in truth, not the 
slightest comprehension of the delicacy and diffi- 
dence of his son’s nature. He pressed harshly 
upon all his susceptibilities. Inspeaking of him 
at so much length, I have been developing the 
biography of Bentham himself—unveiling the 
secrets of his mind, while shewing the difficulties 
of his position. He whose maturer and later life 
flowed in one stream of continued happiness— 
the most gay and joyous of men—had of his boy- 
hood few recollections of pleasure, except, in- 
deed, when he escaped from his father’s influence 
to some Eden in the country, or some solitude 
in town. 





THE ENGLISHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 


BY TOBY ALLSPY. 


Ir is an inconvenient thing for an indolent 
feilow like myself, whose inertness is willing to 
follow the example of the cameleon, and take the 
colour of the nearest object, to be surrounded 
by persons extreme in their opinions, or ex- 
aggerated in their qualities. I am unfortunate 
in having two intimate friends of natures so 
opposite, that, unless I were to vary the tenor of 
my principles five hundred times a day, it would 
be impossible to harmonize with their alternate 
vagaries, Sir Josiah Crabbe (unlike the ami- 
able poet who once rejoiced in the same sur- 
name) is a gentleman grievously disposed to 
look upon the dark side of the things of this 
world. The spectacles through which he scru- 
tinizes mankind and their doings are of a dingy 
blue ; and his axiom of nil admirari is so abso- 
lute, that I doubt whether the word “Good” 
— issued, in an approbative sense, from his 
ips. 

My friend Joe Ramble, on the other hand, is 
one of those provokingly good-humoured rattles, 
whose high spirits put them in conceit with 
even things that ought to challenge criticism. 
The eye of poor Joe is neither disposed to 
gloomily viewing the world through an unna- 
tural medium, nor of that “curious” kind which 


delights to “note deformity.” He has an in- 
NO. LXXJIL—VOL, Vir, 





the highways and byways of life. 


tuitive faculty for walking on the sunny side of 
Everything 
seems to smile upon him, or rather he seems to 
smile upon everything he approaches. He can- 


' not be made to believe that matters, public or 


private, ever go amiss, The throne, the govern- 
ment, the country—all are unexceptionable. 
He will not even have the weather abused in his 
hearing—the weather, that chartered scapegoat 
of English ill-humour! If the harvest be a bad 
one, so much the better for the farmers; if a 
good one, so much the better for the public. 
When Ireland is reported to be in a state of 
tranquillity, he thanks God that her prospects 
are mending; when in a state of rebellion, 
he is delighted—for what chance of recover- 
ing her rights without a little stir? On 
Queen Victoria’s accession, he threw up his hat 
some five feet higher than other people— A 
female reign!—a reign rivalling the glories of 
the days of Queen Bess and Queen Anne,” was 
all that had been wanting to complete the civil- 
ization of the kingdom, and the foreign triumphs 
of the British empire ; and now that the Queen's 
marriage is on the eve of accomplishment, he 
cannot sufficiently rejoice that the sceptre should 
be held, partnerwise, by one of the firmer sex. 
Ramble is, in short, the most <a man 
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alive, National, even to bigotry, he is persuaded 


that England is not only the greatest country in | 


the world, but that, were all other countries in 
leagueagainst her, asagainst Napoleon, they would 
be losing their time and trouble: unconquerable, 
unsubmergeable, she would still remain 


** Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of inatter, and the crash of worlds,” 


Now, I can encounter these two friends of 
mine singly, whether as friends or antagonists. 
By bumouring their vagaries, (which, after all, 
regard only their renown as rational beings,) I 
keep them on good terms with themselves, and, 
consequently, with me. But when any unlucky 
circumstance brings them into collision within the 
limits of my Diogenic tub, or attic, then comes the 
tug of war—and sucha tug! Crabbe is loud and 
fractious ; Ramble persevering and aggravating ; 
and, as the bleat of a lamb will provoke an irritable 
dog to keep up his barking, Ramble’s slight 
monosyllables have often the effect of worrying 
his adversary out of all Christian patience. 

The other morning, Sir Jos. was sitting with 
me in one of his ultra-acrimonious dispositions, 
He had been railing against everything in the 
material or immaterial world—the affairs of the 
East, the affairs of the West—the cabinet, the 
army, the navy, and all other professional and 
corporate bodies whose healths are drunk at pub- 
lic dinners ; and I had tacitly allowed the storm 
to roar itself dry, Since it pleased him to assert 
that the times were out of joint, and since I felt 
unconscious Of any power to mend them, I put 
on a look of sympathy, and was mum. It is in- 
comprehensible to me how people can agitate 
their minds about the East or the West, so long 
as matters are going on quietly within the nearest 
degree of longitude; and when Crabbe inquired, 
with a grave face, on entering the room, ‘“‘ How 
matters were going on in Egypt?” I would fain 
have answered, (had he not looked so plaguy 
cross,) that l understood “ the pyramids were as 
wellas could be expected.” 

I kept silence, however—yea, even from the 
foolish words that tempted me—and submitted 
to be assured that England was on the point of 
losing her most important alliances; her most 
valuable colonies ; her financial reputation: that 
Britannia was becoming a lady of anything but 
unsullied reputation; that America had ceased 
$o visit her, and Europe was cutting her acquaint- 
ance: and tried to preserve a becoming elonga- 
tion of countenance, when every minute, like the 
toll of a funeral-bell, Sir Josiah emitted some 
new and dolorous announcement. When, lo! 
just as | was beginning to feel as though a parish 


pall hung heavy upon my shoulders, in bounced | 


my friend Ramble, his mottled cheeks distended 
by a smile, and his white teeth glistening like 
those of a hungry pointer. 

“Just arrived in England, my dear boy !” 
cried he; “ only three hours landed at the 
Tower stairs!” 

And my friend Crabbe (who seemed to resent 
his intrusion in such towering spirits, as a per- 








whether poor Joe had travelled on the broad 
grin all the way from France. 

“<< Here's comfort !” resumed Ramble, pressing 
forward towards the fireside the arm-chair in 
which he ensconced himself, to the utter discom- 
posure of «my previous guest. ‘‘ Here's what 
enables one to defy winter, death, or the doctors! 
A good sea-coal fire—a glorious English fireside!” 

«“ I have always understood, sir,” replied 
Crabbe—to whom he seemed to be addressing 
himself for confirmation—‘ that there was no- 
thing more unwholesome on earth than a sea- 
coal fire. To say nothing of the cursed sulphur 
which turns everything black in the room, (even 
one’s temper ;) to say nothing of the filthy gases 
emitted, of which, not being a chemist, I am 
incompetent to speak, (and I wish I were also 
incompetent to smell,) there can be no doubt 
innumerable lives are annually sacrificed in Eng- 
land to our mad habit of roasting ourselves 
half the morning before the bars of a grate, as a 
preparative for confronting the severity of the 
most infernal climate on the face of the habit- 
able globe.” 

“ Climate, mydear sir!” cried Ramble—“ Cli- 
mate! Don’t talk to me about the merit of 
foreign climates. I've just come from Nice, 
where I was shrivelled up like a dead leaf with 
the bise. I spent the spring in Constantinople, 
where it snowed half the time and rained 
t’other; and I am now enabled to assert from 
experience, what I have often heard advanced by 
travelled men, that England has the best—that 
is, the most enjoyable climate in the universal 
world. You are neither scorched and dried up, 
as in the south, nor mildewed as in the north— 
nor’ 

Crabbe, who had been shrugging his shoulders 
impatiently for some moments, now burst out 
with—** There is some difference between being 
roasted to rags, sir, and not warmed through! 
The question of the English climate is suffi- 
ciently set at rest by the masses of green fruit 
one sees piled in our markets, in our streets, at 
our very tables—an effectual check against un- 
due increase of population. It sets one’s teeth 
on edge to think of it !” 

‘“ Well, well; so long as our harvests are 
ubundant we may dispense with a few apples 
and pears,’ cried Ramble. ‘ And nature has, 
at least, provided us with the means of bidding 
defiance to the weather. Look at this admirable 
fire,” cried he, starting up, and placing himself 
before it, in precisely such an attitude as to pre- 
vent our complying with his request. “ I look 
upon an Englishman's hearth as the palladium 
of national glory ; I look upon our firesides as 
the instigants of our domestic happiness—as 
the reward of our domestic virtues !” 

‘© And I,” cried Crabbe, whose temper, albeit 
the glowing grate was in eclipse, was rising to 
fever heat—‘ I look upon an English fireside as 
the bane of all national prosperity, as the clog 
upon all national progress; as the screen of our 
inertness ; the pretext for our incapacity ; the 





sonal offence) looked as if he longed to inquire | hot-bed of our selfishness, vulgarity, and pride. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 


The pretended comfort of the fireside is the mo- 
tive of our closing ourselves up, evening after 
evening, within our own doors, to the extinction 
of all social intercourse; and, consequently, to the 
suppression of all the more expansive impulses of 
the human soul. While other civilized nations 
delight in the intercommunication which forwards 
the interests of the arts, the sciences, the public 
weal; an Englishman holds it a certificate of 
merit that, after muddling his brains with heady 
port, he can potter away his evening over the fire, 
muddling his affections with the twaddle of his 
wife and daughters, as they yawn over their 
carpet work or sewing. What effort does such a 
man make, sir, to improve their understanding 
or his own ?” 

“TI don’t see why he should not make an 
effort,” remonstrated Ramble. “ He might read 
aloud instructive books.” 

«« Ay, and put them to sleep before bed-time,” 
interrupted Crabbe, crabbedly. 

“ He might direct the conversation to sub- 
jects of popular interest.” 

‘‘ Which the misses would cut short by talk- 
ing of cruets, lambswool, and a_ new stitch. 
Whereas, were it not for the attraction of that 
accursed fireside, over which he has coddled 
himself from his boyhood till he has secured a 
rheumatism from every casual encounter of the 
night air, he would take his young people into 
the society of those of their own age, to the im- 
provement of their spirits and intellects, and the 
encouragement of those friendships and connec- 
tions which are to cheer their after progress 
through life. An Englishman does little or 
nothing for the cultivation of acquaintanceships. 
He thinks it enough, for the happiness of his 
family, that he cherishes one or two old bores 
of friends, who entertain, word for word, and 
blunder for blunder, the same opinions as him- 
self. It is his favourite boast that he don’t care 
about the world. He swears, on every fresh 
visitation, that he hates large parties ; which, 
being interpreted, means that he is snugger in 
his own home, where he can engross the whole 
fireside, and lay down the law, than in a more 
extended circle, where he must share with other 
people his consequence and right of shin-broiling.” 

‘““ Well, I must still confess myself, on that 
point, a John Bull,” cried Ramble, shaking up 
his feathers, and looking as if he had said a fine 
thing, and was proud of himself. 

‘“ Nobody doubts you, sir; and you are in the 
majority—you are decidedly in the majority !” 
cried Sir Jos. ‘“ For my part, I wish to inter- 
fere with no man’s pleasures or pursuits ; I only 
permit myself to despise them !” 

“ I fancy I shall have most people on my side, 
when I say, that a good fire on a winter’s evening 
1s not so very despicable!” cried Ramble, crabbing 
his hands, with achuckle. “ With a commodious 
drawing-room, having an Axminster carpet, well- 
lined curtains, closely drawn in the rear ; on one 
side a smoking notable, on the other a handsome 

sprightly woman, and in front a-fine, clear, bright, 








glowing fire, of Newcastle coal ; I challenge life 
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to produce anything tending more completely to 
the promotion of human happiness!” 

Poor Joe now looked so provokingly triumph- 
ant, that Sir Josiah could scarcely contain him- 
self. 

“ Ay, ay!” cried he, “If John Bull were to 
put forth a new reading of the Scriptures, such 
would be the modern substitute for the Garden 
of Eden! All this humdrum humbug is the 
paradise of northern imaginations! Instead of 
seeking the interchange of mind enjoyable in a 
large assemblage of rational beings, the English- 
man makes it an article of religion to sink himself 
in inglorious sensuality of this de-spiritualizing 
description! An Englishman of genius, for in- 
stance, must consent to pass for a libertine, 
unless he will submit to become a mere vulgar 
voluptuous egotist, (for one need not be the less 
an egotist because one’s hobby is warranted to 
carry double.) Selfishness may be amplified 
into a partnership concern; and I look upon 
what is called the domestic happiness of Eng- 
land, as only a more refined system of double- 
bodied egotism.” 

‘‘ Every country has its customs,” argued 
Ramble, undisecouraged. ‘ The English are not 
au gregarious people. In Italy, society is held 
together by the bond of music—an orchestra or 
a chorus being a pretext for association; but I 
don’t know that either the minds or morals of 
the Italians are the more indebted to the opera, 
In France, politics and the theatres tend also to 
the creation of masses. People meet at cafés to 
read the newspapers, or seek excitement in the 
throng of theatres; but, in every instance, my 
dear sir, this results from the absence of do. 
mestic affections, from the want of domestic 
comforts. ‘lhe marriage of a foreigner has been 
the effect of a family engagement, not of pre- 
ference, not of attachment ; and, as to his home, 
with draughts of air streaming through every 
door and window, and a couple of smouldering 
logs substituted fora fine glowing mass of ignited 
matter that sends warmth into the depths of 
one’s heart, and evokes all the kindlier feelings 
of humanity, what has it to boast that need 
detain him from the chattering mob of assem. 
blies, or the false glare of a theatre ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, certainly! And the consequence 
is, that he has become more intelligent, more 
refined, more independent, than ourselves, Which 
capital, pray, is progressing most rapidly? Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Paris? Which 
nation has effected most in self-enfranchisement 
within the last ten years? The English or the 
French? Where are the arts most cultivated ? 
Where are the sciences most encouraged ? 
Whence do we borrow our elegant inventions— 

our lessons of taste—the tone of our public 
amusements—the mode of all we eat, wear, sing, 
dance, or assume in the way of personal or social 
embellishments? From the Continent, sir!— 
From the Continent, which is not too much en- 
grossed in warming its shins to neglect its power 
of invention. From the Continent, which, as it 
does not station itself with its coat-flaps in its 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 


hands before the fireplace, in the most indecent | affects to frequent, for the enjoyment of his news- 


attitude ever imagined by the sensuality of 
mankind, is not brutalized out of all refinement 
of soul or elegance of manners! Now, sir! 
because we have accustomed our cuticles to this 
unnatural vitrification, are the great bonds of 
society to be loosed? Is there to be none of 
that expanded fellowship of intellect, from whence 
arises the great regeneration of the species— 
the grand elevation of national motives—the 
cheering prospect of national glory? Rather 


than witness such degeneration, I pray that | 


the wisdom of Parliament would buy up the 
infernal reserves of Staffordshire and New- 
castle, and freeze us into the necessity of con- 
gregating together for the sake of bodily 
warmth !” 

“Upon my life, I can’t conceive what we want 
more in the way of association than we now 
enjoy!” cried Ramble. “ Those who are en- 
gaged in professiens pass their whole mornings 
in social communication,” 

‘“‘ As for the despatch of business, an English- 
man will do anything for the good of the shop.” 


“ Then, of an evening, Parliament brings | 
together nightly, eight months of the year, a | 


vast proportion of the most intelligent of the 
community.” 

“Still for what they pretend to call despatch 
of business—that is, for the purpose of talking 
about despatching it.” 

* Well, the Clubs ?—look at the Clubs of 
London! Every fashionable street has its Club ; 
and the West End, a whole street of them, where 


the society you advocate may be obtained on the | 


easiest terms.” 


“The Clubs?” cried the pessimist. “ The 


Clubs !—talk of the Clubs in the way of social | 


intercourse! For what were they instituted, 
pray, but that the Englishman’s fireside might 
be permanently ex-domesticated, in a spot where 
the claims of civilization are altogether abolish- 
ed?—a spot where the fireside is secure from 
petticoat participation ; where hundreds of cvat- 
flaps may be uplifted instead of a pair; a special 
mart of social egotism; an association for the 
encouragement of selfishness, for the promotion 
of unchristian sensuality. Since the establish- 
ment of Clubs, which, instead of affording 
cheerful intercommunication with his fellow- 
creatures, a man, of what is called good company, 





paper, his cigar, or his solitary meal ; the theatres, 
the concert-rooms, the coteries, and all other 
places of public entertainment have been de- 
serted, or, rather, bequeathed to the exclusive 
use of the weaker moiety of the human race. 
And why? Because, sir, these Clubs are an insti- 
tution founded upon the same confounded system 
of fireside enjoyments—an enlarged edition of 
the Englishman’s fireside—the Englishman’s con- 


| founded fireside !” 


| 











Still,” persisted Ramble, (in the provoking 
little ‘‘ filet de voiv” which Moliére ascribes to 
“la raison,”) “ you must admit that, however it 
may deteriorate John Bull's intelligence, the 
domestic fireside constitutes the cradle of his vir- 
tues,” 

“ Curse on his virtues!—they’ve undone his 
country!” cried Sir Jos, in the phrase applied 
by Addison to Cato, and by a modern moralist to 
George III. ‘ Because King George chose to 
dine on a shoulder of mutton, (at the hour when 
his roué son was breakfasting on a devilled 


_ fowl,) he was allowed to fling away America 


without reproof, and to hang thirty forgers of 
one-pound notes and ace of spades, per month, 
without scruple of conscience! So is it with 
that arch-humbug of humbugs, John Bull; who 
allows himself to revel in oceans of gin and bit- 
ters—to gamble away his inheritance, from the 
pea and thimble-rig to Crockford’s or the Stock 
Exchange—to render our public thoroughfares 
a school of the filthiest immorality—to do every- 
thing that is vile and vicious in a fifty-fold more 
glaring and offensive manner than his neigh- 
bours, because he pays his taxes, toasts Church 
and State, and proses to any one who will listen 
to him, about the charms of an Englishman's 
fireside.” 

«‘ Nevertheless, I think I could prove to you,” 
persisted Ramble, with undisturbed equanimity, 
“that much of what you have advanced” 

He was interrupted by a violent slam of the 
door. While the optimist was caressing his legs, 
and admiring the set of his boots, the pessimist 
had shaken hands with me and departed, leaving 
the smiling Joe in undisturbed possession of the 
hearthrug, in that characteristic and unceri- 
monious attitude of self-indulgence which has 
become typical, from one end of Europe to the 
other, of THe EnciisuMaAn’s Firesive. 








A DANISH TRADITION. 


Tur island of Zealand is joined, on the north- 
west, by a narrow sandy strip of land, to a beau- 
tiful and fertile peninsula, thickly dotted with 
cottages, and forming a little district in itself. 
It boasts of one small town, beyond which the 
peninsula extends in a bold headland, far out 
into the wild and stormy Cattegat, forming a 
landscape of the most bleak and desolate descrip- 
tion, The shifting sand has destroyed all traces 
of vegetation ; moving sand hills—the play of the 
tempests which, unchecked, sweep over the land 





from the stormy sea—are constantly changing 
their position, and arise and disappear in ever- 
varying succession. While travelling through 
the island, I, on one occasion, speat an hour in 
this place ; and it has left on my mind a picture 
of horror which I shall never forget. I was rid- 
ing alone over the desert and sandy flat, when 
there arose from the north, on the side nearest 
the sea, a storm, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. The waves ran high, the clouds 
chased each other through the firmament, the 
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skies became dark and lowering, the sand began 
to give way in masses under the feet of my 
horse, and at last rose in whirlwinds and filled 
the air. The path could no longer be discerned, 
the horse sank deeper and deeper in the loose 
sand ; heaven, earth, and sea, seemed all mingled 
together in one wild tumult ; and every object 
was enveloped in a cloud of sand and dust. 
There was no trace of life or vegetation ; the 
tempest whistled through the air; the waves of 
the ocean lashed the shore; the thunder rolled 
in the distance ; and the dull lurid lightning 
seemed as though it could scarcely penetrate the 
air, thick with particles of the flying soil. The 
danger was imminent; when suddenly a heavy 
thunder shower began to fall, and effectually laid 
the shifting sand; enabling me, though tho- 
roughly drenched, to find my way to the little 
town. 

It was on this desolate track of country, about 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, that the vil- 
lage of Norwig was situated. Thesand has long 
aince destroyed all traces of human dwellings ; 
and the inhabitants, principally sailors and 
fishermen, have long since removed to another 
quarter ; the church alone remains, standing so- 
litary upon a little eminence, and surrounded, 
on all sides, by the melancholy and constantly 
shifting desert. It is the scene of the following 
most mysterious occurrence :— 

It was during the early part of the last cen- 
tury, that the old and venerable pastor of the 
village sat in his lonely apartment, sunk in deep 
meditation. It was midnight ; the house lay at 
the extremity of the village ; and, as the simple 
manners of the inhabitants rendered it unneces- 
sary to employ bolt or bar, the doors all re- 
mained open. The lamp was burning dimly, 
and the solemn silence was unbroken, save by 
the rippling of the sea, in which the pale moon 
beheld her own reflection. Suddenly the old 
man heard the doors beneath opening, and recog- 
nised the heavy footsteps of men upon the stair- 
case ; he now looked up, expecting to receive a 
summons, in all probability, to attend a dying 
person, and administer spiritual consolation. 
Iwo strange-looking men now entered the 
apartment, clad in white mantles, and approached 
him in the most courteous manner. ‘“ Pastor of 
Norwig,” said the first of the intruders, “ we 
request you to follow us; there is a wedding to 
be sulemnized, and the bridal pair are already 
awaiting you in the church.” He then shewed 
the old man a heavy purse of gold, which he 
promised should be his, as a recompense for the 
trouble and annoyance such an ill-timed sum- 
mons might occasion him. The pastor stared 
in astonishment at the stranger ; for there was 
something in his appearance which seemed to 
him awful and almost spectral; but the latter 
only repeated his words, and that in a more 
threatening and commanding tone. When the 
of man began to collect himself, he represented 
to the stranger that his sacred office did not 
permit him to perform the marriage-service 
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without some previous knowledge of the indivi- | 
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duals, besides going through the formalities 
which the law required. ‘the second stranger 
now stepped forward. ‘‘ You h-~e the choice,” 
said he, “‘ of following us and receiving the prof- 
fered sum of money, or of remainin,y here and hav- 
ing a bullet sent through your ead.” So saying, 
he held a pistol to the pastors forehead, and 
awaited his answer. The oid s'ergyman turned 
pale, and having silently and hastily risen up, 
and put on a sort of upper game: replied, “I 
am ready.” The strangers, meanwhile, had spo- 
ken Danish, but in such a manner that it was 
impossible to doubt they were foreigners. They 
now proceeded in silence through the village, 
and the pastor followed. 

It was a completely dark autumn night, for 
the moon had already gone down; but, as they 
left the village, the old man perceived, to his 
surprise, that the church was brilliantly illu. 
minated. Onwards, however, in silence strode 
his two companions, wrapped in their white 
mantles, and leaving the sandy plain behind 
them ; while he, with the utmost difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in keeping pace with them. 

On reaching the chur: , they bound a hand. 
kerchief over his eyes ; immediately afterwards, 
he heard the well-known sice deers open with a 
jarring noise, and he was forcib)y thrown in 
among a dense crowd of men. There was amur- 
mur of many voices pervading the church ; and 
in his immediate neighbourhood he could dis- 
tinguish words of a language totally unknown to 
him. It was Russian, as he suspected at the 
time. Whilst he was yet standing, with band- 
aged eyes, pressed on every side, helpless, and 
in the greatest terror and confusion, he felt his 
hand suddenly seized, and he was hurried through 
the midst of the throng, which appeared to give 
way. <At last the bandage was loosened, he 
recognised one of his first companions near him, 
and found himself standing before the altar. It 
was decorated with a row of enormous wax 
candles, in massive silver candlesticks ; and the 
church itself wasso brilliantly illuminated, that 
the most distant object was distinctly perceptible. 
During the time that his eyee were bandaged, 
the noise of the crowd had appeared to him tre- 
mendous ; but now the solemn stillness of the 
multitude had, if possible, on his timid soul, a 
still more appalling effect. Although the seats 
and side passages were crowded with men, yet 
the middle aisle was completely empty, and the 
pastor distinguished, in the midst of it, a newly 
dug grave ; the pavement stone which had covered 
the spot, now lying against the side of a neigh- 
bouring seat. Men only were to be seen, with 
the exception of a solitary female, whom the old 
man fancied he could discern in the most distant 
corner of the church. 

The silence lasted for some minutes ; not even 
the least movement being heard; meantime 
arose in the soul of the pastor a dark and heavy 
misgiving that some deed of horror was about to 
be performed. 

At last a man rose up, whose magnificent 
dress distinguished him from the rest, and . 
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shewed him to be of higher rank. He strode 
hastily ulong the empty aisle, while the multitude 
gazed upon him, and his steps resounded through 
the church. He was of middie stature, broad 
shouldered, and strongly built ; his mien was 
haughty ; his countenance bronzed with exposure 
to the weather ; his hair like the raven ; his fea- 
tures strongly marked ; and his lips compressed 
with angry determination ;—a high aquiline nose 
increased the hauteur of his aspect, and long 
bushy eyebrows overshadowed the small and 
fierce black eyes which gleamed beneath them. 
He wore a green surcoat, richly ornamented with 
gold ; and on his bosom glittered a star. 

The bride, who now kneeled beside him. was 
also splendidly dressed: a blue robe, embroidered 
with silver, enveloped her slender form, and fell 
in thick folds over her graceful limbs ; while a 
diadem, resplendent with jewels, decorated her 
long fair hair. Notwithstanding the change 
which it was evident had lately passed over her 
features, beauty and loveliness could still plainly 
be discerned. Her cheeks now looked as cold 
and inanimate as those of a marble statue; not 
a muscle of her countenance moved, her pale lips 
seemed dead, her eyes were fixed and glazed as 
those of a corpse, and her arms hung powerless 
by hersides. Thus she kneeled—a picture of 
death ; and the by-standers might well be in 
doubt whether her overpowering terror had de- 
prived her of consciousness, or if nature were 
merely striving to recruit her shattered frame 
by a deep and almost preternatura! slumber. 

Now, for the first time, the pastor observed an 
old and ugly female, attired in a fantastic 
oriental-looking costume, with a blue and red 
turban on her head ; who, with amalicious, nay, 
almost mocking expression, watched the kneeling 
bride. Behind the bridegroom, stood a dark 
gigantic man, who seemed to gaze immoveably on 
vacancy. 

The pastor, whose senses had almost forsaken 
him from terror, remained some time silent, 
until a stern glance from the bridegroom re- 


what put him into new confusion was the un- 
certainty whether the bridal pair would under- 
stand his language. It was indeed improbable ; 
nevertheless, he composed himself, and demand- 
ed their names. 

‘ Neander! Feodora!” replied the bridegroom, 
in a hoarse voice. 

The old man now began the marriage service ; 
but his voice quivered ; he constantly went wrong, 
and repeated the same words twice. The kneel- 
ing pair, however, took no notice of his confusion, 
which confirmed him in his previous conjecture 
that they were either unacquainted with his 
language, or understood it but imperfectly. 
When he asked the question, ‘ Neander, wilt 
thou receive Feodora, who now kneels beside 
thee, for thy wedded wife?” he was doubtful 
if the bridegroom would understand him so as 
to reply ; but, to his astonishment, the latter 
pronounced “ Yes,’ so loudly and distinctly, as 
to ring through the church. Deep groans issu- 
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ing on every side from the multitude, accom- 
panied this terrible “ Yes ;” and a silent shud- 
der, for the first time, set in motion the corpse- 
like features of the bride. The pastor now 
turned himself to the latter, and, speaking more 
loudly, as though he would fain awake her from 
her death-like slumber, thus addressed her— 
“ Feodora, if thou wilt acknowledged Neander, 
now kneeling beside thee, for thy husband, then 
answer “ Yes!” Upon this, the inanimate bride 
seemed to awake, an expression of overpowering 
terror passed over her countenance, her pale lips 
quivered, a transient brilliancy gleamed from 
her eyes, and her bosom heaved. The “ Yes” 
now sounded like the shriek of anguish from the 
mouth of a dying person, and seemed to find an 
echo in the involuntary murmur of pity which 
escaped from the crowd. 

The bride sank insensible into the arms of the 
malicious old crone behind her, and some minutes 
passed in the most appalling silence. At last she 
resumed her place, more dead than alive, and the 
pastor concluded the service. The bridegroom 
now arose and led the tottering bride towards 
her former seat, while the old woman and the 
tall man followed behind. The first companions 
of the clergyman than reappeared, and having 
once more tied a bandage over his eyes, led him 
with some difficulty through the crowd. When 
they reached the door, he was pushed out with 
violence, and left to his solitary meditations, 
while they barred and bolted it from within. 

For a few minutes he stvod confused, and 
uncertain whether the late scene of terror, with 
all the extraordinary circumstances accompany- 
ing it, might not be a painful dream ; but when 
he had torn the bandage from his eyes, and be- 
held the church brilliantly illuminated before 
him, and heard the voicesof the multitude with- 
in, he could no longer doubt the reality of what 
had happened. In order to learn the sequel, as 
far as was in his power, he now concealed him- 
self in aniche onthe opposite side of the church ; 


| and, while listening here, heard the noise within 
minded him of the duty he had to perform. But | 


becoming louder and louder, as though a violent 
contest had arisen. He could distinguish the 
rough voice of the bridegroom commanding 
silence in an authoritative manner—then a long 
pause ensued—a shot was fired—and a shriek 
from a woman's voice was heard! ‘There was 
silence for a few moments, which was at last in- 
terrupted by the sounds of labour and the noise 


of spades and other implements, which lasted ~ 


perhaps about a quarter of an hour. 


The lights | 


were now extinguished, the murmur of many ~ 


voices was’ heard, 


and the whole multitude © 


rushed out of the church and hastened noisily p 


towards the sea, 


The old pastor, upon this, hastened back to- © 
He awakened his friends and ~ 
neighbours, and related to them the strange and — 
incredible things which had just happened. But © 
so silent and peaceful had been the previous © 
course of their lives, that those simple men, in- | 


wards his village. 


stead of believing their clergyman, were seized 
with a different kind of terror ; for they fancied 
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that his intellect had given way. It was, there- 
fore, with the utmost difficulty, and more because 
they were willing to gratify him by humouring 
his supposed caprices, that he at last persuaded 
them to accompany him to the church, and to 
provide themselves with shovels and pickaxes. 

Night had by this time disappeared, and the 
sun had already arisen, when the pastor and his 
flock ascended the hill towards the church. 

They now perceived a ship-of-war, in full sail, 
rapidly distanving the shore, and steering for the 
north. <A sight so unexpected rendered the in- 
habitants of the village a little dubious; and 
they were quite prepared to believe in the old 
man’s words, when they found the side doors of 
their church forcibly broken open. In breath- 
less expectation, therefore, they entered; the 
pastor pointed out to them the site of the grave 
which he had seen open the night before, and 
they could plainly perceive that the stone had 
been rolled away, and afterwards replaced. They, 
therefore, set to work with pickaxes, and on 
re-opening the grave, found a new and richly- 
ornamented coffin. 

The old man jumped down, the others fol- 
lowed his example, and the lid was speedily 
removed. Alas! the worthy pastor found his 
worst fears realized ; the coffin contained the 
corpse of the murdered bride, and the splendid 
diadem alone was awanting! She must have 
died instantaneously, for the ball had passed 
right through her heart. The expression of 
terror and anguish formerly observable on her 
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' countenance had disappeared, and in its place a 


heavenly peace illumed her features ; she lay ia 


| her coffin placid and calm as an angel. The old 





men knelt over her, lamenting bitterly; while 
silent astonishment and horror seized the be- 
holders. 

The pastor thought it his duty to announce 
the circumstance, without delay, to the Bishop 
of Zealand, as being his ecclesiastical superior ; 
and, meanwhile, until he should receive an an- 
swer from Copenhagen, made his simple parish- 
ioners take an oath of secrecy. The grave was 
once more clossd up, and no one ventured to 
allude to the circumstance. Suddenly there ap- 
peared in the little village a man of distinction 
frum the capital; he made the inhabitants state 
minutely all that had taken place, examined the 
grave, praised the silence hitherto observed, and 
strictly enjoined them to continue their secrecy, 
on pain of being visited with the most severe 
punishments. 

After the death of the old pastor, a manu- 
script, giving a detailed account of the whole 
transaction, was found, written by his own hand, 
appended to the church books. Many believed 
that they could trace some connection between 
the facts there stated and the mysterious events 
which took place in Russia after the deaths of 
Peter the Great and his Empress Catherine, 
But to explain the whole mystery attending the 
atrocious act would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, 





THE CLOAK. 


*Twas all for popularity— 
The Devil knows ’tis true— 
I've played the statesman thirty years, 
In Orange and in Blue; 
But soon I fear the cloak must go— 
The wretches laugh so at Jim Crow. 


Hypocrisy ! and must I soon 
Untie thy golden band ? 
Thou'st made a little man like me 
Look big like Talleyrand. 
Dear Cloak, without thy frowning screen, 
How must I look—how small and mean ! 


For place and pelf I fain would try 
The yellow patch once more ; 
But lest the rogues should sneer and bah, 
I feel confounded sore ; 
And sooth, so much I've dealt in bam, 
i'm devilish sheepish as I am. 


What am1I? Pshaw!—What nature meant, 
Herself the best can tell; 

But that ’twas none of nature’s lords, 
My conscience knows too well. 

Perhaps a lord by royal grace— 

A something good enough for place. 


And yet, good conscience, here I am 
A prime Whig Legislator ; 

A minister, a patriot too, 
Law-maker, lord-creator— 

I know myself too well, no dou, 

But yet they've hardly found me out. 


; 





Good Cloak, I thank thee for the tongue 
That thrill’d a grateful nation, 
And vowed, most patriot-like to fall 
With curs’d Appropriation. 
IT didwt—Dzid the gulled ones scout me ? 
No! What could England do without me? 


I am the juste milieu—for so 
My pensioned patriots say; 
Aud hence a little principle 
Must now and then give way, 
If not, Joe Hume, or else his Grace 
Wouid strip the Whigs of pelf and place. 


Dread consequence ! no royal smile, 
No Palace chat for me; 
If Cupid falls, then England's lost— 
If England, Liberty. 
The fate of England—hear, ye stupid! ~ 
The fate of Freedom, hangs on Cupid. 





Dread consequence !—Where we have ate, 
The Radicals may eat ; 
Or Tory dogs, in pride of place, 
May grub the children’s meat. 
Good right my hacks should howl “ Pollution ! 
Auarchy !—Bloodshed !—Kevolution !” 


Dread consequence !—My good old Cloak, 
I'll hug thee closer still; 

Still cram with words the simple gull, 
The knave with pudding fill; 

Still smile and kiss a fair bas bleu: 

For am not I the juste milieu ? 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS, FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Continued from our December No.) 
WESTMORELAND AND THE DALESMEN. 


Ix February, as I have said, of 1809, I quitted | have wounded the eye, from the whitewash ; 
Allan Bank ; and, from that time untilthedepth | a glare which, having been renewed amongst 
of summer, Miss Wordsworth was employed in | the general preparations against my coming to 
the task she had volunteered, of renewing and | inhabit the house, could not be sufficiently sub- 
furnishing the little cottage in which I was to | dued in tone for the artist's eye until the storm 
succeed the illustrious tenant who had, in my | of several winters had weather-stained and tamed 
mind, hallowed the rooms by a seven years’ oc- | down its brilliancy. The Westmoreland cottages, 
cupation, during, perhaps, the happiest period of | as a class, have long been celebrated for their 
his life—the early years of his marriage, and of — picturesque forms, and very justly so: in no part 
his first acquaintance with parental affections. | of the world are cottages to be found more 
Cottage, immortal in my remembrance! as well strikingly interesting to the eye by their general 
it might be; for this cottage I retained through | outlines, by the sheltered porches of their en- 
just seven and twenty years: this was the scene | trances, by their exquisite chimneys, by their 
of struggles the most tempestuous and bitter | rustic windows, and by the distribution of the 
within my own mind: this the scene of my des- | parts. Theseparts are on a larger scale, both as to 
pondency and unhappiness: this theseene of my | number and size, than a stranger would expect 
happiness—ahappiness which justifiedthe faith of | to find as dependencies and outhouses attached 
man’s earthlylot,as, uponthe whole, a dowry from | to dwellinghouses so modest; chiefly from the ne- 
Heaven. It was, in its exterior, not somucha pic- | cessity of making provision, both in fuel for them- 
turesque cottage—for its outline and proportions, | selves, and in hay, straw, and brackens for the 
its windows andits chimneys, were not sufficiently | cattle against the long winter. But,in praising 
marked and effective for the picturesque *—as it | the Westmoreland dwellings, it must be under- 
was lovely : one gable end was, indeed, most gor- | stood that only those of the native Dalesmen are 
geously appareled inivy, and so far picturesque ; | contemplated ; for as to those raised by the alien 
butthe principal side,orwhatmight becalled front, | intruders—* the lakers,” or “ foreigners” as they 
as it presented itself to the road, and was most | are sometimes called by the old indigenous pos- 
illuminated by windows, was embossed—nay, it | sessurs of the soil—these being designed to ex- 
might be said, smothered—in roses of different | hibit ‘a taste” and an eye for the picturesque, 
species, amongst which the moss and the damask | are pretty often mere models of deformity, as 


prevailed, These, together with as much jessa- | vulgar and as silly as it is well possible for any 
mine and honeysuckle as could find reom to | object tobe, in a case where, after all, the work- 
flourish, were not only in themselves a most in- | man, and ebedience to custom, and the necessities 
teresting garniture for a humble cottage wal!, 9 of the ground, &e., will often step in to compel 
but they also performed the acceptable service | the architects into common sense and propriety. 
of breaking the unpleasant glare that would else | The main defect in Scottish scenery, the eye- 


~ 


The idea of the picturesque is one which did not exist at all until the post-Christian ages; neither amongst the 
Grecians nor amongst the Romans; and therefore, as respects one reason, it was, that the art of landscape painting 
did not exist (except in a Chinese infancy, and as a mere trick of inventive ingenuity) amongst the finest artists of 
Greece. What és the picturesque, as placed in relation to the beautiful and the sublime?’ It is (to define it by the 
very shortest form of words) the characteristic, pushed into a sensible excess, ‘The prevailing character ef any natu- 
ral object, no matter how little attractive it may be tor beauty, is always interesting for itself, as the character and 
hieroglyphic symbol of the purposes pursued by Nature in the determination of its form, style of motion, texture of 
Buperticies, relation of parte, &c. 

‘Thus, for example,an expression of dulness and somnolent torpor does not ally itself with grace or elegance; but, in 
combination with strength and other quatities, it may compose a character of serviceable and patient endurance, as in 
the cart horse, having unity in itself, and tending to one class of uses sufficient to mark it out by circumscription for 
u distinct and separate contemplation. Now, in combination with certain counteracting circumstances, as with the 
momentary energy of some great effort, much of Gus peculiar character might be lost, or defeated, or dissipated. On 
that account, the skilful observer will seek out circumstances that are in harmony with the principal tendencies and 
assist them ; such, suppose, as a state of lazy relaxation from labour, and the fall of heavy drenching rain causing 
the head to droop, and the shaggy main, together with the fetlocks, to weep, ‘These, and other circumstances of 
attitude, &., bring out the character or prevailing tendency of the animal in some excess; and, in such a case, we 
call the resulting etfect to the eye—picturesque ; or, in fact, characteresque. In extending this speculation to ob- 
jects of art and human purposes, there is something more required of subtle investigation. Meantime, it is evident 
that neither the sublime nor the beautiful depends upon any secondary interest of a purpose or of a character OX Press 
ing that purpose. They (confining the case to visual objects)’court the primary interest involved in that (form, colour, 
texture, attitude, motion,) which forces admiration, which fascinates the eye, for itself, and without a question of any 
disting t purpose sand, instead of « haracter—that is, discriminating and separating expression, tending to the special and 
the judividual—they both agree in pursuing the Catholiceasthe Norinal—the Ideal, 
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sore that disfigures so many charming combina- 
tions of landscape, is the offensive style of the 
rural architecture; but still, even where it is 
worst, the mode of its offence is not by affectation 
and conceit, and preposterous attempts at realiz- 
ing sublime, Gothic, or castellated effects in little 
gingerbread ornaments, and “ tobacco pipes,” 
and make-believe parapets, and towers like 
kitchen or hot-house flues ; but in the hard un- 
disguised pursuit of mere coarse uses and 
needs of life. Too often, the rustic mansion, 
that should speak of decent poverty and seclu- 
sion, peaceful and comfortable, wears the most 
repulsive air of town confinement and squalid 
indigenee ; the house being built of substantial 
stone, three stories high, or even four, the roof 
of massy slate; and everything strong which re- 
spects the future outlay of the proprietor—every- 
thing frail which respects the comfort of the in- 
habitant: windows broken and stuffed up with 
rags or old hats ; steps and door encrusted with 
dirt; and the whole tarnished with smoke. 
Poverty—how different the face it wears looking 
with meagre staring eves from such a city 
dwelling as this, and when it peeps out, with 
rosy cheeks, frem amongst clustering roses and 
woodbines, at a little lattice, from a little one- 
story cottage! Are, then, the main character- 
istics of the Westmoreland dwellinghouses im- 
putable to superior taste? By no means. Spite 
of all that I have heard Mr Wordsworth and 
others say in maintaining that opinion, I, for my 
part, do and must hold—that the Dalesmen pro- 
duce none of the happy effects which frequently 
arise in their domestic architecture under any 
search after beautiful forms—a search which 
they despise with a sort of Vandal dignity ; no, 
nor with any sense or consciousness of their suc- 
Is it accident—mere casual 
good luck—that has brought forth, for instance, 
su many exquisite forms of chimneys? Not so; 
but it is this—it is good sense, on the one hand, 
bending and conforming to the dictates or 
even the suggestions of the climate, and the 
local circumstances of rocks, water, currents 
of air, &c.3; and, on the other hand, wealth 
sufficient to arm the builder with all suit- 
able means for giving effect to his purpose, 
and to evade the necessity of make-shifts. 
But the radical ground of the interest at- 
tached to Westmoreland cottage architecture, 
lies in its submission tothe determining agencies 
of the surrounding circumstances—such of them, 
I mean, as are permanent, and have been gathered 
from long experience. ‘The porch, for instance, 
which does so much to take away from a house 
the character of a rude box, pierced with holes 
for air, light, and ingress, has evidently been 
dictated by the sudden rushes of wind through 
the mountain “ghylls,” which make some kind 
of protection necessary to the ordinary door; 
and this reason has been strengthened in cases 
of houses near to a road, by the hospitable wish 
to provide a sheltered seat for the wayfarer— 
most of these porches being furnished with one 
in each of the two recesses, to the right and to 


eess, How then? 











the left. The long winter again, as I have 
already said, and the artificial prolongation of 
the winter, by the necessity of keeping the sheep 
long upon the low grounds, creates a call for 
large out-houses; and these, for the sake of 
warmth, are usually placed at right angles to 
the house; which has the effect of making a 
much larger system of parts than would else 
arise. But perhaps the main feature, which gives 
character to the pile of building, is the roof, and, 
above all, the chimneys. Itis the remark of an 
accomplished Edinburgh artist, H. W. Williams, 
in the course of his strictures~ upon the domes- 
tic architecture of the Italians, and especially of 
the Florentines, that the character of buildings, 
in certain circumstances, ‘depends wholly or 
chiefly on the form of the roof and the chimney. 
This,” he goes on, ‘‘ is particularly the case in 
Italy, where more variety and taste is displayed 
in the chimneys than in the buildings to which 
they belong. ‘These chimneys are as peculiar 
and characteristic as palm trees in a tropical 
climate.” Again, in speaking of Calabria and 
the Ionian Islands, he says—‘t We were forcibly 
struck with the consequence which the beauty 
of the chimneys imparted to the character of the 
whole building.’ Now, in Great Britain, he 
complains, with reason, of the very opposite re- 
sult; not the plain building ennobled by the 
chimney ; but the chimney degrading the 
noble building; and in Edinburgh, especially, 
where the homely and inelegant appearance of 
the chimneys contrasts most disadvantageously 
and offensively with the beauty of the buildings 
which they surmount.” Even here, however, he 
makes an exception for some of the old buildings, 
“whose chimneys, he admits, © are very taste- 
fully decorated, and contribute essentially to the 
beauty of the general effect.” It is probable, 
therefore, and many houses of the Elizabethan 
era confirm it, that a better taste prevailed, in 
this point, amonyst our ancestors, both Scottish 
and English; that this elder fashion travelled, 
together with many other usages, from the 
richer parts of Scotland to the Borders, and 
thence to the vales of Westmoreland ; where they 
have continued to prevail, from their affection- 
ate adhesion to all patriarchal customs. Some, 
undoubtedly, of these Westmoreland forms have 
been dictated by the necessities of the weather, 
and the systematic energies of human skill, from 
age to age, applied to the very difficult task of 
training smoke into obedience, under the peculiar 
difficulties presented by the sites of Westmore- 
land houses. ‘These are chosen, generally speak- 
ing, with the same good sense and regard to du- 
mestic comfort, as the primary consideration 
(without, however, disdainfully slighting the 
sentiment, whatever it were, of peace, of seclu- 
sion, of gaiety, of solemnity, the special “ relligio 
loci’) which seems to have guided the choice of 
those who founded religious houses. And here, 
again, by the way, appears a marked difference 
between the Dalesmen and the intrusive gentry 


© Travels in Italy, Greece, and the lonian Islands, 
vol, hy p- 74-5, 
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—not creditable to the latter. The native 
Dalesman, well aware of the fury with which the 
wind often gathers and eddies about any emi- 


} 
‘ 


nence, however trifling its elevation, never thinks | 


of planting his house there: whereas the stranger, 


singly selicitous about the prospect or the range | 


of jake which his gilt saloons are to command, 
chooses his site too often upon points better 
fitted for a temple of Kolus than a human dwell- 
ingplace ; and he belts his house with balcon- 
ies and verandas that a mountain gale often 
tears away in mockery. The Dalesman, where- 
ever his choice is not circumscribed, selects a 
sheltered spot, (a wray,* for instance,) which pro- 


tects him from the wind altogether, upon one or — 


two quarters, and on all quarters from its tornado 
violence: he takes good care, at the same time, 
to be within a few feet of a mountain beck; a 
caution suv little heeded by some of the villa 


founders, that absolutely, in a country sur. | 


charged with water, they have sometimes found 
themselves driven, by sheer necessity, to the 
alter-thought of sinking a well. ‘The very best 
situation, however, in other respects, may be 
bad in one ; and sometimes finds its very advan- 
tages, and the beetling crags which protect its 
rear, Obstructions the most permanent to the 
ascent of smoke; and it is in the contest with 
these natural baflling repellents of the smoke, 
and in the variety of artifices for modifying its ver- 
tical, or for accomplishing its lateral escape, that 
have arisen the large and graceful variety of 
chimney models, My cottage, wanting this primary 
feature of elegance in the constituents of West- 
moreland cottage architecture, and wanting also 
another very interesting feature of the elder 
architecture, annually becoming more and more 
rare, viz., the outside vallery, (which is some- 
times merely of wood, but is much more striking 
when provided for in the orivinal construetion 
of the house, and completely enfoneé in the 
masonry,) could not rank high amongst the pie- 
turesque houses of the country ; those, at least, 
which are such by virtue of their architectural 
form. 
outline to the rear, by the aid of one little pro- 
jecting room,and also of a stableand little barn,in 
immediate contact with the dwellinghouse, It had, 
besides, the great advantage of a varying height: 


two sides being about fifteen or sixteen feet high 
from the exposure of both stories ; whereas the | 
other two being swathed about by a little orchard 
that rose rapidly and unequally towards the vast 
mountain range in the rear, exposed only the 
upper story ; and, consequently, on those sides 
the elevation rarely rose beyond seven or eight 
feet. All these accidents of irregular form and | 
outline, gave to the house some little preten- | 
sions to # picturesque character ; whilst its ‘“sep- | 
arable accidents” (as the logicians say)—its | 
bowery roses and jessamine clothed it inloveliness | 


—its associations with Wordsworth—crowned it, 
to my mind, with historical dignity ; and, finally, 
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* Wroie is the old Danish, or Icelandic word for | 


It was, however, very irregular in its | 
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my own twenty-seven years off-and-on connexion 
with it, have, by ties persenal and indestructib'e, 
endeared it to my heart so unepeakably beyond 
all other houses, that even now | rarely dream 
through four nights running, that I do not find 
myself (and others beside) in some one of those 
rooms; and, most probably, the last cloudy de- 
lirium of approaching death will re-install me in 
some chamber of that same humble cottage. 
‘What a tale,” says Foster, the eloquent essay- 
ist-—* what a tale could be told by many a room, 
were the walls endowed with memory and 
speech !” or, in the more impassioned expressions 
of Wordsworth— 

“Ah! what a lesson to a thoughtless man, 

if any gladsome field of earth 

Could render back the sighs to which it hath responded, 
Or echo the sad steps by which it hath been trod!” , 





And equally affeeting it would be, if such a field 
or such a house could render up the echoes of 
joy, of festal music, of jubilant laughter—the 
innecent mirth of infants, or the gaiety, not less 
innocent, of youthful mothers—equally affect- 
ing would be such a reverberation of forgotten 
household happiness, with the re-echoing records 
of sighs and groans, And few indeed are the 
houses that, within a pericd no longer than 
from the beginning of the century to 1835 (so 
long was it either mine or Wordsworth’s,) have 
crowded such ample materials for those echoes, 
whether sorrowful or joyous, 
SOCIETY OF THE LAKES. 

My cottage was ready in the summer; but I was 
playing truant amongst the valleys of Somerset. 
shire; and, meantime, different families, through- 
out the summer, borrowed the cottage of the 
\S ordsworths asmy friends: they consisted chiefly 
of ladies; and some, by the delicacy of their 
attentions to the flowers, &ce., gave me reason 
to consider their visit during my absence as a 
real honour; others—such is the difference of 
people in this world—left the rudest memorials 
of their careless habits impressed upon house, 
furniture, garden, &c. In November, at last, 
I—the long-expected—made my appearance ; 
some little sensation did really and naturally 
attend my coming, for most of the draperies 
belonging to beds, curtains, Se., had been 
sewed by the young women of that or the ads 
joining vales. This had caused me to be talked 
of, Many had seen me on my visit to the 
Wordsworths. Miss Wordsworth had intro- 
duced the curious to a knowledge of my age, 
name, prospects, and all the rest of what can 
be interesting to know. Even the old people of 
the vale were a little excited by the accounts 
(somewhat exaggerated, perhaps) of the never. 
ending books that continued to arrive in pack. 
ing-cases for several months in succession, No- 
thing in these vales so much fixes the attention 
and respect of the people as the reputation of 
being a ‘* far learn’d”’ man. So far, therefore, 
I had already bespoke the favourable opinion of 
the Dalesmen, And a separate kind of interest 
arose amongst mothers aud daughters, in the 


angle. Ience the many “wrays” in the Jake district. | knowledge that I should necessarily want what 
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—in a sense somewhat different from the gene- 
ral one—is called a ‘‘ housekeeper ;”’ that is, not 
an upper servant to superintend others, but one 
who could undertake, in her own person, all the 
duties of the house. It is not discreditable to 
these worthy people that several of the richest 
and most respectable families were anxious to 
secure the place for a daughter. Had I been 
a dissipated young man, I have good reason to 
know that there would have been no canvassing 
at all for the situation. But partly my books 
spoke for the character of my pursuits with these 
<imple-minded people—partly the introduction of 
the Wordsworths guaranteed the safety of such 
a service. Even then, had I persisted in my 
original intention of bringing a man-servant, no 
respectable young woman would have accepted 
the place. As it was, and it being understood 
that | had renounced this intention, many, in a 
centle difident way, applied for the place, or 
their parents on their behalf. And I mention 
the fact, because it illustrates one feature in the 
manners of this primitive and peculiar peo- 
ple, the Dalesmen of Westmoreland. However 
wealthy, they do not think it degrading to per- 
mit even the eldest daughter to go out a few 
years to service, The object is not to gain a 
sum of money in wages, but that sort of house- 
hold experience which is supposed to be un- 
attainable upon a suitable scale out of a gentle- 
man’s family. So far was this carried, that, 
amoagst the offers made to myself, was one from 
a young woman whose family was amongst the 
very oldest in the country, and who was at that 
time under an engagement of marriage to the 
very richest young man in the vale, She and 
her future husband had a reasonable prospect 
of possessing ten thousand pounds in land; and 
yet neither her own family nor her husband's 
objected to her seeking such a place as I could 
offer, ler character and manners, | ought to 
add, were so truly excellent, and won respect so 
inevitably from everybody, that nobody could 
wonder at the honourable confidence reposed in 
her by her manly and spirited young lover. The 
issue of the matter, as respected my service, 
was, why I do not know, that Miss Wordsworth 
did not accept of her ; and she fulfilled her pur- 
pose in another family, a very grave and respect- 
able one, in Kendal. She stayed about a couple of 
years, returned, and married the young man to 
whom she had engaged herself, and is now the 
prosperous mother of a fine handsome family ; 
and she, together with her mother-in-law, are 
the two leading matrons of the vale. 

It was on a November night, about ten o'clock, 
that I first found myself installed in a house of 
my own—this cottage, so memorable from its 
past tenant to all men, 60 memorable to myself 
from all which has since past in connexion with 
it. A writer in The Qarterly Review, in no- 
ticing the autobiography of Dr Watson, the 
Bishop of Liandafi, has thought fit to say that 
the lakes, of course, afforded no society CAp- 
able of appreciating this commonplace, coarse- 
minded man of talents. The person who said 


| miles 











this I understand to have been De Whittaker, 
the respectable antiquary. Now, that the reader 
may judge of the propriety with which this was 
asserted, I shall slightiy rehearse the muster- 
roll of our lake society, as it existed at the 
time when I seated myself in my Grasmere cot- 
tage. I will undertake to say, that the meanest 
person in the whole scattered community was 
more extensively accomplished than the good 
bishop, was more conscientiously true to his 
duties, and had more varied powers of conversa. 
tion. Wordsworth and Coleridge, then living 
at Allan Bank, in Grasmere, I will not notice in 
such a question, Southey, living thirteen miles 
off, at Keswick, I have already noticed ; and he 
needs no proneur. 1 will begin with Windermere. 
At Clappersgate, a little hamlet of perhaps six 
houses, on its north-west angle, and about five 
frum my cottage, resided two Scottish 
ladies, daughters of Dr Cullen, the famous phy- 
sician and They were universally 
beloved for their truly kind dispositions, and the 
firm independence of their conduct. ‘They had 
been reduced from great affluence to a condition 
of rigorous poverty. Their father had made what 
should have been a fortune by his practice. The 
good doctor, however, was careless of his money 
in proportion to the facility with which he 
made it. All 
the whole family. 


nosolovist. 


was put inte a box, open to 
Breach of confidence, in the 
most thoughtless use of this money, there could 
be none ; because no restraint in that point, be- 


yond what honour and goud-sense imposed, was 


laid upon any of the elder children. Under 
such regulations, it mav be imagined that Dr 


Cullen would not accumulate any very large 
capital; and, at his death, the family, for the 
first time, found themselves in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, OF the two be- 
longed to our lake population, one had married a 
Mr Millar, sun to the celebrated professor Millar 
of Glasgow, 


daughters who 


This gentleman had died in Ame. 
rica; and Mrs Millar was now a childless widow, 
The other still remained unmarried. 
equally independent; and independent even 
with regard to their nearest relatives ; for, even 
from their brother—who had risen to rank and 
aftuence as a Scottish judge, under the title of 
Lord Cullen—they declined to receive assist- 
ance ; and except for some small addition made 
to their income by a novel called “ Home,” [in as 
many as seven volumes, | really believe, | by Miss 
Cullen, their expenditure was rigorously shaped 
tu meet that very slender income, which they 
drew from their shares of the patrimonial wrecks, 
More honourable and modest independence, or 
poverty more gracefully supported, I have 
rarely known, Meantime, these ladies, though 
literary and very agreeable in conversation, 
could not be classed with what now began to be 
known as the /ake community of literati; for 
they took no interest in any one of the lake 
poets ; did not affect totake any ; and | am sure 
they were not aware of so much value in any 
one thing these poets had written, as could make 
it worth while even to look into their books ; 
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and accordingly, as well-bred women, they took | 
the same course as was pursued for several years | 


by Mrs Hannah More, viz., cautiously to avoid 
mentioning their names in my presence. ‘This 
was natural enough in women who had probably 


built their early admiration upon French models, | 


(for Mrs Millar used to tell me that she regard- 
ed the “Mahomet” of Voltaire as the most 
perfect of human compositions,) and still more 
so at a period when almost all the world hed 
surrendered their opinions and their literary 
consciences (so to speak) into the keeping of 
The Edinburgh Review ; in whose favour, besides, 
those ladies had the pardonable prepossessions 
of national pride, as a collateral guarantee of 
that implicit faith which, in those days, stronger 
minded people than they took a pride in profess- 
ing. Still, in defiance of prejudices mustering 
so strongly to support their blindness, and the 
still stronger support which this blindness drew 
from their total ignorance of everything either 
done or attempted by the lake poets, these ami- 
able women persisted in one uniform tone of 
courteous forbearance, as often as. any question 
arose to implicate the names either of Words- 
worth or of Coleridge ; any question about them, 
their books, their families, or anything that was 
theirs. They thought it strange, indeed, (for 
so much I heard by a circuitous course,) that 
promising and intellectual young men—men edu- 
cated at great universities, such as Mr Wilson 
of Elleray, or myself, or a few others who had 
paid us visits,—should possess so deep a venera- 
tion for these writers; but evidently this was 
an infatuation—a craze, originating, perhaps, 
in personal connexions; and, as the craze of 
valned friends, to be treated with tenderness, 
For us therefore—for our sakes—they took a 
religious care to suppress all allusion to these 
disreputable names ; and it is pretty plain how 
sincere their indifference must have been with 
regard to these neighbouring authors, from the 
evidence of one fact, viz., that when, in IS10, Mr 
Coleridge began to issue, in weekly numbers, 
his F’riend, which, by the prospectus, held 
forth a promise of meeting all possible tastes— 
literary, philosophic, political—even this com. 
prehensive field of interest, combined with the 
adventitious attraction (so very unusual, and so 
little to have been looked for in that thinly- 
peopled region) of a local origin, from the bo- 
som of those very hills at the foot of which 
(though on a different side) they were them- 
selves living, failed altogether to stimulate their 
torpid curiosity ; so perfect was their persuasion 
beforehand, that no good thing could by possi- 
bility come out of a community that had fallen 
under the ban of the Edinburgh critics, 
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| from the total want of variety, in consequence 
of defective arrangements on his part for en. 
suring the co-operation of his friends ; no con. 
ceivable act of authorship that Coleridge coudd 
have perpetrated, no possible overt act of dull. 
ness and somnolent darkness that he could have 
authorized, was so well fitted to sustain the im. 
pression, with regard to him and his friends, that 
had pre-occupied these ladies’ minds. Jlabes 
confitentem reum! | amsure they would exclaim ; 
not perhaps confessing to that form of delin- 
quency which they had been taught to expect— 
trivial or extravagant sentimentalism ; German- 
ity alternating with tumid inanity ; not this, 
but sumething quite as bad or worse, viz., pal- 
pable dulness—dulness that could be felt and 
handled—rayless obscurity as to the thoughts— 
and communicated in language that, according 
to the Bishop of Llandati’s complaint, was not 
always English. For, though the particular 
words cited for blame were certainly known to 
the vocabulary of metaphysics, and had even 
been employed by a writer of Queen Anne’s 
reign, (Leibnitz,) who, if any, had the gift of 
translating dark thoughts into plain ones—still 
it was intolerable, in point of good sense, that 
one who had to win his way into the public ear, 
should begin by bringing, before a popular and 
miscellaneous audience, themes that could re- 
quire such starthng and revolting words. TZ'he 
Delphic Oracle was the kindest of the nick-names 
whichthe literary taste of Windermere conferred 
upon the new journal. This was the laughing 
suggestion of a clever young lady, a daughter of 








the Bishop of Llandai¥, who stood in a neutral 





position with regard to Coleridge. But others 
there were, amongst his supposed friends, who 
felt even more keenly than this young lady the 
shocking want of adaptation tou his audience in 
the choice of matter ; and, even to an audience 
better qualified to meet such matter, the want of 
adaptation in the mode of publication, viz., peri. 
odicaliy, and by weekly recurrence; a mode of se. 
liciting the publie attention which even author. 
izes the expectation of current topics—topies 
arising each with its own week or day. One 
in particular I remember, of these disap- 
proving friends; a Mr Jlair, an accomplished 
scholar, and a frequent visiter at Elleray, who 


| started the playful scheme of a satirical rejoinder 


At the | 


same time, it is melancholy to confess that, | 


partly from the dejection of Coleridge ; his con- 
stant immersion in opium at that period ; his 
hatred of the duties he had assumed, or at least 
of their too frequent and periodical recurrence ; 
and partly also from the bad selection of topics 
fur a miscellauevus audience ; from the heaviness 
and obscurity with which they were treated ; and 


| 
lethargic state: 


| 


to Coleridge’s Friend, under the name of The 
Enemy, which was to follow always in the wake 
of its leader, and to stimulate Coleridge, [at the 
same time that it amused the public, ] by attic 
banter, or by downright opposition, and shewing 
fight in good earnest. It was a plan that might 
have done good service to the world, and chiefly 
through a seasonable irritation (never so much 
as then) applied to Coleridge's too 
in fact, throughout life, it is 
most deeply to be regretted that Coleridge's 
powers and peculiar learning were never forced 
out into a large display by intense and almost 
persecuting opposition, However, this scheme, 
like thousands of other day-dreams and bubbles 
that rose upon the breath of morning spirits 
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and buoyant youth, fell to the ground ; and, in 


the meantime, no enemy to The Friend appeared | 


that was capable of matching The Friend when 
left to itself and its own careless or vagrant guid- 
ance. The Friend ploughed heavily along for 
nine-and-twenty numbers; and our fair re- 
eusants and non-conformists in all that regarded 
the lake poetry or authorship, the two Scottish 
ladies of Clappersgate, found no reasons for 
changing their opinions ; but continued, for the 
rest of my acquaintance with them, to practice 
the same courteous and indulgent silence, when- 
ever the names of Coleridge or Wordsworth 
happened to be mentioned. 

In taking leave of these Scottish ladies, it 
may be interesting to mention that, previously 
to their final farewell to our lake society, upon 
taking up their permanent residence in York, 


(which step they adopted—partly, I believe, toen- | 
joy the more diversified society which that great 





city yields, and, at any rate, the more accessible | 


society than amongst mountain distriets—partly 
with a view tothe cheapness of that rich dis- 
trict in comparison with our sterile soil, poor 
towns, and poor agriculture,) somewhere about 
the May or June of j1810, I think—they were 


_feelings of those who were. 


able, by a long preparatory course of economy, — 


to invite to the English lakes a family of fo- 
reigners—what shall I call them ?—afamily Ang- 
Jo-Gailu-Americans—from the Carolinas. The 
invication had been of old standing, and offered, 
as an expression of gratitude, from these ladies, 
fur many hospitalities and friendly services ren- 
dered by the two heads of that family to Mrs 
Millar, in former years, and under circumstances 
of peculiar trial. Mrs Millar had been hastily 
summoned from Scotland to attend her husband 
at Charleston ; him, on her arrival, she found 
dying ; and, whilst overwhelmed by this sudden 
blow, it may be imagined that the young widow 
would find trials enough for her fortitude, with- 
out needing any addition to the load, from friend- 
lessness amongst a nation of strangers, and from 
total solitude. These evils were spared to Mrs 
Millar, through the kind offices and disinterested 
exertions of an American gentleman, (French 


by birth, but American by adoption,) M. Si- | 


mond, who took upon himself the cares of su- 
perintending Mr Millar’s funeral through all its 
details ; and, by this most seasonable service, 
secured to the heart-stricken young widow that 
most weleome of privileges in all situations— 
the privilege of unmolested privacy ; for assu- 
redly the heaviest aggravation of such bereave- 
ments lies in the necessity, too often imposed by 
circumstances, upon him or upon her, who may 
happen to be the sole responsible representative, 
and, at the same time, the dearest friend of the 
deceased, of superintending the funeral arrange- 
ments. In the very agonies of a new-born grief, 
whilstthe heart isyet raw and bleeding, the mind 
not yet able to comprehend its loss, the very light 
of day hateful to the eyes; the necessity, even at 
such a moment arises, and without aday’s delay, 
and of facing strangers, talking with strangers, 
discussing the most empty details, with a view to 








the most sordid of considerations—cheapness, 
convenience, custom, and local prejudice; and, 
finally, talking about whom? why, the very 
child, husband, wife, who has just been torn 
away ; and this, too, under a consciousness that 
the being so hallowed is, as to these strangers, 
an object equally indifferent with any one person 
whatsoever that died a thousand years ago. 
Fortunate, indeed, is that person who has a 
natural friend, or, in default of such a friend, 
who finds a volunteer stepping forward to relieve 
him from a conflict of feeling so peculiarly un- 
seasonable. Mrs Millar never forgot the service 
which had been rendered to her; and she was 
happy when M,. Simond, who had become a 
wealthy citizen of America, at length held out 
the prospect of coming to profit by her hospitable 
attentions, amongst that circle of friends with 
whom she and her sister had surrounded them- 
selves in so interesting a partof England. M. 
Simond had been a French emigrant—not, I 
believe, so far connected with the privileged 
orders of his country or with any political party 
as to be absolutely forced out of France by 
danger or by panic ; but he had shared in the 
Revolutionary 
France, in the anarchy of the transition state, 
and still heaving to and fro with the subsiding 
shocks of the great earthquake, did not suit 
him: there was neither the polish which he sought 
in its manners, nor the security which he sought 
in its institutions. England he did not love ; 
but yet, if not England, some country which had 
grown up from English foundations was the coun- 
try for him; and, as he augured no rest for 
France, through some generations to come, but 
an endless succession of revolution to revolution, 
anarchy to anarchy, he judged it best that, having 
expatriated himself and lost one country, he 
should solemnly adopt another. Accordingly, 
he became an American citizen, English he al- 
ready spoke with propriety and fluency. And, 
finally, he cemented his English connexions by 
marrying an English lady, the niece of John 
Wilkes. ‘ What John Wilkes?” asked a lady, 
one of a dinner-party at Calgarth, (the house of 
Dr W atson, the celebrated Bishop of Llandaff,) 
upon the banks of Windermere.—‘* What John 
Wilkes!” re-echoed the Bishop, with a vehe- 
ment intonation of scorn; “ What John Wilkes, 
indeed! as if there ever was more than one John 
Wilkes—fuma super athera notos !”°—* O my 
Lord, I beg your pardon,” said an old lady, nearly 
connected with the Bishop, ‘‘ there were two ; 
I knew one of them: he was a little, ill-looking 
man, and he kept the Blue Boar at — 
“At Flamborough Head!" roared the Bishop, 
with a savage expression of disgust. The old 
lady, suspecting that some screw was loose in 
the matter, thought it prudent to drop the con- 
test ; but she murmured, sotto voce, “ No, not at 
Flamborough Head, but at Market Drayton.” 
Madame Simond, then, was the niece, not of the 
ill-looking host of the Blue Boar, but of the 
Wilkes, so memorably connected with the par- 
vanimities of the English government at one 
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period ; with the casuistry of our English con- 
stitution, by the questions raised in his person 
as to the effects of expulsion from the House of 
Commons, &c., &e.; and. finally, with the his- 
tory of English jurisprudence, by his intrepidity 
on the matter of general warrants. 
party, when at length it  errived, consisted 
of two persons besides himself, viz., his 
wife, the niece of Wilkes, and a young ijady of 
eighteen, standing in the relation of grand-niece 
to the same memorable person. This young lady, 
highly pleasing in her person, on quitting the lake 
district, went northwards, with her party, to 
Edinburgh, and there became acquainted with 
Mr Francis Jeffrey, the present Lord Jeffrey, 
who, naturally enough, fell in love with her— 
followed her across the Atlantic—and in Charles- 
ton, I believe. received the honour of her hand 
in marriage. J, as one of Mrs Millar’s friends, 
putin my elaim to entertain her American party 
in my turn, One long summers day, they all 
came over to my cottage in Grasmere ; and as it 
became my duty to do the honours of our vale 
to the strangers, [ thought that 1 could not dis- 
charge the duty in a way more hkely to interest 
them all, than by conducting them through Gras- 
mere into the little inner chamber of asedale ; 
and there, within sight of the solitary cattage— 
Blentarn Ghy]i—telling them the story of the 
Greens; because, in this way, T had an oppor- 
tunity, at the same time, of shewing the scenery 
from some of the best points, and of opening to 
them a few glimpses of the character and cus- 
toms which distinguish this section of the Eng. 
lish yeomanry from ethers. The story did cer- 
tainly interest them all ; and thus far I succeeded 
in my duties as Cicerone and Amphytrion of the 
day. But throughout the rest of our long morn. 
ing’s ramble, I remember that accident, or, pos. 
bibly, the politeness of M. Simond and his French 
sympathy with a young man’s natural desire to 
stand well in the eyes of a handsome young 
woman, so ordered it, that I had constantly the 
honour of being Miss Wilkes’ immediate com- 
panion, as the narrowness of the path pretty 
generally threw us into ranks of two and two. 
Having, therefore, through so many hours, the 
opportunity of an exclusive conversation with 
this young lady, it would have been my own fault 
had I failed to carry off an impression of her 
great good sense, as well as her amiable and 
spirited character. Certainly I did mon possible 
to entertain her, both on her own account and 
us the visiter of my Scottish friends, But. inthe 
midst of all my efforts, I had the mortification 
to feel that I was rowing egainst the stream: 
that there was a silent body of prepossession 
weainst the whole eatop of the lakers, which no- 
thing could unsettle. Miss Wilkes naturally 
looked up, with some feelings of re-pect, to M. 
Simond, who, by his marriage with her aunt, had 
become her own vuardian and protector, Now, 
M. Simond, of all the men in the wor!d, was the 
Jast who could have appreciated an English 
poet. He had. to begin with, a French inapti- 
tuce for apprehending poetry at all; any poetry, 


M. Simond’s | 





EE 


that is, which transcends manners and the in. 
terests of social life. ‘Then, unfortunately. not 
merely through what he had not, but equally 
through what he had, this cleverish Frenchman 
was, by whole diameters of the earth, remote 
from the station at which he could comprehend 
Wordsworth. He was a thorough knowing man 
of the world, keen, sharp as a razor, and valu- 
ing nothing but the tangible and the ponderable. 
fie had a smattering of mechanics, of physiology, 
geology, mineralogy. and all other ologies what- 
soever; he had, besides, at his fingers’ ends, a 
huge body of statistical facts—how many people 
did live, could live, ought to live, in each parti. 
cular district of each manufacturing county— 
how many old women of eighty-three there ought 
to be to so many little children of one—how 
many murders ought to be committed in a month 
by each town of 5,000 souls—and so on ad infin- 
itum. And to such a thin shred had his old 
French politeness been worn down by Ame- 
rican attrition, that his thin lips could, with 
much ado, contrive to disguise his contempt for 
those who failed to meet him exactly upon his 
own field, with exactly his own quality of know- 
ledge. Yet, after all, it was but a little case of 
knowledge, that he had packed up neatly for a 
make-shift ; just what corresponds to the little 
assortment of razors, tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, 
hair-brushes, cork-screw, gimlet, &c. &c., which 
one carries in one’s trunk, ina red Morocco case, 
tou meet the casualties of a journey. ‘The more 
was one indignant at being the object of such 4 
man’s contempt, the more heartily did one disdain 
his disdain, and reealcitrate his kicks. On the 
single day which Mrs Millar could spare for 
Grasmere, I had taken care to ask Wordsworth 
amongst those who were to meei the party. 
Wordsworth came; but, by instinct, he and 
Monsieur Simond knew and recoiled trom each 
other. They met, they saw, they interdespised., 
Wordsworth, on his side, seemed so heartily to 
despise M. Simond, that he did not stir or make 
an effort to right himself under any misappre- 
hension of the Frenchman, but coolly acquiesced 
in any and every inference which he might be 
pleased to draw; whilst M. Simond, double- 
charged with contempt from The Edinburgh 
Review, and from the report (I cannot doubt) 
of his present hostess, manifestly thought Words. 
worth too abject almost for the trouble of too 
openly disdaining him, More than one of us 
could have done justice on this malefactor, by 
meeting M. Simond on his own ground, and 
taking the conceit out of him most thoroughly. 
| was one of those; for I had the very know- 
ledge, or some of it, that he most paraded. 
But one of us was lazy ; another thought it not 
tanti; and I, for my part, in my own house, 
could not move upon such a service. And in 
thusedays, moreover, whenas yet I loved Words- 
worth not less than I venerated him, a suc- 
cess that would have made himsufferin any man’s 
opinion by comparison with myself, would have 
been painful to my feelings. Never did party 


| meet more exquisitely ill-assorted ; never did 
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SOCIETY OF THE LAKES. 


party separate with more exquisite and cordial 
disgust, in its principal members, towards each 
other. I mention the ease at all in order to 
lustrate the abject condition of worldly opinion 
in which Wordsworth then lived, Perhaps his 
iii fame was just then in its meridian; for M. 
Simond, soon after, published his knoglish tour 
in two octavo volumes ; and, of course, he goes 
over his residence at the lakes ; yetit isastrong 
fact that, according to my remembrance, he does 
net to mention person 
Wordsworth. 

One anecdote, before parting with these ladies, 
I will mention as received from Miss Cullen on 
her personal knowledge the fact. There 
are stories current which resemble this; but 
wanting that immediate guarantee for their accu. 


bliged 


vouchsate such a us 


of 


racy which, in this case, I at least was o 
tu admit, the attestation so perfectly 
veracious a reporter as this excellent lady. 
A female friend of her own, a person of fa- 
mily and consideration, being on the eve of 
undertaking a visit to a remote part of the 
kingdom, dreamed that, on reaching the end 
of her journey, and drawing up to the steps 
of the door, a footinan, with a very marked and 
forbidding expression of countenance, his com- 


in of 


plexion pale and bloudless, and bis manners sullen, 
presented himself to let down the steps of her 
carriage. ‘Thissame man, at asubsequent point 
of her dream, appeared to be stealing up a private 
staircase, with some murderous instruments in 
hishands, towards a bed-room door. Thisdream 
Some time after, 
the lady, accompanied by a grown-up daughter, 
accomplished her journey, Great was the shock 


was repeated, I think, twice. 


aan) 


which awaited her reaching her friend's 
! 


house: a servant, corresponding in all points to 


on 


the shadowy outline of her dream, equally bloud- 
less in complexion, and equally gloomy in man- 
ner, appeared at her carriage door, The issue 
of the story was—that upon a particular night, 
after a stay of some length, the lady grew unac- 
countably nervous; resisted her feelings for 
some time ; but at length, at the entreaty of her 
daughter, who slept in the same room, suffered 
some Communication of the case to be made toa 
gentleman resident in the house, who had not 
yet retired to rest. This gentleman, struck by 
the dream, and still more on recalling to mind 
some suspicious preparations, as if for a hasty 
departure, in which he had detected the servant, 
Waited in three o'clock in 
the morning—at which time hearing a stealthy 
with 
firearms, and met the man at the lady's door, so 
equipped as toleave no doubt of his intentions ; 
which possibly contemplated only robbing of the 
lady's jewels, but possibly also murder in a case 
of extremity. There are other stories with some 
of the same circumstances: and, in particular, I 
remember one very like it in Dr Abercrombie's 
* Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers,’ 
(1830,] p. 253. But in this version of Dr Aber- 
crombie s, (supposing it another version of the 
same story,) the striking circumstance of antici- 
pating the servant's features is omitted ; and in 
ho version, except this of Miss Cullen's, have I 
heard the names mentioned both of the parties 
to the affair, and also of the place at which it 
occurred, 


concealment until 


step moving up the staircase, he issued 


HYMN OF THE BREADTAXED. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


TUNE Auld lang Syne.” 


SHALL drones the pangs of millions task, 
And curse their natal soil, 
That starving men may vainly ask 
For leave to toil ? 
They curse God's gift to man—the foodful land, 
Which he a blessing made— 
To pacsy Labour's skill’d rigit hand, 
And ruin Trade. 
When wilt thou, Dupe! when wilt thou, Thrall ! 
When will ye, Living Clods! 
Tell they who curse the land of all, 
* The Land is Ged's 2” 
How long shall idlers tax the bread 
Which starving toil hath earn'd 2 
Aud toiling men, half cloth'd, half fed, 


Like dogs be spurn’d 


How long shall matrons cuise the day, 
When bride's rings first were worn ? 
And children to their fathers say, 
‘Why were we born?” 
A crime to love it cannot be! 
What said’st thou, Love Divine 2 
“ Let litde children come to ime, 
For they are mine.” 





() when, like chainlesa seas and winds, 
Will Trade be chainless—When ? 
Wien soulless tyrants shall bave minds, 
Or slaves be men, 


Then they who curse the blessed sod, 
And vainly curse the pen, 
Sin-humbled, will believe in God, 
Aud not tall then. 


Then British hands will gather grain, 
From every teeming soil ; 
And no starv'd victim ask in vain, 
For leave to toil. 


No mother then will wildly pray, 
That God would close her womb, 
And take her peor lust-born away ! 
And bless its tomb! 


Her sorrow will be turn'd to glee, 
And none her joy reprove ; 
For then no lounger will it be 
A crime tw love! 
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THE LIFE-BOAT.—A SKETCH. 


* Now sliding, sinks 


Adown the steepy wave; then, toss‘d on high, 
Rides on the billows, and deties the storm. 


Ir was about three o'clock in the afternoon of 
a stormy October day, whilst I was sojourning 
at a seaport on the east coast of England, thata 
rumour spread through the town of a vessel being 
seen driving upon the north rocks. Hurrying 
seaward, | reached the pier-head, which was 
ulready crowded with deeply-tanned faces, whose 
expression described less the fever of anxiety 
than the ardour of enterprise. ‘The wind being 
due east, and the tide setting in, brought with 
them waves of gigantic magnitude, which, roll- 
ing onwards, broke with the crash of thunder 
against the barriers ; whilst, to the north, might 
be distinctly seen a vessel approaching the con- 
summation of her fate. She had a reversed 
ensign flying at the main; and her crew, who 
had taken refuge in the weather-riguzing, were 
waving their hats as their luckless bark gra- 
dually drifted towards the shelves, over which 
the water was seen to beat death-like and fear- 
fully. The life-boat having been launched from 
the slip, was speedily manned ; and it was pouetic- 
al beyond idea to witness her departure over the 
bar of the harbour. The spectacle she presented, 
on breasting the waves, and, frum her buoyant 
properties, surmounting them—the cowering 
around of numerous seafowl, drawn towards land 
by the fury of the elements, 

“In still repeated circles, screaming loud”— 

the determined faces of a crew, composed of men 
whose fathers won at Trafalgar, and on whose 
single chivalry chanced the rescue of those in 
peril ; the cheering of hundreds from the pier, 
mingled with the roar of the ocean and the rag- 
ing of the wind; alike combined to excite within 
me most spirit-stirring sensations, 

Each eye now watched the course of the boat, 
as she tracked her path to the emperilled sea- 
men, 

* That path was on the briny deep, 
Yet no white sail propelled her course ; 


Nought save the oar, with unceas’d sweep, 
Ury'd her to stem the billow's force.” 


Anon was her painted form for a few seconds 
seen, then buried in the hollow of the wave, 
leaving nothing to cheer the spectators gaze 
save the tall figure of the steersman, who, with 
his long sweep, kept the boat's head to the sea, 
and, standing erect, seemed to personate the 
Genius of Humanity. The vessel having now 
grounded, the sea made a fair breach over her; 
and, as the boat neared the spot, the danger be- 
came palpably more imminent. At each short in- 
terval, indeed, when the boat disappeared in a 
trough, fears were uttered around me of her 
being stove in against the vessel or the rocks, 
But, as though braving all hazards only to subdue 
them, she was at length perceived to pull in by 
the ship, and one of her men to throw a line to 
the ‘ suffering mariners.” Ere it could be 





SOMERVILLE's * Cuase.” 


caught, a heave of the sea bore off the life-boat 
to a considerable distance. Twice again was the 
attempt made, but as often to fail. A fourth 
effurt proved more successful, and the warp was 
belayed by the quarterboards. 

The moment had now arrived for all hands to 
quit the ship, and it was safely embraced by six 


-of the number; whilst two chose to stay by the 


vessel in preference to throwing themselves into 
the boat. To a cool and dispassionate observer, 
the safer resolve must have been obvious ; but 
men, bewildered by denger and fatigue, fre- 
quently become incapable of discriminating be- 
tween apparently opposed mediums of escape. 
Exhortations, beckonings, from those shore- 


bound, incontinently followed, though unavail- 


ing ; forthe laggers, having lashed themselves to 
the rigging of the furemast, there determined to 


remain. One may imagine, at this crisis, the 


feelings that were mutually excited in the bosoms 
of the actors in so perilous a drama. Those in 
the boat, probably considering that their com- 
rades, in abiding by the ship, would inevitably 


perish; whilst the latter inversely reciprocated 


their forebodings, not untinged with a self- 
anxiety touching their own chances of escape. 
But it was atime too deathful for parley ; and 
the life-boat, reluctantly leaving the ship, made 
her offing through the breakers. Incidents were, 
however, destined to chase each other in rapid 
sequence; aud ere any lengthened period of 
time could have elapsed, a whitehorseman rode 
over the ship, and, carrying away her mainmast, 
shattered the hitherto steady fuith of the rem- 
nant of her seamen, who now waved an anxious 
recall to their separated messmates, But their 
opportunity for escape had waxed sufficiently 
precarious ; for the life-boat was stretching fast 
to leeward, whilst masses of rock protruded, in 
sable trapping, at each recession of the flood. 
Yet human resolution will sometimes have en- 
nobling personification ; and, sympathizing with 


the cries which travelled to their ear from 


| the dying ship, these lusty adventurers retold 


their way through the broken water, and once 
more pulled in, with iron-strung arm, under the 
lee of the Wanderer. Catching his occasion, 
an oarsman sprang up’ her side, ascended the 
rigging, cut the lashings of the benumbed sailors, 
and assisting them respectively to the deck, they 
were dragged into the boat. 

All were now on board the airy messenger; 


and as her canoe-like form neared the haven, 


three cheers from their countrymen on the pier 
gave recognition of their success ; which grateful 
greeting had feeble response on the wings of the 
blast. Ten minutes after the abandonment of 
the vessel, she parted on the reef; and the same 
surf which bore her rescued crew to land, drifted 
portions of the wreck upon the beach, 
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We could bet against any odds that Mrs Gore 
could not write a dull book if she got the Bank 
of England for her trouble. The pains which 
she bestows in constructing and developing her 
stories, and elaborating her characters, may 
vary considerably ; and, in these subordinate 
matters, ‘ Preferment” may shew less force and 
unity than “ Mrs Armytage” or ‘¢ The Hamil- 
tons ;” but wit, satire which tickles rather than 
wounds, and a charming facility in depicting a 
foible, a peculiarity, or an individualizing qua- 
lity, by a single trait—one stroke of the pen, 
one happy epithet, one short phrase, in which 
every syllable is a hierogiyphic symbol—never 
fails her. ‘The spring of fancy is perpetually 
bubbling, and flashing up its bright waters, 
whether these may be employed to impel some 
powerful, useful machinery, or idly left to make 

* Willing sport to ocean.” 

Whatever Mrs Gore attempts, and whether 
halting or skimming, she comes gracefully off. 
Even where she fails she resembles Byron, who 
managed so to lounge about, that his lame foot 
and his limp passed unnoticed in the charm of 
his general demeanour. She is the de Sevigne 
of novelists, and is only unfortunate in the gene- 
ral worthlessness and monotonousness of the 
limited class to which she confines herself. The 
present novel has a fixed and high moral pur- 
pose, though the design is not worked out 
upon any strict plan, but rather by incidental 
than direct means. Critics, we believe, esteem 
this concealment of art the highest skill of art. 
The texture of the tale is as slight as may be ; 
for Mrs Gore seems to have fairly given up that 
nearly unattainable thing in our day, a plot and 
& surprise, and she labours under the disadvantage 
of presenting, once more, the same worthless, 
artificial, and utterly heartless creatures. We 
have the same ambitious mothers and daughters, 
scheming, as usual, to inveigle the great match 
of the season ; the same mean, inane, and selfish 
noble EKarl—_the same insipid elder, and roué 
younger, son——with thesame personage of a former 
xeneration, grown into a disgusting petrifaction 
of heartless, soulless, thoroughly unprincipled, 
and superlative dandyism. 


William Egerton, the younger son of a noble family, 
escapes this wretched fate by making a low love-marriage 
with his tutor’s daughter. He retires, with a younger 
ton’s portion of twenty thousand pounds, toa small house 
and farm near Tunbridge ; where, in spite of the anger, 
tlights, and neglect of his noble relatives, and his ima- 
gined poverty, he leads the useful, happy, and respectable 
life of a single-minded, affectionate, and unambitious 
man, blessed with humble competence, free from foolish 
Wishes, and surrounded by a virtuous and happy family, 
The establishment of his three sons gives him, in time, 


some concern, One is provided for in the navy, by the 


Ris Preferment ; or, My Uncle the Ear By Mrs 
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interest of his grandfather, Dr Spry, with his old pupil the 
Duke of Pelham ; and the Uncle Earl is from this shamed 
into obtaining a commission in the army for another. 
The third, Julius, the man of genius, and in orders, is 
the hero of the tale, His brothers ask no more, will ac- 
cept no more, patronage ; but Julius early experiences the 
stings of woridly ambition, which, at first, take the not 
uncommon shape of excessive zeal and extreme sanctity. 
He becomes, in his curacy, about as popular as Edward 
Irving. He is the St John of Helsione. His zeal is 
overstrained, and cannot long remain at the high pitch ; 
and he is caught in the toils of his noble relatives. But 
love is as much the cause of his aberrations and back- 
sliding as worldly-mindedness and gratified vanity ; for 
he is the victim of the vague, selfish, and half unconscious 
coquetry of one of his noble cousins. From all these snares 
Julius finally extricates himself with dignity and hon- 
our; and, coming forth of the fiery furnace of poetical jus- 
tice, punished and purified, he becomes humble and self- 
distrustful, renounces his latent pride and ambition, throws 
up the living bestowed on him by his uncle, leaves the 
church to those who have a truer vocation, and ulti- 
mately marries a clever, right-minded heiress—who, if 
never once blind to his faults, had long been deeply and 
secretly attached to him 
as any of his brothers. 


—and is, at last, as happy a man 

The intriguing and worldly- 
minded mother and daughter are, of course, disappointed 
in their schemes; the Earl’s rouc second son disgraces 
himself; while everything prospers with the attached and 
well-brought-up family of William Egerton, who had 
ruined his fortunes by a low marriage, and pottering on 
ina low way among low people. 
thing; and even the hero is not a very consistent per- 
sonage, so that no abiding interest is awakened about 
him. The strength of the work lies in the incidental 
sketches; and as, upon the whole, those of the three 


But the story is no- 


ecclesiastics are the most original and cleverly executed, 
we shall limit ourselves to them. They are brought 
into play, while a devout Duchess, who has brought 
up her only son in leading strings, makes a visit of ob- 
servation to Tiverton Castle, the seat of the Uncle Earl, to 
see if the Lady Ismena be the person to whom she can 
safely marry the boy Duke, and delegate a portion of her 
power and authority. 

We are prepared by the following extract for the great 
visit, and led to the position and character of the ecclesi- 
astics, to which we intend to restrict our extracts. ‘The 
clergymen are more profoundly discussed than the roucs 
and out-worn dandies—more fresh than the fine ladies. 

The pride and self-love of Julius had been deeply 
wounded by the selfish indelicacy of the Countess before 
she thus attacked him. 

‘* The weather is overcast, and should it rain to-mor- 
row, the Duchess would consider it most extraordinary 
if, in such an estadlishinent as ours, there were no 
chaplain at hand to perform the service at home. It 
would, in fact, be a most indecent oversight. Were the 
Dean at Wyndham, I should make it a point with him 
to shew the Dumbartons the respect of being here to 
officiate for them, as, in fact, he makes it his duty te do, 
whenever we have personages of note staying in the 
house. But the Dean will not be here till the end of 
next week.” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said Julius, coldly, perceiving 
that she paused for a reply. - 
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“Oh! I would almost as soon it should be yourself,” 
answered the Countess, “ Ie looks just as well, on the 
whole, to have the office performed by a member of the 
family, by a person of the name of Egerton ; aa, in fact, 
J mentioned to Lord Tiverton, when I was so urgent 
with him that you should take up your abode here in- 
stead of at Burthwaite.” 

Poor Julius! The secret wasoutthen! He had been 
tolerated by Lady Tiverton, in order to impart a suffi- 
cient air of decency to her establishment, and satisfy the 
rigid exactions of a serious Duchess of Dumbarton! 
He was there asa pretence at domestic pietv—as a make- 
believe—a sheet of blotting paper—a daub of varnish upon 
the dim morality of the Egerton family! Had he not 
fortunately recalled to mind that the woman before him 
was the mother of Henrietta, he might have been tempted 
to phrase his reproof in terms far more bitter than those 
which had occasionally overawed even the tyranness of 
Helstone, As it was, he subdued his rising indignation, 
and hastened from the room, reserving it to the morrow 
to prove his independence in deeds rather than in 
words, 

There was no fear, in the interim, of further irrita- 
tions on the part of the Countess. He heard the train 
of Dumbarton carriages roll into the court-yard, and was 
satisfied that the last exhibition wherewith Lady Tiverton 
would choose to amuse her Grace, was a squabble with 
one of his cloth ; and made his appearance at dinner, in- 
tending to take his usual share in the amusements of the 
evening, without reference to what had passed. 

Prepared by his experience of her hypocrisies, it was 
no surprise to him that Lady Tiverton should address him 
in a tone of the blandest amenity, when presenting him 
to the beardless Duke and bearded Dowager, as “ Lord 
‘Tiverton’s nephew, in holy orders, and a resident in their 
family.” But he did not suspect that she carried her 
pitiful dissimulation yet further, by ordering her daughters 
to exert themselves to the utmost with a view of con- 
ciliating their refractory cousin. 

“ That blockhead, young Egerton, has chosen this un- 
lucky moment to set himself up in opposition to my 
wishes,” she observed to Lady Henrietta, before they 
entered the saloon. ** It would be highly injudicious to 
have an esclandre with him just now, as it is most de- 
sirable the Duchess should see us all upon velvet; which 
was the reason I pressed the Holwells to stay another 
week. Those serious people think so much of family 
union.” 


A DEVOUT DUCHESS AND HER CHAPLAIN 


All sympathy with the Duchess, as the dupe of Lady 
Tiverton, vanished, however, from the mind of Julius, 
when he saw that amid her vast protessions, her bushels 
of chaff, scarcely a grain of genuine piety was to be found. 
Great stumblings at straws, great strainings at gnats, great 
controversies about petty doctrinal obscurities, formed 
the sum total of her Grace's seriousness. A rigid aristo- 
crat, she regarded a strict attention to religious obser vances 
as one uf the high-bred endowments of her caste, rather 
than as the duty of aresponsible being. “ Church and 
King” wasinscribed upon her banner, barely assigning prece- 
dence tothe former, sothoroughly was whatthe world called 
holiness the result of politics and pride. With her Grace, 
the Church was a portion of the constitution rather than 
the type of the one faith; and, as a matter of course, she 
rated such a man as the Dean of Darlington far higher 
in her catalogue of worthies than the blameless drudge 
who laboured humbly through the multifarious duties of 
the living of Wyndham, 

As Lavy Tiverton and her daughter anticipated, the 
Duchess had heard mention, amid the gossipings of her 
serious coterie, of the high promise of the St John of Hel- 
stone—had been present on the occasion of his probationary 
preaching at St James’—and though at variance with many 
of his doctrines, (i. ¢., though she had heard his doctrines 
confuted by a certain Dr Macnab, the pope of her narrow 
faith,) she rejoiced to learn that another young man of 
noble extraction was added to the illustrations of the 
pulpit, The Tivertons raised themselves in her estima- 
tion by the promptitude with which they had bestowed a 





living upon their promising kinsman; and she was de. 
lighted to find that the visit to Tiverton Castle, which 
was to make her acquainted with the family of her future 
daughter-in-law, would at the same time bring young 
Egerton, the famous preacher, under her scrutiny. . . 

Lady Tiverton need not, however, have agitated her. 
self concerning his Sabbath officiation. The Duchess 
wished to dispute with and catechise the young Me- 
lancthon; but she had far too much spiritual pride to 
entrust herself to the instruction of a weakling. Greit 
ladies seldom travel without their own house linen, medi- 
cine chest, and even physician; but her Grace added to 
her necessaries of locomotive life an attendant chaplain. 
While other august travellers tremble at the idea of damp 
sheets, or the fear of imbibing spurious drugs, her grace 
shuddered at the thoughts of lukewarm teachers or spu- 
rious doctrines; and no sooner did the verifications of 
Lady Tiverton’s prognostics concerning the weather ren- 
der it impossible to proceed to Wyndham Church for the 
celebration of Divine service, except at the risk of rheu- 
matisin to the whole family, than the Duchess hastened 
to gather her offspring under her wings; and having 
clucked together the Harleys, the young Duke and his 
quondam tutor, Dr Macnab, sailed with dignity out of 
the room, that the elect party might proceed to the pri- 
vate enjoyment of their uncontaminated devotions.” 

Throughout the day, Pope Macnab and his conclave 
remained religiously secluded. 


Matters looked ill after this. The Duchess began to 
doubt, not merely the piety, but the morality of the fa- 
mily; and after suffering herself to be led to the point, 
and even fixed by the preliminary outline of settlements 
being drawn up, and the day named, she formed the 
design of drawing back ; and for this purpose wished to 
escape from the castle be‘ore her son was absolutely 
nailed. Lady Tiverton was driven to extremity, but 
the Dean, her great card, yet remained to be played. 


A FASHIONABLE DIVINE. 


The Very Rev. Dr Nicewig, Dean of Darlington, and 
ex-tutor to Lord Egerton and his brother, was in the 
habit of passing three months of the year at his rectory of 
Wyndham, within a mile from the park gates of Tiver- 
ton Castle, When not keeping his residence at his dean. 
ery, and presiding over the whist-parties of the Darlington 
cloisters, or officiating as a royal chaplain and cringing 
at royal and archiepiscopal levees, he was usually to be 
found carving Lord Tiverton’s venison, or seasoning with 
modest conservatism the green tea of the dow agers, visit- 
ing at the Castle, in order to keep an eye upon the 
movements of his patron, lest his future chance of a 
bishopric should be endangered by an incautious profes. 
sion on the part of the Earl of politics similar to his 
own, 

It would have been difficult to find a more urbane gen- 
tleman than the Dean of Darlington, From his youth 
upwards, he had never been known to inflict a wound 
upon the self-love of a fellow creature~i. ¢., a fellow 
creature in easy Circumstances, or having a decent hold 
on the respect of society. His deportment was mild, his 
mouth mealy, his glance obsequious, his principles ac- 
commodating ; he seemed to move on invisible castors, 
while the well-oiled hinges of his soul opened and shut 
as if by magic springs. His life, like that of Julius’ 
decrepit grandfather, had been the life of the parasite. 
Educated to make learning a trade, both had dealt with 
knowledge as mechanically as tailors with their kersey 
and broadcloth. But the scholarship of the Dean be- 
longed to an age of higher refinement than had witnessed 
the birching of Dr Spry. The private tutor of the 
eighteenth century was simply covetous; the private 
tutor of the nineteenth, ambitious. The one had been 
content to marry a governess, and drudge on in obscure 
pedagogueism, for the sake of amassing silver and gold; 
the other had attempted to place himself on a par with 
the society of the Castle, by uniting himself with an 
elderly spinster of honourable family, as an additional 
step in his progress towards the mitre. 
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The fat revenues of an episcopate were less, however, 
his object than the dignities of the apron and wig; the 
venerable pomposity of the emblazoned family coach— 
the spiritual peerage—the “ my lording” of obsequious 
chaplains—and the senatorial voice which might do its 
part in dethroning kings and displacing ministers of 
State. 

To secure his professional advancement had been the 
object of Nicewig’s life, from the moment of assuming the 
preceptorshop of the grandsons of an Earl of Tiverton, 
He became curious in the texture of his cambric—he took 
Jessons in reading of an eminent tragedian—he was 
exactly such a tutor as Chesterfield might have chosen 
for his son, During the iess prosperous days of the pre- 
sent lord, the tutor, ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-served, 
was never known to utter a complaint. Mild and ingra- 
tiating with his pupils, he seemed to coincide most defer- 
entially with those who considered his salary and con- 
yeniencea matter of no moment. Nay, by his obsequious 
assiduities, he won so far upon the dotage of the grand- 
father and grandmother, that when the family living of 
Wyndham was rejected by William Egerton’s son, the 
old Earl did not a moment hesitate to reward with it the 
important services of young Nicewig, who was just then 
escorting home Lord Egerton from a tour of all the 
opera-houses in Europe. 

It was amazing with what celerity the rector glided 
into the decorum becoming his new honours. . . . 
Jn everything, the nicest discernment demonstrated his 
obsequiousness to the tastes of the Castle. During the 
reign of the old Earl and Countess, he made a point of 
reciting the creed every Sunday precisely in the tone of 
John Kemble’s soliloquy in Cato; expended his spare 
money in a respectable-looking black-letter collection tor 
his parsonic library ; and affected so vast an enthusiasm 
for Handel’s music, as to travel to town every season for 
the express purpose of attending the rehearsals of that 
truly episcopal recreation, the Ancient Music. But no 
sooner was the old Countess succeeded on the throne by 
her frivolous daughter-in-law, than Handel was super- 
seded by Rossini, and a change came over the spirit of his 
arrangements at Wyndham Rectory. 

The old lady was a person to have been displeased at 
any demonstration of independence in the circumstances 
of her hangers-on, The younger one, on the contrary, 
considered herself honoured in the prosperity of her de- 
pendents; and a portion of Mrs Nicewig’s handsome 
fortune was accordingly devoted to the complete refur- 
nishing of the parsonic abude ; not magnificently, indeed ; 
—the discreet doctor knew better than to vie in sumptu- 
osity with those who had a right to be unrivalled ; but 
he took care to shew how thoroughly he sympathized in 
Lady Tiveiton’s foible for the pomps and vanities of life, 
by introducing into his domestic arrangements some re- 
mote hint or reminiscence of those of Tiverton Castle or 
St James’ Square; following in her Ladyship’s footsteps 
at the exact distance at which a wealthy prebendary is 
entitled to follow a fashionable Countess. 

The next year, consequently, he was an archdeacon ; 
and three years afterwards, (partly, however, in conse- 
quence of the dedication of a volume of popular divinity 
to the bishop of his diocese, who happened to be brother 
to a cabinet minister,) Nicewig wrote himself down 
* Decanus!" 

The wig, which, to do it justice, had hitherto scarcely 
exceeded a brocoli, now sprouted into a full-grown cauli- 


flower; the fat upper-footman at Wyndham Rectory | 


became a solemn-looking butler; the double-bodied phae- 
ton, a chariot ; and the Very Rev. the Dean of Darling- 
ton, a more faithful, humble servant than ever of the 
rouge-and-pearl powdered Countess of Tiverton. With 
his favourite pupil in the Lower House, his favourite 
pupil's father in the Upper, and the Shiloh of his future 
hopes, Lord Egerton, in command of the parliamentary 
influence of his old uncle, the Duke of Pelham, Nicewig 
felt as certain of his lawn sleeves as if his name had been 
already *pecified by the First Lord of the Treasury in a 
con ¢ d'élire, ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ 

_ There exists such a thing as light divinity as well as 
light literature; and the ecclesiasticality of the Dean of 
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Darlington was ethereal as a wafer! As tutor, chaplain 
rector, dignitary of the church, it was impossible, for in- 
stance, to be more politely blind to the peccadiiloes of 
society. Like the bishop, who, while satisfying his con- 
science by abjuring whist at the Pavilion on Sunday 
nights, used to stand behind the chair of George the 
Fourth and shuffle the cards, Dr Nicewig had long been 
in the habit of an opportune doze as soon as the music- 
room of the Castle was opened on Sunday evenings, and 
a convenient deafness whenever Dicky Edge [the nick. 
name of Everton] or his brother indulged iu indecent 
profanity ; nay, when required by the Earl to remon- 
strate with his quondam pupil on his intimacy with 
“the people at West Hill," the Dean contented himself 
with representing the imprudence of such a connexion, 
and the probability that his young friend’s prospects, 
political and private, would be ruined by having “a” 
Mrs Vassyli thrown upon his hands. 

Dicky Edge was the pet name for Richard Egerton, 
the hope of the family, now in Parliament, and making a 
great figure, but in imminent danger of being ruined by 
“a jade of the name of Mrs Vassyll,” a vain and beauti- 
ful young woman married to a respectable elderly gentle. 
man. This lady had been seduced by the said Dicky, and 
the eclat of the affair, it was feared, might ruin Lady 
Ismena’s prospects. Hitherto it had not reached the ears 
of the Duchess, though the Dowager, from other causes, 
was on the point of bolting, when the Dean came to 
the rescue, 


“ Do, for goodness’ sake, my dear Dean, persuade her 
to remain quietly at Tiverton !” whispered the Countess, 
in dismay, to her Infallible. “ The dear Duchess is such 
an uncertain person, and so dependent on the influence of 
others, that if once she gets out of the house betore the 
celebration of the marriage, there is no saying what 
whims and fancies she may take into her head. [ eatreat 
you, do not let her quit the Castle.” 

And the Dean, who had reasons of his own, almost as 
cogent as those of his patroness, for desiring the alliance 
between Lady Ismena Egerton and the Duke of Dum- 
barton, readily undertook the task of persuasion, 

“ You must make her understand,” continued Lady 
Tiverton, “that, when at Wyndham, you are constantly 
here; that is, [ mean, that when residing at your living, 
you are always living at the Castle; that is—never 
mind—you understand me, and will express yourself 
clearly. The fact is, as I need not explain to you, Dean, 
we are not the people in the world best suited to the taste 
of the poor dear Duchess; and I fancy she is beginning 
to feel the want of serious society—people to argue with, 
about Bible meetings and missions; people to whom 
she can quote Scripture for her purpose. The moment 
she begins to string texts together over her carpet-work, 
and introduce them sans rime ni raison into whatever 
conversation may be going on, we all sit silent with con- 
sternation! We have not been used to that sort of 
thing. Beyond an occasional monosyllable, none of us 
know how to answer her! . It is really a 
great nuisance, Dean, the extent to which this mania 
for ‘ seriousness’ is spreading in society !—No circle now- 
a-days is safe!__Formerly, when one was making up a 
large party in the Castle, it was enough to collect for 
their entertainment one or two musical people, or private 
theatrical people, or dining-out people, full of good stories 
and bon mots. But now, one is actually obliged to 
provide serious people, to preach to the dowagers !"" 

“ One of the many proofs how thoroughly the times 
are out of joint!” said the Dean, with a moralizing 
shake of the head, “ The pulpit and the rostrum are 
removed into the drawing-room ; while, thrust inte 
their vacant place, we find” —— 

‘* What we find there, very little concerns me,” ob. 
served the Countess, coolly. “ But I do consider it hard 
that my private circle is no longer secure from the lan- 
guage and habits of a conventicle !"’ ° . ° 

A mountain being removed from the mind of the Dean 
of Darlington by this expianation, he readily promised 
his utmost efforts to assist in detaining the Duchess and 
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her family; and his obsequious but polished presence of 
mind had proved in similar instances too effectual, not 
to afford promise of success, 

** You may as well offer your services, you know, to 
play at backgammon with the Duchess, 


She cannot get | 








through her evening without her backgammon ; and | 


unluckily not one uf us knows the game, so that, at pre- 
sen‘, she is left entirely in the hands of Dr Macnab!” 
observed Lady Tiverton. “Then you must make upa 
little cosey dinner-party for us at Wyndham ;—Mrs 


overweening influence of their priesthood are, in fact, 
cold and tame in comparison with the tyranny and priest- 
riding of certain evangelical professors. 

In utter opposition to the bearing of this haughty man, 
who, in other centuries, would have become a Becket or 
a I.aud, the Dean of Darlington glided along his golden 
railroad—* mild as moonbeams”—soft as a swansdown 
muff—insinuating as a silken-eared spaniel. His conci- 
liating arguments were whispered in a tone suitable to 


_ the sick chamber of a nervous hypochondriac; and his 


Nicewig understands al! that sort of thing to perfection, | 
and will feel the necessity of making the Duchess of the | 


utmost importance. She breakfasts in her own room, 
very early—never later than nine; but you must manage 


to be here every day before that hour, and propose walk. | 
| fancier decoying a canary ! 


ing with her, or driving in the pony-phaeton: in short, 
my dear Dean, I rely upon you to entertain her during 
the remainder of her visit; of which, to say the truth, I 
was beginning to despair, You have a talent for that 
sort of thing. I used to admire how admirably you pot- 
tered on with old Lord and Lady Tiverton; and as the 


Duchess knows you are to perform the ceremony for us, | 


(a difficult point, by the way, to manage, for she held 


most tenaciously to having the service read by her son’s | 


tutor, Dr Macnab, a horrid, snuffling, prosy, person, and 
a dead weight on the circle here.) the Duchess is prepared 
for your attentions,” 

On this last hint, the Dean of Darlington spake; and 
with such effect, that the Duchess became at once his pro- 
selyte, the Tivertons more than ever his friends, and Dr 
Macnab his obedient humble servant, His suggestion 
that the honour of officiating as priest to the nuptials of 
the Duke of Dumbarton belonged as naturally to his 
quondam tutor, as that of marrying Lord Egerton to him. 
self, relieved the Tiverton family from an engagement 
formed in an hour of girlish sportiveness between Lady 
Ismena and the Dean; to whom the prospect of a hun- 
dred-pound-note and a gilt salver was a trifle in compari- 
son with the advantage of prepiating the discontented 
dowager, 

Dr Macnab himself was, strange to say, the only per- 
son dissatisfied with the exchange. His cunning eye, 
following the direction of that of the Dean, descried, in a 
moment, that Nicewig was throwing his wooden hatchet 
into the pool, with the hope of fishing up a golden-handled 
one in its place; and he was provoked at having grum.- 


strain of argument resembled its potations of thin, weak, 
well-sweetened barley-water, While Dr Macnab sur- 
ceeded with his congregation by kicking and bullying 
them along the path of grace, Dr Nicewig held out his 
finger with a coaxing air and gentle chirrup, like a bird- 


Nothing could be plainer than that the Dean of Dar- 
lington regarded his dictatorial clerical brother as an 
Italian greyhound would look upon the sudden introduc. 
tion of an elephant into its boundaries; an animal 
trampling without discretion to the right and left—not 
to be conciliated by its fawning, not to be interested by 
its gambols. The astounding bulls and heavy anathemas, 


issued by the Pope of the Duchess of Dumbarton 


St S-SSS 


blings put to silence by the pretended magnanimity of his | 
| and vices failed indeed to disgust her when veiled by the 


rival, 

To a curious observer, the contrast between the two 
reverend aspirants after the loaves and fishes of prefer- 
ment, would have been highly edifying. Burly and surly, 
and fostered in his burliness and surliness by twenty 
years’ petting in the aristocractic household to which his 
will and wishes gave the law, Macnab, like the immortal 
man of the lexicon, bore duwn all opposition in debate 
per force of “sesquipedalian eloquence,” seasoned with 
somewhat more than quantum suff, ot self-assumption. 
No Achmet, no *'s))moud, was ever more arbitary in his 
decrees; and he «.. so far right, that the more absolute 
his despotism, the greater his popularity among his spirit- 
ual slaves. The bigotry ut the Roman Catholics and the 


Wearied and annoyed him; and he scarcely knew how 
sufficiently to value his own self-command in submitting 
to the task of taming so exquisite a monster. 


What the “frivolity” of Julins began—he, whose 
theology was no weightier than that of Blair or Porteus, 
and who actually read profane poetry, ‘the obscenity 
of Shakspeare, the triviality of Scott, and the infamy of 
Byron’’—the superannuated dandy and roué, Adolphus, 
or Dol, the brother of the Earl and of William Egerton, 
finished, 


The serious Duchess was so utterly astonished at every 
word, look, and gesture of Adolphus Egerton, as to 
have no curiosity touching any missing member of the 
family. The secluded habits of her life had kept her free 
from all collision with the dandy wold ; whether smoke- 
dried specimens such as Dol, or blooming dolls such as 
Sir Edwin Skiff ; and though the latter had passed out 
of her memory like a phantasmagorical figure, she was 
sufficiently interested in an uncle of the future Duchess 
of Dumbarton, to consider only too curiously the pecue- 
liarities of the former. The exhibition of similar follies 


cold high.bred manners and correct conversation of Lord 
Egerton, the model young nobleman of fashion; but she 
exchanged wondering glances with Dr Macnab, at every 
avowal of levity hazarded by the Preadamite Adonis, 
whose angels appeared to be opera-dancers—whose saints, 
clerks of the kitchen—whose martyrs, the tailor tribe. 

Her Grace was horror-struck to perceive that his irregu- 
larities of speech called no blush into the cheeks of her 
daughter-in-law; nay, that Lady Ismena honoured with 


_ asmile, more that one sally of doubtful meaning, in 


which Adolphus indulged, as the last jest current at the 
clubs, for the edification of his country cousins, The 
Duchess fled with her immaculate offspring. 





THE INFANT'S DREAM. 


A HFCTIC flame suffus’d my cheek, 
*Mid other signs of swift decay, 
As if mine infant sou! would seek, 

Betimes, its home-land, far away. 


I slumber'd, and beheld a form, 
Bright as a spirit, o'er me bending— 
Like Spring, when through the winter storm 
In tearful smiles she is descending. 





Bless'd with it’s bland though sad caress, 
I seem'd to melt in happy tears: 

Oh! such an hour of holy bliss 
Might soothe the misery of years, 


When, starting sudden, I awoke, 

Stil] shone the vision bright before me. 
A mother's sigh my slumber broke— 

A mother’s love was smiling o’er me. 
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CHAPTER I, | 

Great and brilliant events were impending in 

the populous and thriving town of W » upon 
a certain dull, cold morning towards the close of 
1830. A brisk canvass had, for two days, been 
going on, previous to an election, which was ex- 
pected to be hotly contested, and very “ near 
run.” The clank of the hammers employed in 
knocking up the hustings had already awakened 
the sleepers in the vicinity of the Town Hall; 
the chimnevs of the Royal Oak were already 
smoking with the hospitable preparations for the 
late dinner of the Blues ; and the orators of the 
)'ellows, having concluded the public break fast, at 
which the Independent clergyman said grace, 
and the Baptist minister returned thanks, were 
just visible through the fog, haranguing a motley 
assembly of men, women, and small boys and 
girls, from the windows of the White Hart. 
Carriages and horsemen were pouring into the 
town by all its avenues. Music and banners, and 
jubilant crowds, followers of the Yellows, were 
encountered in every direction, by the opposing 
squadrons and met with cheers and counter- 
cheers. Young ladies, smartly dressed, were, thus 
early, seen scudding across the Market Square— 
interest in the contest, and curiosity, overcoming 
the real, with the affected, terror of the m»b. 

‘‘ Three cheers for Polly Cripps! Huzza!’ was 
shouted aloud, as a brisk, black-eyed damsel, 
with the Yellow colours on her breast, passed on, 
dragging along a delicate, slight girl, in deep 
mourning, who hung down her head, and 
wrapped shawl and veil closely around her, 
© Her colour—her colour—Blue or Yellow, 
Miss?” was shouted; and the young women 
might have suffered some annoyance, if not ab- 
solute insult, from the crowd, when one of the 
orators of the “‘ White Hart” gallantly rushed to 
their protection. This was Mr Charles Herbert, 
the young friend of the popular candidate, and 
the very darling of the mob. One word from 
Herbert was enough for his vociferous admirers. 
—‘‘ Pass her! pass her! She’sa pretty girl, Mr 
Herbert’s friend. Huzza for the Yellows!” Mr 
Herbert would have attended the ladies into the 
inn, with which proposal Miss Polly Cripps would 
willingly have complied, but her pale and agitated 
companion, ina voice, the earnest tones of which 
could not be mistaken, implored— 

‘“‘ Let us go home !—home, I| entreat !” 

“You are not able to support youreelf, Gab- 
rielle,” returned the other. 

‘“Do me the honour to lean on me. Suffer me 
to see you through the crowd,” said Herbert. 

‘“No, no, thank you. I am quite well—quite 
able. O Miss Cripps, let us go home. Do, sir 
—O do, for mercy, leave us !” 

Mr Herbert was at a loss what to make of 
this passionate remonstrance, until his arm was 


twitched by a gtim-featured person among the 
Yellows. 
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‘¢Tt wont do here, sir, to shew London tricks— 
hurt our canvass among the godly. Sir George 
stands or falls by the Dissenters. If you, his 
friend, are seen in the streets, in open day, with 
a sporting lady” 

“ Sir?” demanded Herbert. 

** Ay, with the Primma Donney” 

‘<T will see the ladies safe through the crowd, 
whatever be the consequence,’ returned Herbert, 
haughtily ; and his adorers again cheered him, as 
he led off the ladies. 

At the suggestion of Miss Cripps—for her 














companion seemed now deprived of speech—he 
conducted them to a milliner's shop, where he left 
them, till the poor young girl should really be able 
to go home. He had gathered that she must be 
a singer or comedian. ‘‘ Poor little thing !—not 
over and above adapted these feelings of hers to 
her way of life,”” was his compassionate thought ; 
but, infanother ten minutes, he was again ha- 
ranguing the crowd from a window, 

There was a double feud in W - It was 
not merely Blue against Yellow in this election, 
but Wersey against Silk, Town against County, 
Aristocracy against Democracy, Church against 
Dissent. Every element of wrath was abroad, 

The election was not the only great event 
impending in W . Among the Blue and 
Yellow placards which tapestried the walls, ap- 








' peared the rose-coloured announcement of 


MR CRIPPS’ 
GRAND FAREWELL CONCERT; 
First Appearance of Mademoiselle Gabrielle s— 


An affair much more interesting to the younger 
part of the inhabitants than even the election. 
Mr Cripps had been, for ten years, the organist 
and music and singing master of the town, which, 
previously very wealthy from the rapid increase of 
its staple manufacture, had, during his residence, 
made an equally sudden stride in the fine arts, in 
fashion, and refinement of manners. This happy 
revolution might, in part, be attributed to the 
influence and example of Mr Cripps and his 
talented family, who, if not standards either in 
morals or manners to their wealthy if less refined 
neighbours, had been patterns in good breed- 
ing. From the head of the house to the small. 
est child, the Cripps were a singularly talented 
fumily. Sir George Lees, the candidate of 
the Yellows, when attempting to seduce or with- 
draw Mr Cripps from his long allegiance to the 
Blues, privately assured him that he was lost in 
this stupid place; that the metropolis was the 
field for his splendid talents, and those of his pro. 
mising family. Mr Cripps was disposed to be- 
lieve the flattering tale. He had often fancied 
the same thing himself, and had even discussed 
the subject with Mrs Cripps. This lady had 
halted, for some years, between ambitious enter. 
prise and prudence. She had known the pains 
and penalties, the whips and scorns of bitter 
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poverty, too intimately, during the first twelve 


years of her wedded life, to be rash, now that those | 
early difficulties were surmounted, and she was | 


blessed with a modest competence, which promised 
to be permanent. Though not without maternal 
ambition, her prudence had hitherto combated 
the adventurous desires of her husband, until 
the flattering assurances of Sir George turned the 
scale against prudence ; while maternal affection 
lent its weight, and fairly kickedthe beam. Mrs 
Cripps remembered—when could she forget ?— 


that hereldest born—her ‘‘ beautiful, herbrave—” | 
Mr John Quintin Cryppes, was already settled in | 


the metropolis,—if the word could be legitimately 
applied to Mr Quintin’s desultory connexion of 


six months’ standing with the newspaper press, as — 
extremes were bounded by a coach for Polly, 


a picker up of paragraphs. And now Sir George, 


on his third call, when the loyalty of Mr Crippa | 


to the Blues had melted before the favouring 
sun of the Yellows, assured Mrs Cripps, in em- 
phatic whispers, as he tenderly pressed her hands 
in her own hall— 

‘““Your husband’s genius is totally lost here, 
ma'am. London, my dear Mrs Cripps—London, 
believe me, is the mart for talents. The magni- 
ficent voice of your charming daughter, properly 
improved, is a fortune in itself.” 

“My husband’s pupil, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, 
Sir George, not our daughter:—our eldest daugh- 
ter, Polly,— Maria,” corrected Mrs Cripps, ‘ is 
thought a brilliant pianist for her years, by 
partial friends. Her father does not permit her 
yet, to use her voice much, All our children have 
great musical talent, and great general talent— 
forgive a mother’s partiality, Sir George. My 
eldest son, Quintin, now settled in London,’— 
But Sir George, smilingly, squeezed the hand of 
Mrs Cripps, in a style so politely, yet impera- 
tively gayying, that she at once gave in. 

“T am sure I have your interest in this 
struggle, Mrs Cripps: Mr Quintin Cripps.” 
The candidate pulled out a card—‘ Have the 
goodness to give me your son’s address, ma’am. 
It shall be one of my first pleasures, on my re- 
turn to town, after this awful affair is over, to 
seek out Mr Quintin Cripps—Cripps, my good 
fellow, do set about trying what you can do for 
us this afternoon. Half the ladies of the town 
have been your pupils, at one time or another ; 
and you are, I find, so popular among them ;—the 
Orpheus of W , making the brutes dance to 
your magic flute. Ha! another young geatle- 
man, and, I am sure, by his face and figure, a 
Cripps,” exclaimed the candidate, as a whey- 
faced lanky lad appeared. 

“ My second son, Edwin, Sir George.” The 
introduction took place. 

‘T must, to-night, after the canvass, inquire 
about your views for Mr Edwin.” This said, 
Sir George actually took Mr Cripps’ arm, to con- 
vey him to his committee-room for instructions. 
Mrs Cripps had not thought so highly of her 
husband fortenyearsbefore. No, notevenonthose 
proud days, when the delicious tones of his viclin 
had enraptured the noble and gentle amateurs 
collected at his Annuat Concerts, in the time of 
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the Assizes or the Races; and brought down 
thunders of applause, and showers of gold 
tickets. The London project now appeared not 
merely feasible to her, but alluring. 

The velocity with which millions on millions 
of ideas, the most dissimilar and incongruous, 
glanced, darted, whirled, danced, and rushed 
through the excited brain of Mrs Cripps, for the 
rest of the morning, might have furnished meta- 
physicians with an apt illustration of the mighty 
difference between the material and the spiritual 
in man’s organization and essence. It was, how- 
ever, the process only that was remarkable for the 
spiritual. The ideas themselves were of the 
earth earthly, of the world worldly, and em- 
braced no large range, even there. The very 


when she married, and a certain old puce- 
coloured satin gown, new dyed, looking very well 
in London as a second-best ; the tea-china con- 


_veyed without cracking, and the doubt if Sir 


George would keep his promise implied, to Edwin. 
How cheaply a common dress might be purchased 
for Mademoiselle Gabrielle ; and, how the cask 
of elder-berry wine, the annual present of the 
rector’s maiden sister to the organist, could be 
sent, were other thoughts. It was not so much 
the quality as the quantity and velocity of Mrs 
Cripps’ magnificent or simple ideas, when specu- 
lating on the advance of her husband and talented 
family, which were miraculous. With vulgar de- 
tails of finance, and ways and means, were 
mingled dazzling generalities of what might be; 
and natural and kindly affections interlaced 
and adorned the airy fabric of speculation. The 
pride of her heart, her handsome, gay, careless, 
and volatile, though affectionate, Quintin would 
be again before her eyes, and under her wing, 
reunited to his family ; she thought of the 
joy of Polly, who had so long sighed after the 
metropolis ; and of the delight of Susan, who was 
turning out almost as poetical and clever as 
(Juintin, and who sadly wanted qa medium 
through which to display her literary talents to 
a paying and an admiring public. e 

If through the interest of the kind, generous 
Sir George, a place was found in London for 
poor Edwin, the felicity of the family would be 
complete—too great. Mr Cripps might also have 
an opportunity of bringing out his pupil to the 
best advantage at one of the great theatres, and 
perhaps make another fortune through the genius 
of Mademoiselle Gabrielle ; but on this his wife 
did not reckon much: she knew that Cripps was 
always a sanguine schemer. 

Mrs Cripps had present duties to discharge as 
wellas ambitious speculations to indulge, and 
to these we leave her, to look in upon another 
household of the excited and distracted town 
of W ; 

No scheme of sanguine and ambitious vanity 
had ever appeared more rash and ridiculous in 
the eyes of Mrs Somers Stocks, the lady of one 
of the principal bankers of W , than that 
which had been hatching in the head of Mr 
Cripps for a long period, and which, for the mo- 
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ment, had turned the brains of his wife. The pro- 
ject had occupied Mrs Stocks much more closely 
than the election, though Mr Stocks was one of 
sir George’s committee. She had been the first 
patroness of Cripps ; his unfailing friend at his 
annual benefit concerts ; his employer, his coun- 
sellor. Mrs Stocks, in short, possessed titles 
manifold, to the gratitude of the organist, and 
now he was going off to London in spite of her 
advice, leaving her Juliana without a teacher 
for either piano, guitar, harp, or voice! Mrs 
Stocks was vexed as well as angry ; and no 
sooner was the state of the canvass, the great 
topic of the hour, discussed after dinner, than 
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helping her husband, unasked, to a few more | 


hot chestnuts, she broke forth :— 

« You must have heard, my dear—for the town 
is ringing with it—of the madness of Little 
Cripps ?” 

«| have not heard a word—Is Cripps mad ?” 

«“ Going off to London, bag and baggage, with 
his whole family and his pupil! Does not that 
look like madness? ‘To make all their fortunes 
by their wonderful talents! So talented a fa- 
mily !” 

Mr Stocks did not encourage his lady ; but, as 
he quietly ate his chestnuts, and seemed to lis‘n, 
she continued :— 

“So much as we have done for him: and 
Juliana just at that critical period, when the 
mechanical drudgery of music is over, and genius 
in the science beginning to be developed. Cripps 
—and I must say that for the silly creature—is a 
first-rate instructor, or he never should have had 
my patronage ; and now to go to London !” 

“Jt seems a bold step in Cripps; but I sup- 
pose he has his reasons,” replied the banker, 
who looked as if he felt perfectly indifferent to 
the weal or wo of ‘ the talented family,” Ma- 
demoiselle Gabrielle included. 

Mrs Stocks was somewhat provoked ; but to 
the want of sympathy in her husband, to having 
her feelings and motives “ unappreciated,” she 
was case-hardened by fifteen years’ endurance ; 
not indeed altogether without complaint. Know- 
inf her husband's commercial and civic import- 
ance, she had some vague expectation, that, if her 
feelings had been appreciated, he might have in- 
terfered to prevent the suspension of Juliana’s 
musical education, by stopping the Cripps in 
their meditated transit, as he would have stopped 
the circulation of a forged note. 

“ The infatuated creature has got more pupils, 
and all of good fashion, than he can overtake. 
Polly Cripps finds young scholars among the 
middle ranks, And you were willing, Mr Stocks, 
with your usual goodness, to receive Edwin into 
the bank at a salary of twenty-five pounds ; such 
certainties and prospects to be thrown away ! 
Cripps has the two Miss W ordleys at the Hall, 
the rector’s grand-niece, the three young ladies 
at Oakwood, and my Juliana,—County families ; 
and, to my certain knowledge, he was promised 
dear little Lady Anne when the family came to 
the Castle,” 


ve . *¥. , 
County families, all save your own, Jane,” 








replied Mr Stocks, who was, by birth and feeling, 
of the town faction ;— Do the county gentry pay 
Cripps higher than we do?” 

“ That don’t signify, Mr Stocks. There is. to 
a professional man like Cripps, an immense dif- 
ference in the rank of his pupils: he had notabove 
three hours in genteel families till engaged to 
attend our Juliana; but after his first month at 
the Castle, employment quite flowed upon him.” 

« With the help of your patronage, my dear,” 
returned the banker ; whose humour found vent 
in such small jets as remarking to his lady— 
** And when Cripps becomes famous as a com. 
poser in London, fancy how the honour will be 
enhanced of having those six Sonatas dedicated 
to Mrs Somers Stocks.” 

The tone of her husband’s voice, his care- 
lessly crossed ankles, his drumming on the table, 
the easy indifferent air with which he sipped 
his wine, were altogether too much for the nerves 
of his lady. 

*“ You are pleased to jest, Mr Stocks ; but my 
feelings will not permit me to see a thoughtless 
wretch, with a large family—lively, clever, plea- 
sant creatures, all of them—throw away his pros- 
pects in this manner. You will see him back to 
W ere a twelvemonth be out, with a beg- 
ging subscription.” 

“ Set your heart at rest, Jane. If he do come, 
[ am sure you will subscribe handsomely. But 
I’ve a notion that the Cripps, like the cats, will 
fall on their feet, light where they may. Drop 
them penniless on London Bridge, and they are 
the sort of folks that will scramble their way,— 
and either make a spoon or spoil the horn.” 

The use of vulgar and idiomatic phrases, was 
a practice from which Mrs Stocks had never been 
able to wean her husband ; nor could she banish 
from her recollection, that, though Mr Stocks 
went properly to church with her, his father had 
been a wet ; and that his grandfather, and all his 
remoter ancestors—if clothiers could be supposed 
to have had ancestors—had been strict Quakers, 
It is rare that the entire motives of any human 
being come wholly to the surface, in an affair 
which deeply affects their passions or interests. 
The ingratitude of Cripps, and the injury to 
Juliana, were strongly resented ; but there was 
another motive: the gay, handsome, young 
and fashionable wife of the senior partner in 
the bank, the rich uncle of Mr Stocks, had taken 
a kind-hearted, if inconsiderate, caprice, rather 
than a serious liking to the Cripps, and had 
suddenly usurped the place of her matronly niece- 
in-law, as their patroness. And Cripps, though he 
denied the fact, had as completely transferred 
his allegiance from Mrs Somers, to Mrs Richard 
Stocks, as he had transferred “ his vote and in- 
terest” from the Blues to the Yellows. _ He had 
whispered in the safe ear of Mrs Cripps, that 
his original patroness was an ostentatious, vulgar, 
under-bred, exacting pretender—with no more 
true appreciation of musical genius, and no more 
music in her than in acart-wheel. Mrs Richard, 
on the contrary, was a lady-like creature, who 


did know something, and feel a great deal, of 
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music. Mrs Richard possessed other advantages. 
She had a chariot and phaeton at her command, 
and lived atthe Grove. The dwelling, handsome, 
commodious, and well-furnished, of Mrs Somers 
Stocks, was only over to New Bank inthe Market 
Squareof W , and was her unvaried residence 
throughout the year, save a few weeks at Bux- 
ton or Matlock, and latterly at Leamington. But 
the most enviable distinction of Mrs Richard 
was, being connected, by inextricable cousinships 








with “the county people.” They visited her at 
the Grove, and she visited them in all their 
Halls and Places ; and if Mr Somers Stocks ocea- | 
sionally grumbled at the uses to which the local | 
aristocracy, Mrs Richard’s high-blooded con- 
nexions, sometimes sought to turn their intimacy 
at the Bank, he durst not yet complain to his 
uxorious old uncle. Mrs Richard laboured under 
one disadvantage. She had no child, no Juliana, 
to scold and dote upon by turns—to spoil by fond, 
weak, indulgence, and torment and chafe by 
capricious checks. 

“ You wont carry your displeasure so far, 
Jane, as not to attend Cripps’ Farewell Concert 
on Friday, I suppose? 1] must see for tickets 
to you and Ju.,” resumed Mr Stocks. 

‘< It must altogether depend on family arrange- 
ments whether I shall be present,” replied Mrs 
Stocks, with an air of matronly dignity. ‘“ I 
have not quite made up my mind, Of course 
my daughter must go to her master’s benefit 
concert. So pointed a slight from our family 
to Cripps, fool as he is, I could not shew at this 
time ; and Juliana cannot well go without me. 
] understand the family from the Grove, with 
nll their fashionable guests, are to be there. Mrs 
Richard has sent twelve sovereigns for twelve 
tickets—gold tickets ;—a fortunate woman is 
your uncle’s wife—rolling in wealth, and with 
nothing to do but amuse herself.” 

“ No wonder so unfortunate a woman as your- 
self envies the lot of my o/d uncle’s very young 
and pretty wife, Jane.” 

“‘ Indeed, then, I do not. Heaven forbid: 
Have I, Mr Stocks, ever repined at my severer 
domestic duties, or our more limited means. 
The pains I bestow; the trouble I take with 
our daughter's education, maternal affection ren- 
ders a pleasure, not a task.” 


| 





“What a pattern of a wife the ungrateful 
man has got!” was perhaps the shadowy refiec- 
tion of Mrs Stocks; while Mr Stocks, as if in 
sympathy with her conscious virtue, checked the 
humour which prompted him to commiserate the 
sad fate of his lady, under the necessity of giving 
her orders direct to her cook, instead of com- 
municating with that functionary through the 
dignified medium of a housekeeper ; of doing her 
marketing, and paying her bills herself; and 
teasing her daughter with incessant care, of 
which nine-tenths might have been, with greet 
advantage to Juliana’s mind and temper, spared. 
Mr Stocks hemmed away his sarcastic propen- 
sity, sipped his wine, and remarked— 

** You will forget and forgive, Jane. Little 





Cripps needs a lift at prescut; and though I 
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don’t deal in gold tickets, I trust you will be 
generous to Juliana’s old teacher and her play- 
mates, his children.” 

‘Generous !” exclaimed the aggrieved lady. 
«| was his first and fastest friend. Did I not, 
twice a year, send Emily Cripps Juliana’s left- 
off things—did I not r 

“ You have been kind to the fiddler’s family, 
I believe, Jane,” interrupted Mr Stocks, cutting 
short the muster-roll of his wife’s benevolences ; 
‘and you will still be kind—only no London in- 
troductions—my purse is at vour discretion, but 
not my name.” 

‘Cripps will not want for introductions, I 
assure you; he will, as Mr Charles Herbert 
says—what a very gentleman-like, elegant, and 
prepossessing young man is SirGeorge’sfriend Mr 
Herbert ?—<‘ Cripps will find a way or make one.’ 
He was yesterday, with his daughter Polly, at a 
dejeuner at the Grove, to meet Sir George, who 
is quite a fanatico. Cripps, no doubt, has splen- 
did talents, the creature.” 

“ Were they actually fiddling in the forenoon, 
while we were sweating, canvassing for him ?” 
exclaimed Mr Stocks, setting down his glass, 
with an emphasis, and raising himself bolt up- 
right in his chair; half repenting that he had 
allowed himself to be placed on the committee 
of so degenerate a Whig, ‘‘ He'll gain much of 
the sort of knowledge, which I fancy he requires 
as the representative of a commercial commu- 
nity, by fiddling away his mornings with fid- 
diers and fine ladies. Were the Blues to hear 
of this—in the very heat of his canvass !—and 
the fellow seems munch in earnest too.” 

‘Mrs Richard had a few musical friends to 
meet Sir George; and it is really so good of 
her, when one considers that all her early cor- 
nexions and secret prepossessions must be for 
the Blues, and against the Low party. But she 
is a well-bred young woman, and the usages of 
good society, my dear .” Now, if there was 
one topic under the moon more than another 
which Mr Stocks detested, in a matrimonial 
tete-a-tete, it was thie same “ usages of good so- 
ciety,” with which his lady had been indoctrinat- 
ing him for fifteen years, and, as she feared, to very 
little good purpose. He abruptly left the room 
for his office and London correspondence, at the 
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same hour that Mr Cripps was going the rounds © 





of the best society of W 
rather taking orders for tickets for his Farewell 
Concert, and soliciting votes for “ his particular 
friend Sir George, as a personal favour.” 

It was not without some grounds that the 
grateful Baronet afterwards whispered him, as 
he did twenty more—‘ Your zeal, Cripps, has 
turned the election. It is impossible that I can 
ever forget it : this is not merely political service 
—it is disinterested personal attachment. Upon 
my soul I feel it.” 


It was not improbable that more than one | 


young man, already secretly favourable to the 
Liberal Yellows, was moved to confer the parting 
kindness of a pledge on his old violin master; 
and quite certain that twenty young wives and 
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favourite daughters, Cripps’ former pupils, svli- 
cited and coaxed the suffrages of theirrelatives for 
Sir George, ‘‘ who could be so useful to Mr Cripps 
and his family in the metropolis, and who had 
already promised Edwin a place in the Ord- 
nance Office. Cripps was such a good crea- 
ture—so polite, and kind to us at school; but we 
were always favourite pupils.” 

All Mr Cripps’ pupils, it was remarkable, had 
been favourite ones; and every member of Sir 
George Lee’s committee, had simply, and singly, 
carried his election. If Mr Cripps was polite 
and urbane, his high breeding was not unac- 
counted for. Ile had been bred in the atmo- 
sphere of aCourt, IHehad originally been one of 
the singing boys of the choir in the King’s chapel 
at Windsor. The Princes there were of a royal, 
and he was of a inusical, race: yet there was an 
impenetrable mystery about his origin ; and even 
Mrs Cripps could not tell whether the blood in 
the veins of her children was that of kings or 
fiddlers. Mr Cripps, in his early years, never 
seemed to have settled the question entirely to 
his own liking ; and as personal vanity, or pride 
of art predominated, he was either the offspring 
of a certain Royal Duke, by a Maid of Honour, 
whose reputation required that his father should 
never acknowledge him, or the descendant of 
“the divine old man,” his maternal grandfather, 
an eminent German violinist, ‘* who had first put 
a bow into his hand!” and of whom, in moods of 
enthusiasm, Cripps spoke to his children with 
tearsin hiseyes. Those eyes:—there was a pro- 
minence, an unsteadiness about them, with a 
fulness of the muscles of the cheeks, in an other- 
wise slender and meagre man, which gave 
some countenance to the romantic or mysterious 
part of Mr Cripps’ story. The remarkable musi- 
cal gifts which his whole family possessed-—those 
children to whom flutes, violins, clarionets, pianos, 
and guitars were in place of the coral and bells, 
bats and balls of other children, augured a divine 
and hereditary right. And from the period of 
Cripps’ settling in W , where plebeian mo- 
rality valued legitimate birth far above high 
blood, the wife of a peasant above the mistress 
of a prince, Mr Cripps shewed tact enough to 
conceal his pretensions. ‘To his art he was ever 
enthusiastically true. He had been bern a mu- 
sician—his soul was in music; and he must have 
been touched by its poetry ; for, however it might 
be with his aspiring younglings, or his clever 
wife, if music was the means of his ambition, it 
Was not less beloved for its own sake. 

If Cripps had repined at his hard fate, in being, 
with his tastee, feelings, and skill, cast among the 
rich, boorish,timber-toned, and timber-souled po- 
pulation of W , such as on his arrival he had 
found it, among persuns who could no more appre- 
ciate his music than could Mr Somers Stocks the 
refined feelings of his lady, his pity was as much 
kiven to them as to himself. ‘They were as the 
dumb or the blind. They wanted a fine sense 
which he possessed in an exquisite degree: they 
deserved his pity. Seasons of refreshing came, 
with a stray amateur, like Sir George Lees, or 
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his friend Herbert, who could understand and 
feel the real superiority of Little Cripps; and 
gales of paradise floated on the praises of his 
talent, by a beautiful woman like Mrs Richard 
Stocks, praises which, he said, ‘‘ had awakened 
his sleeping soul within him !” 

‘ But, ah! I fear my charming patroness is as 
far out of her place in this ungenial clime, as I 
have been in W .” was his somewhat familiar 
whisper, on the morning of the concert at the 
Grove, in the ear of Mr Charles Herbert, whose 
admiration of the lovely hostess was quite appa- 
rent to so critical an observer as Mr Cripps. 

The young gentleman was disposed to resent 
the impertinence of the remark ; but “it was only 
Cripps,” who, successfui thus far, ventured the 
small request of the favour and honour of the 
company of Mr Herbert at the rehearsal of his 
Farewell Concert that evening. 

“ Mytalented pupil, Mademoiselle Gabrielle— 
whose only drawback is excessive timidity—and 
every member of my family, take a part. You 
shall judge of us, Mr Herbert, as a musical 
‘To-morrow every Cripps of them shall 
come forward to say adieu to the kind boors of 
Ww . ... In Mrs Cripps’ private society 
I am sternly select.” 

Mr Charles Herbert did not smile. Whatever 
might be the faults of this young man, he was not 
of the sneering school. He had some remorseful 
idea that his friend, Sir George, was misleading 
this poorlittle Cripps and his family ; but he wished 
tosee how Mademoiselle hadrecovered her spirits ; 
and he felt that the family of Cripps wasa great 
resource to idle young men of fashion, in a stupid 
town, where there was not even a billiard-table. 

When Mrs Somers Stocks expressed her as- 
tonishment at the audacity of Mr Cripps to the 
rector, who dropt in to take tea with her, he 
smiled, and rather thought Sir George and his 
friend would go, just like themselves. 

«“ Conceive a party of good fashion at his 
house !—with its dirt, confinement, squalling 
babies, pupils, and what not; and the expense ! 
I always knew Cripps was naturally a thoughtless, 
extravagant creature” 

« But his wife—pardon the interruption, Ma- 
dam—so active, managing, and notable a person 
as Mrs Cripps” 

‘Well, she is so, considering ; though as vain 
and ambitious as himself. And this party !— 
they have sent to borrow a hundred and fifty 
things of me. It would have been utter folly, 
you are aware, to risk my best cut glass. Bor- 
rowing my best epergne! Such total ignorance of 
the usages of good society! 1 can-not believe, 
Mr Mortimer, that Sir George will go.” 

“ Don't be certain, my dear madam, Music, 
like gaming, love, and, I must add, canvassing, 
in these new times, levels all distinctions. And 
gay London bachelors, accustomed te Club life, 
are far from being so stiff as we provincials. Mr 
Herbert, who, 1 understand, flirts, sings, and 
dances quite as well as he harangues, will be sure 
to countenance the defaleation of Mr Cripps 
from the B/ues, 
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“ Is he an honourable, this Mr Herbert ?” 

“Cannot tell, Ma'am. I have not even seen 
the paragon who has turned the heads of half 
our ladies, and changed their hearts from 6/ue 
to yellow. He is given out as a man of large 
moneyed fortune, with a fine estate in Somer- 
setshire. The only child of one of the great, 
great nabobs.” 

‘«« But, tied up by his father’s will from enjoy- 
ing his property, or marrying under the age of 
twenty-five, unless with the consent of his step- 
mother.” 

«« Ah, ma’am, why ask me for news, when you 
are always so much better informed yourself?” 
said the sly rector. 

«© Mrs Richard Stocks was very intimate with 
Mrs Herbert at Cheltenham. She is a most 
accomplished, beautiful, and still young-looking 
woman ; and quite devoted to her son, who re- 
pays all her affection. She was expected at the 
Grove, on a visit during the election, but has 
not been able to make it out.” 

« Aunt expects to meet Mrs Herbert in Lon- 
don next season,” put in Miss Juliana, who took 
deep interest in the conversation. 

“Is this clever Mr Herbert—they say he is 
fresh from Oxford, though so sad a rebel—so 
very handsome as the blue ladies maintain, Miss 
Julia?” 

“Oh, very handsome indeed! such an ora- 
tor!—with an air so distingué, Polly Cripps 
says ;—and a seat on horseback like an angel,” 
exclaimed Miss Stocks. 

” Softly, Juliana—no occasion for the display 
of so much natural emotion, my love. The quiet, 
subdued, lady-like manners sanctioned by the 
usages of polite society, my love, forbid’— 

“ Mr Cripps has sold 250 tickets,” interrupted 
the lively and tractable Miss. “ Mr Herbert has 
taken ten at a sovereign a-piece.” 

“ Well done Mr Cripps! he will go off at last 
with the eclat he so dearly loves,” said the rec- 
tor. “ Mr Herbert possesses the true secret of 
changing blue to yellow 1 find.” 

“It was not b/ue or yel/ow at all, sir,” con- 
tinued the well-informed young lady. “ Polly 
Cripps wrote him a pretty twisted note on pink 
glazed paper, soliciting his patronage and sup- 
port for her charming friend Mademoiselle Ga- 
brielle, who is to make her debut at the concert, 
after the polling.” 

© She isa brisk damsel enough, Polly Cripps,” 
returned the Doctor. ‘“ Did the other girl know 
of this pretty plan, Juliana? Why, the Cripps’ 
family are far riper for the metropolis than I 
had fancied ; the mysterious pupil seemed to me 
a retiring, modest young creature—poor thing !” 

“« Violette know ? Oh, no—that she does not ; 
Susan Cripps was vexed at it—and begged Polly 
not to send the note; it would so hurt poor 
Violette if she ever heard of it. She is very 
nervous about the concert of to-morrow. While 
she was giving me my lesson, when Mr Cripps 
had gone out canvassing, the tears fell drop-drop- 
ping on the keys. I pretended not to notice, 


don’t know if she knew herself. I dare say, 
mamma, Mrs Cripps scolds and worries her—x:s 
she does her own daughters sometimes—and 
makes her ery.” 

“ Happy, Juliana! to have no idea of other 
cause of suffering than a mamma’s worrying,” 
said the benevolent and smiling rector. “ I am 
afraid, Mrs Stocks, this poor girl is not very 
happy where she is. . . . . And what has 
put it into Cripps’ scheming head to Frenchity 
her English name? Can a Prima Donna not 
be received by English people under the simple, 
English appellation of Violet Hamilton ?” 

«“ That is the girl’s name, then!” cried Mrs 
Stocks—“ Mademoiselle Gabrielle, indeed !—so 
like Cripps !” 

“ Violet Gabrielle, so baptized; and a Pro. 
testant, madam,” rejoined the rector. “I re. 
ceived a long and earnest letter about her to- 
day, from an unknown brother clergyman in 
Guernsey. She is the orphan child of an officer 
who was in the Indian army, and who, when he 
died, three months back, bequeathed her, with his 
little savings, to the Organist of my correspond- 
ent’s church ; a small respectable farmer, with 
whom Violet and her father had lodged for seven 
years ; and who, with his wife, are as much at- 
tached to her asif she were their own grand- 
child. I wish it may be a wise arrangement 
which has led these generous, disinterested, but 
sinple people to give up her little property, and 
something additional from their own little sav- 
ings, to have her articled to our friend Mr 
Cripps, that her musical education may be 
thoroughly completed.” 

‘Cripps makes such a mystery of it,” put in 
Mrs Stocks. “ Why, the bills came through our 
bank, soon after he had brought the girl over 
from the Channel Islands. Mr Stocks, always 
prudent, is mute as a fish on all such matters ;— 
so best in affairs of business; but I have au- 
thority for saying, that Cripps changed one bill 
for £100 at Smith the draper’s, when he paid 
the dresses for the concert, and his old account; 
and I have reason to know that £200 are now 
lying at his order in London.” 

*“ Tle is a good-natured little man on the 
whole, and a thorough musician,’ rejoined the 
rector. ‘ His wife is a shrewd woman, and a 
capital disciplinarian ; so I hope this poor young 
lady will be tolerably happy among them. My 
sister and I mean to visit her as soon as tlie 
distraction of this Concert business is over—poor 
young friendless thing!” 

“1 mean to call on her myself,” said Mrs 
Stocks ; “ but really I begin to be cautious on the 
side of the Cripps’ family, and especially of Miss 
Volly. There is an audacity in the bold black 
eyes and sergeant-major stride of that girl, 4 
freedom of manners with her superiors, and s¢ 
obvious a want of proper tact, and knowledge of 
those usages which characterise But here 
comes Mr Stocks! My dear, make your apole 
gies tothe rector. His good old-fashioned po 
liteness would not permit us to begin tea with 
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The election, the concert, the sudden con- 
version of Blues to Yellows, and Yellows to 
Blues, and the great London enterprise of the 
Cripps’ family, furnished abundant topics for 
tea-table talk. 

CHAPTER IT. 
Mrs Cripps’ Musical Soirée. 

“ The web of life is of mingled yarn,” says one 
who, to his other titles, may add that of being 
the greatest of human life’s philosophers. The 
saying held of what, nevertheless, was by a hun- 
dred degrees the most brilliant party which Mrs 
Cripps had ever given in the course of her 
twenty-five years of married experience, A cri- 
tical English eye, such as that of Mrs Somers 
Stocks, must have seen many defects, flaws, and 
positive wants in the machinery—the materie/ 





| 


of festivity and elegant enjoyment ; yet, taken | 


as a whole, the “ /et-off’ was by no means the 
despicable affair which Mrs Stocks had predicted. 
The redeeming elements were the genuine musi- 
cal talent of the party-giving family ; their good- 
humoured fudge, polite manners, and the desire 
to oblige and please their guests, carried to the 
extreme of flattery. Flattery was indeed a char- 
acteristic of the whole family of Cripps ; a habit 
become second nature. They flattered every one, 
and they flattered each other, even when alone; 
and every Cripps, at every hour, sung the praises, 
and attested the virtues and accomplishments, 
and amiable dispositions of each and all of the 
Crippses. A habit so established could not be 
taxed as insincerity; for it by no means pre- 
vented family brawls, politely conducted. It 
was the caressing, demonstrative style of the 
head of the house, carried down improved to the 
juniors ; and it was pleasant as the sign of fa- 
mily affection, in a household now knit together 
by force of blood, as in after life, by considera- 
tions of a common interest; when the Cripps were 
still *‘each for all and all for each,” as their 
best policy and most beneficial compact. There 
was at least no insincerity in their mutual admi- 
ration. Polly never doubted that her brother 
(Juintin—her ‘* brother the barrister,” as she 
learned to designate him—was the greatest genius 
and the finest gentleman of his age: there was 
certainly nothing like Quintin among the dullards 
of W——, That her father was the most ac- 
complished musician and perfect gentleman that 
was to be met with, was the strongest article of 
Susan's faith; and this opinion was a nearer 
approximation to the truth. 

As Mr Cripps stood with his lady at the door 
of his teaching-room, converted for the night 
into the principal reception-room, in their best 
dresses, and very best, because happiest, looks, 
they appeared an exceedingly genteel and agree- 
able couple. Cripps, always neat and spruce, 
shone in his glossiest black suit and finest gala 
Waistcoat ; his lady was very well and becomingly 
dressed ; both were distinguished in W for 
food manners, with perhaps an exuberance of 
manner, an empressement, an elaboration of cour- 
tesy, which yet did exceedingly well in W——, 
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and which rather harmonized with the relative 
position of the hosts and their guests. 

A great majority of the latter reckoned them- 
selves, out of sight, the “betters” of the Crippses, 
whose invitations had, however, been very gene- 
rally accepted. The fashionable world of W . 
happily fer Mrs Cripps, had not the choice of 
twenty parties, of varying attraction, in one 
night ; and it so happened that almost every- 
body went ; each, where vanity or propriety sug- 
gested the need of an excuse, tinding one in some 
amiable motive, actuating the condescending 
individual. The worthy rector could not make 
up his mind te vex his departing organist by 
sending an apology; and he went so far as to 
acknowledge to his sister some curiosity about 
Mademoiselle, which she courteously and truly 
imputed to benevolent interest inthe young and 
forlorn stranger. Besides, if he stayed away 





| now, as he had been in the habit of taking tea 


with the Crippses about twice or thrice a-year, it 
might be fancied that he felt piqued by the 
desertion of Mr Cripps to the Yellows. This 
would have been a victory over the Blues which 
he, asa Tory, a gentleman, and a true Church- 
man, despised yielding to misled men, Radicals 
and Dissenters 

Mrs Somers Stocks was actuated by different, 
though equally amiable, motives. When her 
scout, the housemaid, informed her that the 
rector and his sister, both in their clogs, but in 
full dress, had certainly entered the blazing dwell- 
ing, which made sunshine in the shady Mall, her 
doubts were resolved. Save the few finishing 
points of eap, scarf, and gloves, Mrs Stocks was 
already “dressed enough for such a_ party.” 
And now that the rector and Miss Mortimer had 
set the example of forgiveness and graciousness, 
she would also grace “ poor Cripps ;” who must 
be demolished by so decided a rebuff, so dead 
a cut, as the banker's lady not looking in upon 
his party. 

Mr Cripps, from his obliging manners and 
agreeable talents, was highly popular among the 
young people of the town; and now that he was 
going away to London, under the Member's pa- 
tronage, there was a universal and friendly excite- 
mentabout himself, his beautiful mysterious pupil, 
and, indeed, the whole family. Had the invi- 
tations been twice as numerous, it is probable 
that nearly all those asked would, for one sort 
of civil reason or another, have appeared. 
Cripps had been, as he had said, “ sternly ex. 
clusive ;” though, by means of old connexions, 
family intimacies, and the young companionships 
of Polly and the absent Quintin, of Susan and 
Edwin, the rule was sadly infringed upon ; and 
though Mrs Somers Stocks could not approve— 
could, indeed, barely tolerate such promiscuous 
association—the party proved exactly so much 
the happier for those breaches in the rigid de- 
marcations and the etiquettes of “ good society.” 

The vulgar appliances and grosser elements of 
refined amusements—the air they breathe, and 
without which they die—were abounding. Mr 
Cripps understood all this, There were plenty 
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of wax lights—Mrs Stocks took pains to ascer- 
tain the fact of wax—alundance of refresh- 
ments, most hospitably distributed—pretty, well- 
dressed girls—good-looking lads—enchanting 
music—and, on this popular evening, not tuo 
much of it. 

Mr Cripps, by bitter experience, had learned 
the true nature of a W 
He was no longer the enthusiast he had once 
been ; fancying that every one who professed 
to like music partook of his exalted feelings. 
He would not throw his pearls before pigs ; 
and neither Sir George nor Mr Herbert had 
yet appeared ; so, with just as much music as 
offered no restraint or interruption to the more 
popular amusements of chattering, flirting, and 
eating ices and cakes, an atmosphere of freedom 





and gaiety, of ease and enjoyment, imperceptibly | 


arose and diffused itself through the crowded 
small apartment, which proved contagious even 
with dignified and ungenial natures. 

“Does not Cripps’ party go off charmingly,” 
whispered the rector to Mrs Stocks, who, seated 
in state at the head of the room, was unconsci- 
ously relaxing in dignity, and, from a spectator, 
becoming asharer in the pleasures of the evening, 
until recalled to the recollection of her injuries 
by the rector’s speech. ‘ It dues me good to see 
sv many of my young parishioners so innocently 
happy ; and to witness the overflowing delight 
of Mr Cripps and his fine family, in having their 
friends around them.” 

“Cripps would rather, though, see Sir George 
and Mr Herbert enter, than all of us put to- 
gether, sir. Do I not understand the vain and 
ambitious, scheming creature,” returned the lady, 
whom Mr Cripps, by every art of polite assiduity, 
had done his utmost to conciliate, almost to the 
neglect of other matrons, with equal claims upon 
his attention. 

“Pardon my vanity, if I cannot think so poorly 
of our noble selves, citizens of W , Ia/am. 
There isa time for everything. Cripps is, I am 
ture, a well-disposed little fellow at heart. .. 
I fear, though, I shall have to depart before I ob- 
tain a glimpse of the great folks. It is style, | 
fancy, for the courtiers of the Mob to appear here 
just as their inferiors are going off. I am more 
disappointed at the absence of poor Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle ; between whose spirits, and her fine 
appellation, there is, I imagine, little accordance 
to-night. Poor thing, we saw her—Sarah and I— 





from the parlour window, walking alone under | and dimmed eyes, the forlorn future Malibran 


the churchyard elms this afternoon.” 

“There is something very suspicious—very 
suspicious, indeed, in that affair,” returned Mrs 
Stocks, now deeply in earnest. *‘ It was not 
from Guernsey the whole of the money came 
for the girl’s premium, as I have now learned, 
but from America. She is an American born— 
a Virginian, I believe.” 

“€ Quite wrong, pardon me, ma’am. English, I 
assure you. by my correspondent’s letter. He 
and his family, and, as he states, the whole 
neighbourhood, feel the greatest interest in the 
young lady's welfare, She must be an amiable 





musical audience. | 
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creature to have touched so many kind and 
simple hearts. He says ‘ she is the beloved child 
of our parish,” 

At this moment, the “ glass of fashion and 
mould of form” to the aspiring youth of W—- 
—Mr Charles Herbert, namely—entered, loudly 
announced by Mike Twig, the probationary page 
of Mrs Cripps, and followed by the very elite of 
the dandies of the Yellows. Their appearance 
produced certainly a more visible flutter, if not 
a stronger sensation than an event so important 
to the young and fair portion of the company 
might have done in the higher regions of Al- 
mack’s or May Fair. Gaiety and mirth were mo- 


| mentarily checked, curiosity was sharpened, and 











sentiment deepened. 

It so happened that Miss Polly Cripps (from 
this night forth Maria) was sweeping the chords 
of the harpas the gentlemen entered. <A string 
snapt ; and Maria, laughingly, rose to meet the 
greetings of the guests as they were in turn re- 
leased from the eager and overpowering welcomes 
of her father and mother. It was now in vain that 
the latter, during a full half hour, whispered— 
‘“ Maria, you are not perceiving your old play- 
mate, Mr Benjamin Jeffery, who is trying to 
catch your eye.” Maria could not have been 
wholly oblivious of the presence of the wealthy 
and bashful young manufacturer, who had in- 
curred the severest displeasure of his father and 
mother, and awakened the maternal hopes of 
Mrs Cripps, by attentions which the young lady 
did not, in the least, mistake; but which, not 
caring one farthing fur the bashful Benjamin, 
she treated with derision, from the moment that 
the London scheme was fixed. Mrs Cripps, like 
every prudent mother, was never contemptuous 
of an eligible pis-aller, not even when her heart 
swelled with all a mother’s pride as Maria was 
conducted up stairs to the attic closet, as Mrs 
Stocks maliciously named it, where, under the 
nanie of, the Refreshment Room, jellies, ices, le- 


| monade, &c., &e., were dispensed to all comers, 
- | by the smartly dressed housemaid. 


The airy cage of the Crippses on the Mall of 
W , with three perches on each stage, was 
of a size which neither admitted of large rooms 
nor of thick partitions between the apartments, 
In the adjoining closet, or small bedroom—not 
attic—that representation being a spiteful sar- 





'ecasm of the great lady who lived over to the 


| banking office—was now seated, with wan cheeks 





or Grisiof W , the Prima Donna of to-mor- 
row's concert, whose non-appearance below stairs 
had caused wonder and disappointment to both 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr Cripps had urged and pleaded; Mrs Cripps 
had taken the tone of affectionate command; 
Polly had coaxed and flattered ; and Susan, 
Gabrielle's favourite in the family, had entreated; 
but the unvarying tearful answer had been— 
‘Do not urge me, dear Mrs Cripps; pray, 
dear sir, excuse me: who will miss me? I 
cannot—indeed | cannot sing before so large 4 
party, 
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sure that my father, nor yet my poor kind friends, 
never meant that I should be a stage singer. 
They only intended that, through your instruc- 
tions, sir, I should be able to gain my bread, as 
the organist of our quiet parish, and as a teacher 
there. Anything but that,” washer secret thought. 
1 would be a maid servant; or work from 
sunrise to sunset, with my needle: anything 
but a public singer! One appearance would an- 
nihilate me. Miss Cripps, who has so much 
more firmness and self-possession, and who has, 
from infancy, been accustomed to display her 
briliiant talents in company, must succeed, and 
be admired and applauded. But [—! 

«“ Indeed, sir, you are entirely wrong about 
this” she said aloud. 

Mr Cripps was too polite, perhaps too feeling, 
and undoubtedly too much interested in the re- 
sult, to urge his “ gifted pupil’ beyond the point 
of endurance. Her natural disposition was sin- 
cularly gentle and pliable. And she appeared an- 
xious to oblige him—capable of understanding 
his superiority in his own art—grateful for his 
devoted attention to her improvement, and 
assiduous in her studies. He at last assured 
her, that she should neither be asked to sing nor 
play, save as was agreeable to her; but he 
did expect that she would join the party: he 
was convinced, that going more into pleasant, 
improving society, would be of advantage to her 
health and spirits. Violette promised to dress 
herself, and to slip down stairs some time in 
the course of the evening. 

Every member of the family was too hurried 
and distracted with the ‘‘duties extraordinary’ of 
the day, to think more about her. A brilliant 
(display was to be made, which would have re- 
quired the exertions of a proper complement of 
well-trained domestics, to fulfil Mrs Cripps’ or- 
ders, and do Mr Cripps’ spiriting; and there were 
only available the maid-of-all-work ; Mr Brown, 
the confectioner’s servant, who having assisted in 
preparing the sweets and delicacies, now came to 
administer them ; and the man of universal work, 
Mike Twig, the sonof the bellos-blower, now on 
trials for preferment in the capital,as Mr Cripps’ 
page. ‘Impossible to get on in London at all 
without a man-servant !” was Mr Cripps’ reply 
to his wife’s remonstrance on the gormandizing 
propensities of Mike, who worked forone boy, and 
ate for three men. 

The lonely and sad Prima Donna having tried 
todrive away her headach and compose her spirits 
by a solitary walk under the churchyard elms— 
her only voluntary promenade—returned to the 


house. The scene into which the folly and for- 


wardness of Miss Cripps had forced her—the 
insulting language of the crowd, hardly under- 
stood in its full import, yet revolting to maidenly 
pride and delicacy—the idea of how she must 
have appeared in the eyes of the gentleman who 
had come to the protection of her companion and 
herself—and a vague feeling of insecurity and de- 
“radation, connected with her position—had 
haunted her ever since the occurrence. It was 
‘mpossible to banish the recollection of those 
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stinging expressions of the unthinking people; 
and to such mortifications was it her future lot 
to be continually exposed ? 

“O my dear, dear father, why were you taken 
fromme when most I needed your protecting kind- 
ness, was her exclamation. ‘‘ My kind friends— 
never surely—never would you have placed your 
little Violette under this bondage, had you been 
aware of its consequences.’ Gushing floods of 
tears effaced the restorative effects of the air 
upon the eyes and complexion of the incipient 
Prima Donna, who—blaming her own ingratitude 
to her master, to one so courteous, who so dis- 
interestedly held out to her ambition hopes of 
fortune and fame—could not conquer that deep 
dislike, which the affair of the morning had in- 
creased to insuperable repugnance to his plans. 
* Anything but this—anything.” 

The mournful meditations of “ Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle,’ were only terminated by the necessity 
of dressing herself, in order to redeem her pros 
mise to her master. She resulved that, before 
she slept, she would write hima note, declaring 
her fixed determination not to appear at the 
public concert. Rather than comply, she would 
at once forfeit the little means placed in his 
hands, by her humble friends, for her board, 
and for the completion of her education ; and 
seek employment in some other way. She had 
heard of the disappointment of Mrs Somers 
Stocks from the communicative Juliana; anda 
hope arose that, perhaps, in lieu of a better 
teacher, that lady might accept of herself, 

This idea was another inducement to go down 
stairs, where she might see Mrs Stocks, and 
judge of the probable success of this plan. 

She laid out her modest finery ; and Mrs Cripps, 
having positively interdicted faded mourning, 
Violette attired herself in plain white muslin ; 
fixed her few jet ornaments, put on her tiny 
black satin slippers, black lace gloves, and scarf; 
thinking to herself—‘‘ 1 am looking shocking 
enough to night; but who is there to notice or 
care about how I look: only, I hope, in good- 
ness, that gentleman—that Mr Herbert—is not 
below, or will not see me. It would kill me with 
confusion to meet him.” 

The thought had not passed, when Herbert's 
voice—its tones were perfectly remembered— 
and that of Miss Maria Cripps, were heard, in 
gay talk, in the adjoining Refreshment Room. 
Mr Herbert “ hoped that Miss Cripps’ friend 
had completely recovered the alarm given her 
by the rascally mob.” 

‘«‘ Oh, quite, and so grateful for your gallantry 
to us poor damsels in distress, that she has 
talked of nothing else ever since. We had heard 
so much of your eloquence, and were so desirous 
to hear you speak:— . . . . Papais nurs 
ing Gabrielle to-night, that she may be in 
full force to-morrow. She lost her father, poor 
dear, some few months back, and is in indifferent 
spirits at times: when she gets to London, no 
fear but she'll cheer up. I am predicting to her, 
when we laugh alone, that Quintin will fall in 
love with her. He is such a fellow for falling in 
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love with every lady with any pretensions to good 
looks ; and Gabrielle is pretty. Papa says she will 
be much handsomer by and by. Edwin is more in 
Gabrielle's style than Quintin : Edwin is a sen- 
timental and swainish chap ; now Quintin is all 
life and fire; but yet J] prophecy Mademoigelle 
will make a conquest. I hope it will be a mutual 
attachment. Their sty/es are quite opposite, cer- 
tainly; but discords in character, where both 
parties are amiable and enamoured, make har- 
mony in marriage, I have been told.” 

Mr Charles Herbert fancied Maria Cripps a 
singularly well-informed young woman for her 
years and opportunities. What thought the in- 
mate of the next room 7 

‘‘ Her brother in love with me!” was the in- 
dignant idea of the mortified involuntary lis- 
tener. “1 do wish Miss Cripps would just say 
nothing about me to Mr Charles Herbert, or to 
any gentleman or person. To say I had talked of 
nothing else save his gallantry ever since! It 
is very odd of Maria.’ 

The noises inthe next apartment intimated 
the arrival of more ice-eaters, and, peering 
timidly out, to see if she could not make her 
escape into the crowd below unnoticed, Violette 
flew down stairs, and, gliding into the room, 
stole behind a whist-table in the door corner, 
where Mrs Somers Stocks was now established, 
her daughter Juliana leaning behind her chair. 
Violette stood a good while unobserved, save by 

the latter.! 

‘** Dear mamma,’ said the daughter, coaxingly, 
during a deal, ‘this is Miss Vio/et ILamilton,” 

The girl fondly held Violet’s hand. 

* Indeed, my dear!” replied Mrs Stocks, with 
unusual benignity ; for she could be kind and 
generous also, our Mrs Stocks: we have seen this 
lady hitherto on the wrong side. *‘* 1 am very 
happy to make the acquaintance of Miss Violet 

Hamilton. But I must ask Mrs Cripps to intro- 





society to be acquainted with those to whom we 
are not properly introduced ; but in peculiar cir- 
cumstances one dispenses with strict etiquette. 
I am promising myself a most delightful treat— 
quite a musical banquet—at your debut to-mor- 
row ; the rare merits of your instructor I am 
well acquainted with, (my own discovery they 
were, I may say; for, between ourselves, we are 
not a musical community in W ,) and I am 
quiteaware of the loss my daughter must sustain in 
the change of style, even should I obtain a 
superior new teacher; but I waive these consi- 
derations at this time, and shall certainly do 
myself the pleasure of witnessing your debut.” ° 

« You are very kind—very good, ma’am ; but 
it is alla mistake!” said the girl ina low, earnest, 
and very sweet voice—her pale cheeks becoming 
suffused with a delicate rose-tint: “ I will never 
come out asa public singer—-never ! Mr Cripps 
has been most kind: but this—I have nv taste, 
nv heart, an utter repugnance. . . . My poor 
father would never” she could not proceed, 
. +» » “© }f—if any lady would do me the 
very great kindness to receive me as_ her 
daughter’s musical teacher, or as a_needle- 
woman, or in any capacity.” Violette could get 
no farther. The words stuck in her throat, 
| The blood ebbed from her face, leaving it more 
pale than before: she trembled in every limb, 
and durst not look up to her judge, who was 
now, however, looking with eagerness at sume one 
behind her. 

«Ah! Mr Charles Herbert! it is you: we short- 
sighted people are so stupid.” 

‘ Tlave not I named her right ?” cried the 
rather intrepid Juliana, ‘ The gentle lily, bend- 
ing on its stem.” 

Violette shrunk away like a ghost, nor stopped 
until she was again bolted in her closet-cham- 
ber, when a burst of tears relieved her choking 


bosom, 











duce me properly. Can you not find a seat for 
your friend, Juliana?” continued the patronising 
Jady, in a kinder tone, as the pale and lovely 
girl stood before her, only half conscious of where 
she was—her fragile but gracefully moulded 
figure slightly bent—her dewy eyes cast down, 

‘She is a Virginian,” was the conclusion of 
the scrutinizing Mrs Stocks. “ Quite the Ame- 
rican style of beauty—a breath would dissoive 
her into air. 
sweet-looking—a really fascinating girl.” 

“Mamma! Mr Herbert taught us sucha pretty 
yame just now : he said all the young ladies at the 
Soirceshould be flowers—Miss Susan Cripps is the 
pink, and Miss Polly the dahlia, and sweet Lucy 
White the hawthorn blossom. 
not come down then. I wont call her the violet, 
though she be one, but the dily. Oh, yes! the 
pure, white lily she is! I shall go ask MrHerbert 
if I have not chosen right for Miss Violette.” 

** How your tongue runs, my Juliana,” replied 
the gratified, smiling mother, as the lively girl 
danced off indecorously, through the gay crowd. 

** lam aware, Miss Violette,’ said Mrs Stocks, 
‘that it is quite contrary to the usages of good 


An odd dress too; but she is a | 


Miss Violette had | 


‘1 fear I havé interrupted your conversation 
with Mademoiselle Gabrielle, ma’am,” said Mr 
Herbert, after an awkward pause, and without 
replying to Juliana’s appeal for his verdict ; 
‘and frightened her away, too. I am a sad 
blunderer.”’ 

“ Ah, poor thing !—but our conversation can be 
_renewed. You overheard her petition to be re- 
| ceived into my family, as my daughter's gover- 


ness, 

‘*O mamma, delightful! Surely you willengage 
Violette at once 7” 

“I will do my duty, my giddy Juliana,” re- 
turned the prudent, if still smiling mother, 
probably remembering that Juliana was near 
fifteen, and Mr Herbert not entitled to marry, 
by his own choice, for three years yet. ‘* Ma- 
demoiselle’s talents are brilliant, of the first 
order : no question of that; but the morale, Mr 
Herbert.” 

Mrs Somers Stocks gave her head a Burleigh 
shake, which, communicated to her blonde lap- 
pets, set every spray of her redundant fuschias 
a-Waving in sympathy with her virtues. 
| Mr Herbert stood musing—* That sweet, 
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VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, 


lovely, and certainly timid girl—so very young 
__looking too, so innocently modest.” 4 

Herbert was neither of the age nor character 
which leads to harsh or uncharitable conclusions; 
and the poor girl seemed so unhappy in her pre- 
sent position, so disinclined to what seemed her 
destiny, that, had she been as plain as she was 
beautiful, she would have interested his feelings. 
Would she or would she not appear to-morrow ? 
He half wished that she might keep her word, 
and revolved how he could be instrumental in 
procuring her the favour of Mrs Somers Stocks, as 
he led that lady to her cloak, clogs, and lantern, 
and now first recollected to assure Miss Juliana 
that she had hit on an admirable choice for Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle, who, with her slender droop- 
ing figure, and in her white dress, had all the 
lily’s delicacy and purity.” 








«Don’t you, Mr Herbert, please sir, call Vio- | 


lette by Mr Cripps’ nickname. 
Violette Hamilton, and one day, when she was 
very sad, she said to me, ‘Don’t you, Juliana, call 
me Mademoiselle Gabrielle ; do give me the plea- 
sure to hear at least one kind voice sometimes 
call me Violet as my father did.’ I assure you, 
mamma, I almost cried: and now both Susan 
Cripps and I always call her Violet when we 
are by ourselves.’ 

“Q that chatter-box! Thanks, thanks, Mr 
Herbert. That gold hook and eye—never mind 
it—you are too good. Well, good luck to us 
to-morrow at the poll! I conclude you will be 
of for London as soon as the poll closes?—The 
Concert cannot commence before then.” 

Mr Herbert gave no satisfactory answer, and 
Mrs Stocks set out, marshalled by the bank porter 
carrying the lantern. The rector was also gone, 
nearly all the dignified presences had with- 
drawn, and the younger part of the company be- 
came gayer than ever. There was now music in 
earnest. Violette slipped open her door and stole 


Her own name is | 





| ‘om Welsh never held such trumps. 
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mate manner; but recollected himself, and put 
his grumbling in the bill. 

An ample and luxurious supper, where, from 
the want of space, the gentlemen first gallantly 
waited on the ladies, speeded the laughing 
hours ; and the night concluded with comic and 
convivial songs, glees, and catches, in whieh the 
old chorister of Windsor jollily and heartily bore 
his part. Violette fell asleep to the distant 
lullaby of “A Friar of Orders Gray.” 

“ He is a fellow of infinite fun and glee my 
little friend Cripps, is he not, Herbert ?” said 
Sir George, as the friends took their way to 
their inn, at an hour which it would not have 
been safe to have mentioned to all the Fe//orws, 
“ Tle has done me immense good, in his small 
way, inthis canvass ; and I like it all the better 
that it is for myself, and not like Stocks, and 
those yea-forsooth fellows, who support me for 
my Liberal principles, forsooth! We must do 
something for him when he comes to town,” 

‘Is not that a hazardous cast-—and the good 
little man and his family so snug here ?” 

‘* Hazardous !—has he not that girl, his pupil, 
to produce ? Some would propose to Italianize 
her for a couple of years. I say, Mo. English 
feeling can yet appreciate English talent and 
genius. That girl has both. Mademoiselle— 
what the deuce does he call her ?—coming out 
as Polly, in the Beggar's Opera—sterling Eng 
lish—none of your Mandane’s ; and his own 
pert Miss, as Lucy. ... Don't let that girl get 
too affectionate, by the way, Herbert. I noticed 
yuur petits soins, my friend. It wont do. Re- 
member I am security to your mother for your 


good behaviour. but, as I was saying 


—Polly and Lucy ; little Cripps holds a flush— 
And the 


| gipsy must give herself airs too ; take headachs 


vut upon the stairs as the thrilling and delicious | 


tones of Cripps’ violin raised her into a world 
of enchantment. 

The poor Prima Donna was not missed in the 
revel. Miss Cripps, ably supported by her father, 
took the abdicated part, and sustained it with un- 
daunted courage, and, save to the ear and judg- 
mentof her fastidious father, with splendid success. 

Sir George now, at long and last, dropped in ; 
and was received with rapturous welcome by the 
whole of the grateful and delighted family, and 
obtained the earnest whispered thanks of Mrs 


which he had taken the liberty to send to her. 
Choice wines, of all sorts, had been sent from 
London for his election dinner of the former 


and the remainders were placed at the command | 


of Mrs Cripps for her party,—Sir George stating 


and caprices, as if she already had a salary of 
fifty guineas a-week !” 

‘* How came you to hear her sing, Sir George, 
as it seems this is a favour she rarely bestows on 
an ordinary audience ?” 

Oh! little Cripps had me stowed away in the 
next room. ‘The delicate organization of his 


pupil—her excessive timidity’—all humbug, you 


| know. She warbles like a dear angel, though; and 
_ we must lend her a hand when she is fit to pro- 


duce. Cripps is quite the fellow for managing the 
puffing, the press, and all that sort of thing.” 
()n the morning after the Granp Farewrus 


see | Concert, and the election of Sir George Lees, by 
Cripps for the couple of dozens of champagne | 


well aware that it was impossible for Mrs Cripps | 


Nl things as she would wish to have them in 
J lhe landlord of the Royal Oak grumbled at 
,.. innovation, and resolved to remonstrate, on 
8 lawful perquisites going away in this illegiti. 


‘ 


a majority of five, Mrs Somers Stocks sent a 
polite note, requesting to see Miss Violette Ha- 
milton immediately, on business of importance. 


| _ Her note was returned. Mr Cripps, his daughter 
day, together with fruit, oysters, venison, &c., | 


Maria, and Mademoiselle Gabrielle, had gone eff 
to London by the early mail; Mr Charles Herbert 


+ | and Cripps outside—the Member and the ladies 
that he ventured the freedom, because he was so | 


within! Mrs Somers Stocks, at first stunned by 
the intelligence, in five minutes rang to order 
her clogs. 

‘If any particular friend calls, 1am only over 
at the rectory, Sally.—There will be news of this 
hasty journey !” was an aside. 

(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


THE neat four-volume cabinet edition of Shelley's 
Poems has been followed by an entire and immaculate edi- 
tion, edited, like the preceding one, by Mrs Shelley. It 
is printed in one handsome volume, in the style, at once 
compendious and elegant, which has been adopted, of late, 
by Moxon and other pu!lishers, to furnish the public 
with standard works at a very moderate price, and ca- 
pable of being stowed away in very small parlours, or even 
in emigrants’ chests, This is but an accident: the essen- 
tial part of the new edition is its integrity and complete- 
ness, and the appearance of two original poems of con- 
siderable length, which exhibit Shelley’s poetical, and, 
we may say, individual character in a new and unexpected 
phasis, It was known that he could be passionately in- 
dignant at cruelty and oppression, whether in princes and 
magistrates or private men; but of keen and biting sar- 
casi, and witto which truth gives polish and edge, Shelley 
The Portuguese have a proverb— 
> There are 


Was not suspected, 
* Beware of vinegar made of sweet wine.’ 
circumstances in lite which turn the milkiest nature to 
the bitterest gall; the richer and sweeter the basis, the 
result of the new fermentation becomes, in proportion, the 
more acid, The persecution of the bigoted Chancellor 
Eldon was more felt by Shelley than became a great 
mind ; which native strength, andthe repose of conscious 
power, ought to have placed above the reach of such 
wretched annoyance. Shelley’s curse of the old Chancel- 
lor falls impotent, because it does not move the sympathies. 
Eldon, in this case, is felt to be not worth a curse. It is 
quite otherwise with the severest castigation that ever a 
slackening, wavering, or time-serving spirit received ; 
for thus we rate * Peter Bell the Third,’ one of the 
new poems, of this edition. If not redeemed by criticgl 
subtlety, and that species of wit and humour which is ene 
of the truest manifestations of intellectual strength, this 
poem might be felt even too severe, if not absolutely un- 
just, We are not, however, prepared to say that it is so ; 
though we may wish that genius could have as signally 
avenged sins against mankind upon a less illustrious vic- 
tim. But one less illustrious would not have made so 


remarkable an example. Great is truth, and should 
prevail, though at the expense of temporary chagrin and 
mortification to the admirers of Wordsworth. 

The other new poem is entitled ** Qidipus Tyrannus, 
or, Swellfoot the Tyrant.” It is a burlesque drama, 
hovering somewhere in its plan between the satiricdrama 
of Aristophanes’ * The Frogs,’ 
of Goethe's “ Faust.” The subject is the persecution of 
Jona Taurina, t.¢., Queen Caroline, by her royal husband. 
The pigs or swinish multitude take the place of the frogs. 
Dakry, Purgonax, and Laoctonos figure as Eldon, Castle. 
reagh, and Wellington, the ministers of Swellfoot; the 
gad-fly and the rat are other personages in the drama, who 
are not of difficult discovery, The Leech is almost plain 
English. With the exception of a few isolated passages, 
this drama is obscure and far-fetched, and occasionally 
disgusting, 

Very different is “ Peter Bell the Third.” Unless 
Mrs Shelley had previously stated the fact, the reader, 
we imagine, never would have discovered that this poem 
is purely ideal; and that nothing personal to the au- 


thor of the original “ Peter Bell” was intended in the long 


*and the grotesque portions 
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poem in seven parts, which gives a birds-eye view of the 
different phases of Wordsworth’s mind. In this age of 
nice distinctions between public and private morals—be- 
tween what a man says, and does, and writes, and the 
man himself, the personal man—there may be nothing 
in the satire and criticism en Coleridge and Wordsworth 
‘¢ injurions to the men themselves,”’ though few would, 
unaided, have divinedas much, We are, therefore, con- 
strained to think that there is a little overstrained, nay, 
over-done, courtesy in this deprecatory assurance 3 or else 
a wondertully sublimated notion of what, in the quarrels, 
and controversies, and mutual! shewings-up of mortal au- 
thors, constitutes idealism. We have heard of one gentle. 
man touching another gently with a whip, and saying, 
‘Sir, consider yourself horsewhipped ;” but here the 
whip is laid savagely about Peter Bell, and he is told 
that it was not intended to touch a hair of his head. 
The reader shall judge, We have already premised, 
that there must have been a few curdling drops of a 
highly acrid kind lurking in some corner of Shelley's 
breast; nor do wethink that for this his nature was 
the less perfect. Witness this “ Peter Bell”—“a purely 
ideal poem,” beautifully written, and “ with much of 
Shelley‘in it? —written for warning, we are told; which 
warning comes too late to the principal offender, though 
not to genius, abusing or misdirecting its gifts ;—written 
for punishment too; nor is it probable that Shelley con- 
cerned himself how the blow should be taken, so that it 
fell fairly. The poem is dedicated to Thomas Brown, 
the younger—i.e., the author of “The Fudge Family” — 
aud somewhat profauely. The Third Peter, changed as 
he seems, is proved to be essentially the original man— 
another yet the same ;—/for he is a polyhedric, or many- 
sided Peter, who changes his coat like a snake, and his 
colour like achameleon, He is a Proteus of a Peter. 
S:anding behind the chair of a mighty poet, (Coleridge,) 
in his original state, he is first inspired, and becomes 
He 


through many stages; and we leave him, at last, prosy 


pathe'ic, impressive, profound, sublime. passes 


and dull,—Oh, so very dull !~—an ultra-legitimate dul- 


ness, that must have inspired Wordsworth’s heavy and 


angry Sonnet against the Reform Bill and the Ballot. 


| But we must take things in order. 





‘This poein is divided into seven parts: Death, (that of 
Peter,) the Devil, Hell, Sin, Grace, Damnation, and 
Donhle 
of the most leaden dulness. 


Damnation, which leaves Peter under the torpor 
There is, throughout, much of 
the finest poetry in this satire, and of the most beautiful 
and delicate criticism, 
tains a rapid estimate of the powers of Coleridge, and ot 
the best poetry of Wordsworth, is of first-rate excellence, 


Part fifth especially; which con- 


Peter cies of various 
ailments; and the Devil, having bought the body fora 
half-crown, resuscitates it, and persuades Peter to become 
one of his valets. He attends his master toa place so 
much like London, that the description of the one may 
serve for the other, In Hell, as in London, 
There is a Chancery Court, a King, 
A manufacturing mob; a set 
Of thieves, who by themselves are sent 
Similar thieves to represent ; 
An Army, and a Public Debt. 
There ‘s a great talk of revolution, 
And a great chance of despotism ; 
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German soldiers, camps, confusion ; 
Tumults, lotteries, rage, delusion ; 
Sin, suicide, and Methodism. 


Lawyers, judges, old hobnobbers, 

Are there; bailiffs, chancellors, 
Bishops; great and little robbers ; 
Rbymesters, pamphleteers, stock -jobbers ; 

Men of glory in the wars,— 

Things whose trade is, over ladies 

To lean, and flirt, and stare, and simper, 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, inhuman, 

Crucified "twixt a smile and whimper. 


We cannot tarry the gradual transformation of Peter, 


after he assumed the Devil's livery ; suffice it that 


He became 
Considerably uninviting 
To those who, meditation slighting, 
Were moulded in a different frame. 


And he scorned them, and they scorucd him ; 
And he scorned all they did 3 and they 
Did all that men of their own trim 
Are wont to do, to please their whim 
Drinking, lying, swearing, play. 
Such were his fellow servants; thus 
His virtue, like our own, was built 
"Too much on that indignant fuss 
Hypocrite Pride stits up in us 
To bally out another's guilt. 
He had a mind which was, somehow, 
At once cirenniference and centre 
Ofall he might, or feel, or know ; 
Nothing went ever out, although 
Something did ever enter. 


Hie had as much imagination 
As a pint-pot s—he never could 
Fancy another situation 
From which to dart his contemplation 
Than that wherein he stood. 
Yet his was individual mind, 
And new-created all he saw 
In a new manner, and refined 
These uew creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spirit’s law. 
Thus—_though unimaginative— 
An apprehension clear, intense, 
Of his mind’s work, had made alive 
The things it wrought on; I believe 
Wakening a sort of thought in sense. 


Peter is also represented as a male prude—too coy and 


faint-hearted ever to be one of dame Nature’s choice fa- 


vourites, She treats him as a brother, but laugh 
rejects him as a manly lover, such as was Burns. 

listening to the inspired talk of a “ mnighty poet,” ¢ 
ridge, of Whom more anon,) Peter becomes poetical 


Feit, gets a small sum of inoney from a bookseller, 


scorning the Devil's service, throws off the black and 


jellow livery, and gives his master warning. 


Whereat the Devil took offence, 

And swore in his soul a great oath then, 
“That, for his damned impertinence, 
J1e'd bring him to a proper sense 

Of what was due to gentlemen.” 


When Peter's next new book found vent, 
The Devil to all the first Reviews 

A copy of it slily sent, 

With five-pound note, as compliment, - 
And this short notice, “ Pray abuse.” 


Quarterly, Monthly, and Weekly forthwith fell, 
at ( 


lew . . 
as Gey were wont to do apon Shelley and Leigh 1} 


ingly 
After 
Cole. 
hime 


and, 


tooth 


nd nail, upon Peter's book and Peter himself, exactly 


funt, 
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accusing them of adulteries, murders, and incests. | 


o7 


The rage of Peter knew no bounds when these abomin 
able reviews were received in a parcel secretly forwarded 
by the Devil—carriage tenpence, and unpaid, 


The Devil had not yet fully glutted his vengeance on 


proud Peter; so he sent to Leipsic Fair for a copy of 


Kant'’s Philosophy, which completely muddled and upset 
Peter’s brains. 
Now Peter ran to seed in soul 
Into a walking paradox 3 
For he was neither part nor whole, 
Nor good nor bad, nor krave nor fool— 
Among the woods and rocks. 


Furious he rode, where late he ran, 
Lashing and spurring his tame hobby— 


. e 7 ° . . 


After these ghastly rides, he came 
Home to his heart, and found from thence 
Much stolen of its accustomed flame: 
liis thoughts grew weak, drowsy, and lame 
Of their intelligence. 
To Peter's view, all seemed one hue : 
He was no Whig, he was no Tory ; 
No Deist, and no Christian he: 
He got so subtle, that to be 
Nothing was all his glory, 
. . ° ‘ ° ° 
His morals thus were undermined :- 
The old Peter—the hard old potter 
Was born anew within his mind; 
He grew dull, harsh, sly, unrefined, 
As when he tramped beside the Otter. 


Peter, thus hardened, now learned to dwell with pleasure 
upon the shifting death-hues of a trout, and 





So in his Country’s dying face 

He looked—and lovely as she lay, 
Seeking, in vain, his last embrace, 
Wailing her own abandoned case, 

With hardened sneer he turned away: 


And coolly to his own soul said ;— 

“Do you not think that we might make 
A poem on her when she's dead ? 
Or, no—a thought is in my head— 

Jler shroud tor a new sheet I'll take. 


“ My wife wants one.”—Let who will bury 

This mangled corpse! And [ and you, 
My dearest soul, will then make merry, 

As the Prince Regent did with Sherry,— 

Ay—and at las’ desert me too.”’ 

° ‘ ‘ ° ; ° 
Aud so his soul would not be gay, 

Biet moaned within him; like a fawn 
Mouaning within a care, it lay 
Wounded, and wasting, day by day, 

Till all its life of life was gone. 

° , ‘ . ° ° 
lor now he raved enormous folly, 

Of Baptisms, Sunday-schools, and Graves, 
*Twould make George Colmaa melancholy, 
To have heard him, like a male Molly, 

Chanting those stupid staves. 


Yet the Reviews, who heaped abuse 

On Peter while he wrote for Freedom, 
So soon as in his song they spy 
The folly which soothes tyranny, 

Praise hin for those who feed ‘em. 


* Tle was a man too great to sean ;— 

A planet lost in Truth’s keen rays :— 
His virtue, awful and predigious ;— 
He was the most sublime, religious, 

Pureeminded Poet of these days."’ 


As soon as he read that, cried Peter, 

“ Eureka! I have found the way 
To make a better thing of metre 
Than e’er was made by living creature 


Up to this blessed day.’’ 
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Then Feter wrote odes to the Devil;— 
In one of which he meekly said: 

“ May Carnage and Slaughter, 

Thy niece and thy daughter; 

May Rapine and Famine, 

Thy gorge ever cramming, 
Glut thee with living and dead ! 


** May death and damnation, 
And consternation, 
Flit up from hell with pure intent ! 
Slash them at Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Chester; 
Drench all with blood from Avon to Trent. 


‘Let thy body-guard yeomen 
Hew down babes and women, 
And laugh with bold triumphtill Heaven be rent, 
When Moloch in Jewry 
Munched children with fury, 
It was thou, Devil, dining with pure intent.” 


Such is Peter's state in his simple damnation. His 
double damnation follows : the Devil was delighted with 
this ode, and solicited a sinecure place for a hopeful old 
servant, who had thus redeemed himself. The petition 
was granted, upon the Devil pledging bimself that Peter 
was safe, and would do his duty. The Devil diedon the 


sale night—but Peter 


When Peter heard of his promotion, 
His eyes grew like two stars for bliss: 

There was a bow of sleek devotion ; 

Knygendering in his back ; each motion 
Seemed a Lord’s shue to kiss. 


He hired a house, bought plate, and made 
A genteel drive up to his door, 
With sifted gravel neatly laid,— 
As if defying all who said, 
Peter was ever poor. 
In the midst of this worldly prosperity, Peter is smitten 


with the disease of slumbrous dullness, which extends to 


all connected with him. There is great humour in the 


description of the epidemic effects of his duluess tor seven 
miles on every side of his dwelling.—If all this be quite 
free of severe personality, “ purely ideal,” no one has 
any right of complaint; but some things which Mr 
Wordsworth has written, both in prose and verse, and 
the reported conversation of certain American travellers, 
lead one to infer that, even if there should be some de- 
gree of personality, there may also be some excuse fur the 
offence. We now return to the “ mighty poet,’ which is 
among the ideal passages of the poem, and true and subtle 
also :— 
Among the guests who often stayed, 
Till the Devil's petits-soupers, 
A man there came, fair as a maid, 
And Peter noted whut he said, 
Standing behind his master’s chair, 
He was a mighty poet—and 
A subtle-soul’d psychologist ; 
All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, of sea or land, 
But his own mind, which was a mist, 
This was a man who might have turned 
Hell into Heaven—and so, in gladness, 
A Heaven unto himself have earned; 
But he, in shadows undiscerned, 
Trusted,—and damned himeelf to madness. 


He spoke of poetry, and how 

** Divine it was—a light, a love, 
A spirit, which, like wind, doth blow 
As it listeth, to and fro; 

A dew rain’d down from God above ; 


* A power which comes and goes like dream, 
Which none can ever trace— 





} 
} 





Heaven's light on earth——Truth’s brightest beam,” 
And when he ceased there lay the gleam 
Of those words upon his face, 


Now Peter, when he heard such talk, 
Would, heedless of a broken pate, 

Stand like a man asleep, or baulk 

Some wishing guest of knife or fork, 
Or drop aid break his master’s plate. 


At night, he oft would start and wake 
Like a lover, and began, 

In a wild measure, songs to make 

On moor and glen, and rocky lake, 
And on the heart of man. 


The developement of the genius of Wordsworth, in its 
healthy original state, is now traced ; and as this is the 
part of the poem which will longest remain on the mind 
of the poetical reader, and is, perhaps, the most worthy 
of being remembered, we shall indulge in a few more 
stanzas. They immediately follow those above quoted, 


And on the universal sky,— 
And the wide earth’s bosom green,— 
And the sweet strange mystery 
Of what beyond these things may lie, 
And yet remain unseen, 


For, in his thought, he visited 
The spot in which, ere dead and damn‘d, 
He his wayward life had led ; 
Yet knew not whence the thoughts were fed 
Which thus his faney cramm’d. 


And these obscure remembrances 
Stirred such harmony in Peter, 

That whensoever he should please, 

Ile could speak of rocks and trees 
In poetic metre. 


For though it was without a sense 

Ot memory, yet he remembered well 
Many a ditch and quick-set fence 5 
Ot lakes he had intelligence ; 

He knew something of heath and fell. 
He also had dim recollections 

Of pedlers tramping on their rounds 5 
Milk pans and pails; and odd collections 
Of saws and proverbs ; and reflections 

Old parsons make in burying grounds. 
But Peter's verse was clear, and came 

Announcing, from the frozen hearth 
Of a cold age, that none might tame 
The soul of that diviner flame 

It augured to the earth ; 
Like gentle rains, on the dry plains, 

Making that green which late was grey ; 
Or like the sudden moon, that stains 
Some gloomy church’s window panes 

With a broad light like day. 
For language was in Peter's hand 

Like clay, while he was yet a potter; 
And he made songs for all the land, 
Sweet both to feel and understand, 

As pipkins late to mountain Cotter. 


On this elevated and blissful state follows Peter’s 
vanity in himself and scorn of others, and his original 
damnation by the Reviewers, whom the devil had tipped 
with the five pound notes. 

Wordsworth’s enthusiastic admirers—and as a poet it is 
impossible to over-rate his merits—those who can see no 
speck or flaw in the moral nature or in the, conduct 
of Wordsworth as one capable of influencing his age, 
who fancy him as great as a man as he is asa poet— 
must be displeased with Shelley’s severe and searching 
poem; but Tories and courtiers will easily pardon and 
forget Swelifoot the tyrant. No one cares much what 
“the best of kings” is thought or called after he has ceased 
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to be the best—that is, the reigning king s—but dead or 
alive, genius is attended by immortal memories. It pre- 
cludes, for a season, in some cases, impartiality and justice ; 
but at all times renders indifference impossible. The 
true charaeters of Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton, ex- 
cite more interest at this moment than in their own age, 
though mankind has got over the tenderness or puerility 
of not being able to hear the exact truth of them, and 
has, in the lapse of generations, become better pleased to 
receive true characters of those demigods of fame, who 
yet partake of the weaknesses of the common nature, than 
heroic embellished histories. If any apology for the pub- 
lication of “ Peter Bell” should be required, Mrs Shelley 
offers one that must be satisfactory, when she remark s-— 

«No poem contains more of Shelley's peculiar views with 
recard to the errors into which many of the wisest have 
fallen, and of the pernicious effects of certain Opinions on 
society. . There is so much of Aimse/f in it, that it 
cannot fail to interest greatly, and by right belongs to 


= es 


the world, for whose instruction and benefit it was writ- 
ten.” 
That Shelley did “all in honour,” is proved by his 

earlier verses to Wordsworth :— 

Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine, 

On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar ; 

Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 

Above the blind and battling multitude ; 

In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to TrRutvu and LIBERTY,— 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 

The Lake Poets—the pantisocratists—entered upon life 

with the same enthusiastic and glowing views which 
Shelley derived as much from them as from Godwin and 
(ondorcet. They, however, saw it prudent, first to make 
a dead halt, next a retrograde movement, and, finally, an 
assault upon all that they had originally believed and 
proclaimed to mankind as salvation. This threw them 
behind even the slow progress of the vulgar herd. Shelley 
clung, right or wrong, to their original faith ; and hence 
he assumes the right to rebuke their apostacy and into- 
lerance, 


Mr James’s Henry of Guise.* 


The epoch, and the historical characters which Mr 
James has chosen, are well adapted to romance, The 
time is the Wars of the League, and towards the close 
of this sanguinary, unnatural, but stirring period in the 
annals of France. The principal historical personages 
are Henry the Third—his mother, Catherine of Medicis 
—and the hero of the piece, the Duke of Guise, whom 
the author has taken vast pains to aggrandize. The 
romantic personages are two noble brothers, Gaspar and 
his younger brother, Charles de Montsoreau, both in love 
with the same high-born damsel, the lovely Marie de 
Clairvaut, the niece of the Duke of Guise. The romance 
opens bravely with the rescue of the young lady and her 
attendants from a party of marauders, by the gallantry 
“of Count Charles. The travellers take refuge for a time, 
in the Castle of Gaspar, until the state of the country 
shall become sufficiently tranquil to permit the heroine to 
rejoin her uncle, Guise. The favourable impression made 
upon her heart by her young deliverer is confirmed by a 
tissue of subsequent adventures, in one of which, hawk- 
ing or bunting, he saves her from being drowned. The 
rivalship of the brothers, and the envious jealousy of the 
elder, who is, notwithstanding, a generousand gallant gen- 
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tleman, afford the materials for many interesting scenes 
and chapters, There is, besides the customary staple of 
faithful and doughty feudal retainers, sharp-witted, de- 
voted, and saucy pages—the noble duenna of Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut—the intellectual, ambitious, aud intriguing 
Abbé, the former tutor of the brothers, who foments the 
mischief which rivalship in love is working between 
the brothers—and many other subordinate characters— 
such as jugglers, minstrels. Every picturesque cir- 
cumstance of the age and manners, is taken advantage of 
to enhance the narrative. While the real state of Marie's 
affections are yet left in suspense, though Charles in- 
dulges the hope that he is secretly preferred to his brother, 
he leaves the Castle of Montsoreau for his own estates ; 
and, in the course of the perilous and romantic journey, 
He 


is so fortunate as to save the Duke's life in a skirmish- 


encounters the Duke of Guise travelling incognito. 


ing encounter, and obtains his pretection and friendship, 
and a promise of the hand of his niece if she shall ap- 
prove the suit of Count Charles, 

The .ortunes of the historical characters are thenceforth 
interwoven and complicated with those of the lovers and 
rival brothers, and their ambitious tutor. The scene 
changes to Paris and the Court. The Castle of Vincennes, 
the insurrectionary movements of the rival factions, and 
their struggles in the streets of Paris, pass rapidly before 
us; While the heroine, imprisoned in divers convents, in a 
castle where the plague is raging, and in other interesting 
situations, fills up the back ground. The character of 
Queen Catherine is invested with a softness and romance 
which to the but, in 
amends, her son, Henry HL,is painted as mean-spirited, 
The 
plot is contrived with some ingenuity ; and the narrative 


never belonged real woman ; 


half-insane, imbecile, and cruel, as he really was. 
b] b P 


dves not flag in interest until virtue is rewarded by the 
union of the lovers, and justice satisfied, while the truth 


of history is not violated, The work closes with the 


assassination of the Duke of Guise at Blois, which is 
circumstantially and impressively related. The lovers 
escape, are united, and left as happy as the hero and 
heroine of romance always should be. The romance, 
which abounds in studied descriptions of landscapes and 
out-deor dioramas, is also well-appointed in the usual 
antiquarian, jewellery, and heraldric departments, and in 
the other details necessary to the “ yetting-up” of a three 


volume novel. In our few extracts we shall consult the 


tastes of our younger readers. 


A LADY'S BOWER, AND ITS INMATE, 

The lady's bower was a large lightsome chamber in 
one of those towers of the chateau which was least likely 
to be exposed to the fire of artillery in case of attack ; 
for we must remember that every nobleman’s house in 
that day was built chiefly with a view to defence, and 
was, in fact, a regular fortress, as far as the science of 
the time could render it so. The windows of the bower 
looked over the most abrupt part of the hill,on which 
the castle stood, and, beyond that, upon the wide woods 
that, sweeping away down inte the valley, covered an 
extent of many miles of low and gently undulating 
ground, which afforded no eminence whatsoever, within 
cannon shot, that was not commanded by the castle 
itself. The bower had the advantage of being on the 
sunny side of the building, turning away from the cold 
north, and from the east, and lovking to the land of 
summer, and to the point where the splendid sun 
went down after his daily course. On the day that we 
have mentioned, indeed, the great light.giver vouch- 
safed but few of his beams to the world below; but in 
the huge fireplace of the lady's bower, which was fur- 
nished with its comfortable seats all round, blazed up a 
pile of fogs, giving heat sufficient to the whole room, to 
compensate for the absence of the sun. At a little dis- 
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tance from the fire was collected a group of persons, of 
which the graceful and dignified form of Charles of 
Montsoreau was the firet that caught the eye. He was 
standing with his hunting-cap in his hand, the long 
plume of which swept the floor, and was bending, in an 
attitude of much grace, to speak with a lacy who was 
seated in a large arm-chair, and who, looking up in his 
face, was listening, with apparently great interest, to all 
he was sayings . . . She was apparently not above 
nineteen years of age, and certainly very beautiful, 
although her beauty was not altogether of that sparkling 
and brilliant kind, which attracts attention all at once. 
The features, it is true, were all good; the skin fair, 
soft, and delicate; the figure exquisitely formed and full 
of grace; but there were none of thoce brilliant contrasts 
of colouring that are remarkable even at a distance. 
There was no flashing black eye full of fire and light; 
the colour on the cheek, though that cheek was not pale, 
was pure and delicate; the hair was of a light glossy 
silken brown; and the liquid hazel eyes, screened by 
their long Jashes and fine cut eyelids, required to be seen 
near, and to be marked well, before all the beautiful 
depth and fervour of their expressien could be fully per- 
ceived. There was one thing, however, which was seen 
at once, which was the great loveliness of the mouth and 
lips, every line of which spoke sweetness and gentleness, 
but not without firmness; tenderness, in short, gaining, 
rather than losing, trom resolution. Those lips were 
altogether peculiar to the race and family to which she 
was not very remotely related; and it was to their pecu- 
liar form and expression that was owing that inetiible 
smile, which is said to have borne no slight part in the 
chariu that rendered her nearest male-relative at that 
moment all-powerful over the hearts of men—made him, 
Henry of Guise, more a king in Fiance than the Sove- 
reign of the land—at least as far as the affections of the 
people went—and which had added the crowning grace 
to the beauty of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

A FRENCH INN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

ITS GUESTS. 

No house of public entertainment was apparent till 
Count Charles reached an open part in the street, near 
the centre of the little town, where a large stone building 
stood back from the rest, aud displayed a wide tront, with 
windows few and far between, and a single large arch. 
way forthe door, Over this swung the sigu of the inn, 
under a highly-ornamented and gilded gra‘ing of iron. 
work ; and as svon as the feet of horses were heard in 
the dusty open space before the building, wine host and 
two of his paletreniers rushed forth to receive the new 
guests. The night wasclear and the moon was up; and, 
What between the assistance of the fair planet and the 
host's jantern, a very sufficient knowledge could be ob- 
tained in a moment of the strangers. ‘That knowledge 
seemed, in some degree, to surprise and puzzle the land- 
lord ; and had Charlies of Niontsoreau remarked very 
acutely, he would have perceived that some one had been 
expected in his pisce. He noted not the demeanour of the 
Jandlord at ail, however, but, springing trom the hoise, 
entered the archway, and passed through a door which 
sioud ajar to the ‘ight, shewing, through the crevice, a 
well-lighted room within, It was one of the large open 
halls of an old French inns; the ratters low and black 
with smoke; the chimney wide and stretching out far 
inty the room ; the andirons, on which were piled up im- 
mense masses of wood, containing each moie than one 
hundred weight of iron; and the table in the midst fit to 
support viands for foity or fiity people. ‘The light, which 
the young nobleman had seen, proceeded both fiow the 
fire, Which was blazing and crackling cheertuily, and 
froin two large sconces of polished brass hanging in dil- 
ferent paris of the room. 

The hall possessed. at the moment of the Count’s en- 
trance, ouly one tenant; of whom he couid see little 
more than that he was dressed in gray of the most ordi. 
nary kind. His hat was on, and differed a good deal in 
shape from the bat and cap then commen at the Court of 
France; being tall in the crown; broad in the brim, and 
decorated by a single cock’s feather, raising itseli from 
the buttun ow the right side. Large untanned ridiny- 
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boots were drawn up above his knees, a light sword was 
by his side, as if he felt himself in perfect security; and 
he wore a falling collar of lace over his doublet, instead 
of the ruff which was ordinary at that yeriod. The 
buttons of the gray suit were of jet; and on the middle. 
finger of his right hand, was a large seal ring, of appar. 
ently coarse manufacture. Hie was sitting at one of the 
farther corners of the table, with an inkhorn before him, 
and a pen in his hand, busily writing on a sheet of 
coarse paper, which had been supplied to him by the 
host ; so that, looking at him as he sat, one might very 
well have taken him for some public notary of a neigh. 
bouring town, in not the best practice in the world. . 
. «© « « «. Iie was aman of about six or seven and 
thirty years of age; and, as he now stood before Charles 
of Montsoreau at his full height, appeared, to the eyes of 
that young nobleman, one of the most powerful men he 
had ever beheld. His chest was at once broad and deep, 
his limbs muscular and long, the head small, the flanks 
thin, and the foot and hand well-formed. Every indica. 
tion was there of great strength and great activity 3 and 
the countenance also harmonized perfectiv with the 
figure—the broad high, forehead, giving that idea of power. 
ful and active mind, which we are all, whether physiog. 
nonists or not, inclined, by nature, to see in the expanse 
which covers, and seems to represent the great instru. 
ment of the human intellect. He wore the mustachiv 
summewhat long, and the beard pointed butsmall. Tie 
eyes were large and fine, the eyebrows strongly marked ; 
the nose was beautifully formed, displaying the wide ex. 
pausive nostril, generally reckoned a sign of generous 
feelings; and there was a cut upon his brow scarcely 
healed, and a deep scar in his cheek of a more remote 
date; yet they did not detract fiom the handsomeness of 
the countenance, which, notwithstanding the plainness 
of his dress and appearance, was peculiarly striking and 
attractive.” 

This is Henry Duke of Guise, as he first appears in 
the scene, 

The Comic Almanac, 

The most exuberant of the fancies of Cruickshank, 
and his subtlest humour, are displayed in this his pet 
commonplace-book. How much of true fun there is 
even in the sigus of the Zodiac which ornament the title. 
page! in /tsces, and Scorpio, and Virgo, and Libra. 
We have formerly sugge:ted that a good fireside game 
for children, an exercise of invention and fancy, indeed, 
of many faculties, might be found in guessing in what 
manner, Cruickshank or Tfood represented any particular 
scene or subject; and as younglings are taught their 
alphabet by getting the gingerbread letter to eat which 
they have named aright, the picture or the book might in 
our game be the reward of ingenuity. Nor would we 
cramp genius by insisting upon a literally exact guess. 
‘The juvenile circle might often, we make no doubt, hit 
upon something better than the original design ; more 
childlike and kindly in sentiment, if less poignant in 
humour, The Lilliputian or microscopic desigus—wit 
ina nut-shell--that decorate the margins of the pages, 
are generally more to our taste than the formal plates. 
The embelishments of the month of May, for example, 
are choice in every way. They refer to the doings of the 
Royal Academy in the National Gallery, and the previous 
benelit-peep to the Editors. The Portrait of a President 
must rejoice the heart of Mr Haydon, April is devoted to 
the * brothers of the angle,” as they may be found hover- 
ing about preserved streams in the neighbourhced of 
London, The scheme of the penny-postage has been 
taken advantage of by Cruickshank. He has unhappy 
letter-Carriers, ljetter-surters, and letter-recejvers, bur 
dened and tortured in all kind of ways, We hope he 
may not frighten lhumaue Tory members from the p'an 


altogether. The abclition of the Truck Sysiem, or the 
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ecnancipation of the dogs from the yoke of truck-drivers, 
is cleverly treated; and humour made the handmaid of 
humanity. Lord Lichfield, as a man of letters, is the 
best portrait in the Almanac, 
above-stairs story runs through it—Barber Cox, and the 
cutting of his com 
humouredly incalcates a sound moral. Among the follies 
of 1839, hit on the wing, the Eglinton Tournament is 


A very clever low-life- 


It is highly amusing, and good- 


not forgotten; and there are some very fair political squibs, 
though we fear Rigdum Funnidos, the Editor, is sad!y 
inclined to Toryism. 
Occurrences, We quote a few entries to 
May 23.— Queen Adelaide returned :— 


rhis good Queen comes with health restored, 
Of which before she was cefaulter : 

Did she drink stout when on shipboard, 
Or was she known to mali at Malier 2 


June 30..—The Sultan of Turkey died of devirtum 
tremens ; the Father of the Faititul going, drunk, to the 
seventh heaven ! His son—scion ot the same dic-nasty— 
ascended the throne; but taught, by example, not to 
wine. hid his grief and drowned his father’s cellars in 
the Bosphorus. Shortly after this, his whole fleet abe 
stained from Port—and absconded to Mehemet Ali. 

Juli 2L—R ive for publishing purtraiis of the Queen 
—ome of the Lene and some in the linesmanner : some 
done by Doo, and some engraved by Constns—not by 
Cousin George or Cousin Albert—not by a Prince man, 
bet aman of Prints. But muzz,ftinto seems the favourite 
style. 

Neptember j-—The Secretary of War dated a letter 
from Windsor Castle, mistaking it tor his /lome Office. 
As it was, it was only a blunder; but he might as well 
have kissed her Majesty by mistake, and then it would 
have been a blunder-buss. 

Nepteomber \2.—Poulett Thomson went to Canada, in 
the Piyue frigate; and many people were much piqued 
at the circumstance. The ejaculation of © Shiver my 
Lecame prevalent at the same time, with the 
great wood-dealere of British America. 


4 , 2 s°9 
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The Eiaancipation of the dogs from the unnatural] 


service of trucks, is thus remonstrated agamst, by 
those having vested interests in that slavery being con- 


tinued. 


Well, blow me—here ’s a pretty go! 
They'll only stop at ruination, 

And bringing all cur trade to wo, 
For labouring in our just wocation, 


Why this ere act ‘s the cruel’st deed 
That ever was devised to floor us3 

Such as our ancasters ne‘er seed, 
Nor yet posterity afore us. 


Its clean agen the nat‘ral law 

QO: brute beasts, and of liane kind ; 
For surely dogs was made to draw, 

Aud trucks was made to go behind. 


And we was made to sit a-top, 
And cut away in all our glory ; 
And at the lazy varmint stop, 
To tell *em jist another story. 


But, dash my wigs—this pretty set, 
With hearts as hard as any stone, 
Won't let an honest feller whet 
His lawful wengeance on his own. 


No longer now up Highgate Road 
O° Sund ty arternoons I g illop, 
With all the brats, a tidy load, 
And p’thaps a neighbour's child to fill up. 


At Parringdon and Common Garden 
I'm fairly laid upon the shelf; 

Mv only chance, to earn a farden, 
Is truckiing to the truck myself. 
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But we'll resist this horrid plot, 
And for our order boldly strive; 

For this I know, that ours are not 
The only ill-used dogs alive. 


Let ’s not be down upon our luck, 
Nor out of heart at our condition ; 
And since our dogs can't draw a truck, 
At least we'll draw up a petition ; 
And lay our case before the Commons, 
What keeps the money of the nation ; 
Perchance we'll get, like other rum ‘uns, 
An equitable compensation, 


From the adventures of the Cox family we detach this 
episode, which, if ludicrous, is far from being unfair. 


Jemmy, be it premised, is Mrs Cox. Cox himself is the 


narrator of the family fortunes, Baron 


Punter is a 
swindler, belonging to a company of low comedians, on 
whom Mrs Jemmy Cox, in love with nobility, has set 


her heart for the husband of her daughter Jemimar-ann. 


Patronesses of that admirable institution, © The Washer. 
woman's Orphans’ Home.” Lady de Sudley was the great 
projector of it; and the manager and chaplain, the excellent 
and Reverend Sidney Slopper. His salary, as chaplain, 
and that of Doctor Leitch, the physician, (both cousins 
of her Ladyship’s,) drew away five hundred pounds from 
the six subscribed to the Charity: and Lady de Sudley 
thought a fete at Bealah Spa, with the air of some of the 
foreign princes Who were in town Jast year, might bring 
a little more money into its treasury. A tender appeal 
was accordingly drawn up, and published in all the 
papers :— 


About this time my Jemmybecame one of. the Ladies 
d ’ ‘ 


APPEAL. 


BRITISH WASHERWOMAN’S ORPHANS’ HOME. 


The “& Washerwoman’s Orphans’ Home” has now been 
established seven years; and the good which it has ef. 
fected it may be confidently stated, tiacaleulable, 
Ninety-eight orphan children of washerwomen have been 
lodged within its walls. One hundred and two British 
washerwomen have been relieved when in the last state 
of decay. 


is, 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-EIGHT THOUSAND 

articles'of male and female dress have been washed, 

mended, buttoned, ironed, and mang) d, in the establish. 

ment. And, by an arrangement with the governors of 

the oundling, it is hoped that Tre Pany-LInun or THAT 
Hosprrar will be contided to the British Washerwoman's 
lore ! 

With such prospects before it, is it not sad, is it not 
lamentable to think, that the Patronesses of the Society 
have been compelled to reject the applications of no less 
than THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND ONE Brie 
trish WasHkeRWOMEN, for lack of means for their sup. 
port’ Ladies of England! Mothers of England! to 
you we appeal. Is there one of vou that will not re 
spond to the cry in behalf of these deserving members of 
our s€X 7 

It has been determined by the Ladies-Patronesses to 
give a fc‘e at Beulah Spa, on Thursday, July 25; which 
will be graced with the first foreign and native rarent, 
by the first foreign and native nang; and where they 
beg for the attendance of every WASH ERWOMAN'S PRIEND. 

Iler Highness the Princess of Schloppenzollernsehwig- 
maringen, the Duke of Sacks-Tabbingen, His Excellency 
Baron strumpt!, His Excellency Lootf-Allee.Koolee. Bis. 
tnillah-Mohamed-Rusheed-Allah, the Persian Ambassa- 
dor, Prince Futtee-Jaw, Envoy from the King ef Oude, 
Ihis Excellency Don Alonzo Di Cachachero-y-Fandingo- 
y-Castaneto, the Spanish Ambassador, Count Ravioli, 
from Milan, the Envoy of the Republic of Topinambo, 
and a host of other fashionables, promised to honour the 
festival; and their names made a famous shew in the 
biliss Besides these, we had the celebrated band of 
Moscow-musiks, the seventy-seven Transylvanian trum. 
peters, and the famous Bohemian Minnesingers; with 
all the leading artistes of London, Paris, the Continent, 
and the rest of Europe. 


1 leave you to fancy what a splendid triumph for the 
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British Washerwoman’s Home was to come off on that 
day. A beautiful tent was erected, in which the Ladies- 
Patronesses were to meet; it was hung round with spe- 
cimens of the skill of the washerwomen’s orphans: 
ninety-six of whom were to be feasted in the garden, and 
waited on by the Lady-Patronesses. 

Well, Jemmy and my daughter, Madame de Flicflac, 
myself, the Count, Baron Punter, Tug, and Tagrag, all 
went down in the chariot and barouche-and-four, quite 
eclipsing poor Lady Kilblazes and her carriage-and- 
two. 

There was a fine cold collation, to which the friends 
of the Ladies-Patronesses were admitted; after which, 
my ladies and their beaux were strolling through the 
walks; Tagrag and the Count having each an aim of 
Jemmy ; the Baron giving an arm a-piece to Madame 
and Jemimarann. Whilst they were walking, whom 
should they light upon but poor Orlando Crump, my 
successor in the perfumery and hair-cutting. 

* Orlando !”" says Jemimarann, blushing as red as a 
label, and holding out her hand. 

“‘ Jemimar!” says he, holding out his, and turning 
as white as pomatum. 

* Sir!’ says Jemmy, as stately as a duchess. 

* What! madam,’’ says poor Crump, “ don’t you re- 
member your shop-boy 7” 

“ Dearest mamma, don’t you recollect Orlando?” 
pers Jemimarann, whose hand he had got hold of. 

“ Miss Tuggeridge Coxe,” says Jemmy, “ I’m sur- 
prised of you. Remember, sir, that our position is al- 
tered, and oblige me by no more familiarity.” 

** Tnsolent tellow,” says the Baron, * vat is dis ca- 
naille 7" 

* Canal yourself, Mounseer,” says Orlando, now grown 
quite furious; he broke away, quite indignant, and was 
soon lost in the crowd. Jemimarann, as soon as he was 
gone, began to look very pale and ill; and her mamma, 
therefore, took her to a tent, where she left her along 
with Madame Flictlac and the Baron; going off herselt 
with the other gentlemen, in order to join us, 

It appears that they had not been seated very long, 
when Madame Flicflace suddenly sprung up, with an ex. 
clamation of joy, and rushed torward to a friend whom 
she saw pass. 

The Baron was left alone with Jemimarann ; and, 
whether it was the champagne, or that my dear girl 
looked more than commonly pretty, | don’t know; but 

Madame Flicflac had not been gone a minute, when the 
Baron dropped on his knees, and made her a regular de- 
claration. 

Poor Orlando Crump had found me out by this time, 
and was standing by my side, listening, as melancholy as 
possible, tothe famous Bohemian Minnesingers, who were 
singing the celebrated words of the poet Gothy :— 


whim- 


Ich bui ya hupp lily lee, du bist ya hupp lily lee, 
Wir sind doch hupp lily lee, hupp la lily lee. 
Chorus. 
Yod)e-odle-odle-odle-odle-odle hupp ! yodle-odle-aw-0-0-o, 

They were standing with their hands in their waist- 
coats, as usual, and had just come to the o-o-o at the end 
of the chorus of the forty-seveuth stanza, when Orlando 
started. 

** That's a scream,” says he. 

** Tndeed it is,” says 1; * and, but for the fashion of 
the thing, a very ugly scream too :? when I heard an- 
other shrill O! as Lf thought; and Orlando bolted off, 
rying— 

** By heavens, it’s Aer voice !" 

“ Whose voice 7" says I. 

* Come and see the row,” says Tag. 

And off we went, with a considerable number of people, 
who saw this strange move on his part. 

We came to the tent, and there we found my poor 
Jemimarann fainting ; her mamma holding a smelling- 
bottle ; the Baron, on the ground, holding a handher- 
chief to his bleeding nose; and Orlando squaring at him, 
and calling on him to fight, if he dared. 

My Jemmy looked at Crump very fierce. ‘¢ Take 
that feller away,’ says she; “ he has insulted a French 
nobleman, and deserves trausportation at the least.” 
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Poor Orlando was carried off. 

‘‘ |’ve no patience with the little minx,” says Jemmy, 
giving Jemimarann a pinch. ‘“ She might be a Baron's 
lady ; and she screams out because his Excellency did 


but squeeze her hand.” 
“Q mamma! mamma !” sobs poor Jemimarann, “ but 


he was t-t-tipsy.”” 

“ T-t-tipsy! and the more shame for you, you hussy, 
to be offended with a nobleman whe does not know what 
he is doing.” 

The Comic Latin Grammar ; a New and Face. 
tious Introduction to the Latin Tongue ; with 
numerous illustrations. 


This is, without exception, the most richly comic 
work, text and plates, that (we had almost said) we have 
ever seen. If the illustrations be not from the pencil of 
Cruickshank, they are fully worthy of him. The merits 
of the Grammar do not stop here, The text exceeds the 
plates in wit, fun, and exquisite comicality; while positive 
utility forms the substratum. The author states that he 
once thought of adopting, instead of the above title, that 
of * Latin in Sport made Learning in Earnest.’ He 
was perfectly entitled to assume this heading; forit accu- 
rately describes a work which might tickle the veriest 
leaden dunce, and beguile him into a competent know. 
ledge of Latin grammar, without the use of birch, starv- 
ing, or keeping in, solely by fun and laughter, It 
is impossible to give a complete idea of this work, 
either by description or extract. It must be seen to be 
known, as well as to be enjoyed. Works in the same 
original style are announced by the anonymous author, 
embracing the circle of the sciences, or rather an Edu. 
cational Course ; but none of them are likely to equal 
this. The very boards are covered with exquisite drol- 
levies. ** Non invila Minerva’ on the cover, is the god- 
dess, in her ordinary classic costume, yet much resem- 
bling a spinster of threescore, led off, on “ the light fan- 
tastic toe,” by the Schoolmaster. 


On the relation between the Holy Scriptures and 
some parts of Geological Science. By Dr 
Pye Smith, Divinity ‘lutor at Homerton Col- 
lege, &e. &e. 

This volume forms the sixth series of the Congrega- 
tional Lecture. It consists of eight Discourses, and nu- 
merous illustrative supplementary notes, the main object 
of which is to establish the harmony which is seen to exist 
between Revelation andthe discoveriesof Geological Science, 
when this vexed question is dispassionately reasoned, The 
briefest notice of the ieading points of the unhappy con- 
troversy, would be incompatible with our limits, although 
it were consistent with the general plan of a popular mis 
cellany; but we may notice that the works of the leading 
writers, and also the more obscure, who have taken the 
narrow view of the question, are separately examined and 
answered, and that the controversy is conducted through- 
out with Christian temper and the highest courtesy. The 
work appears to us as admirable in judgment and learning 
asin temper; and although it should raise a little evanes- 
cent ferment, it is calculated todo much good, not alone 


upon the question on Which it bears, but also on others 7 


ot analogous character. 


Thornton's Chapters on the Modern Iistory of 


India. 








This work may be briefly deacribed as the Report oF 
Letters of a well-informed and judicious man, upon the 
leading events in the history of India since the beginning 
of the century, Instead of a general and comprehensive 
view, the remarkable events are discussed one by one; 
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a Chapter being allotted to each, save the Nepaul War, 
which, from its desultory character and importance, has 
obtained greater space than relatively it deserves. By 
the plan adopted, a clear and distinct view is at once 
obtained of the leading occurrences on which the rapid 
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extension and consolidation of onr Indian Empire has — 


turned; and also of the precarious tenure by which it is 
held. The account of the Pin/arries opens with some 
sagacious remarks of much wider application than the 
The Pindariies are the banditti or 
Their appellation is equivalent to the 
“ A great deal,” says 


subject matter. 

caterans of India. 
Irish term Zvury, or plunderer. 
our author, “ of very excellent wonder has been thrown 
away upon the conduct and character of the Pindarries ; 
there seems, however, very little ground for any very 
copions display of such a feeling, aud a large portion of 
it 1s probably to be ascribed to the unusual name by 
which these adventurers are described. Much 
wonder commonly exhibited upon Indian subjects may 


of the 


be traced to our want of familiarity with the terms used 
of the 
cultivators of the soil, without any extraordinary sensa- 


in speaking of them, Those who would heer 


tion, imagine that there is something mysterious in the 
character of the persons designated Ryots; and Durbar 
Misnud seem to. indicate 


and something far more 


magnificent than is expressed by our humbler mono- | 


syllables court and throne. 
Pindarries have, in the eyes of English statesmen, acquired 
a grandeur to which they had but slender claims, They 
were, in truth, except on account of their numbers, a 
very contemptible set of miscreants. Active and enter. 
prising almost beyond belief, and wicked to the full 
measure Which the most ardent lover of horror could 
desire, their adventures and their crimes were undig- 
nitied by any of those nobler characteristics of our nature, 
which have sometimes shed a deceptive glory over ac- 
tions of great atrocity, and averted from their perpetrators 
the penalty of unmitigated disgust. No redeeming 
Even 
animal courage, often the sole ennobling quality of his 


virtue marked the character of the Pindarrie, 
profession, he possessed not, ‘The Pindarries marched, or 
rither darted, upon their victims, with a rapidity certainly 
never equalled byany regular force 3 but unfortunately for 
the romantic Colouring of their character, they manitested 
equal, or even greater alacrity in flight. No troops in 
the history of the world ever displayed such proficiency 
in the art of running away; and to this, their strong 
They 


were mean and cowardly thieves, engendered by a 


point, they invariably resorted when attacked. 
Vicious and diseased state of society. To suppress them 
was a duty imperative upon the British Government, and 
it Was no less so to take effectual measures to guard 
against a new race of rubbers being called forth in their 
plac "hal 

Fhose noted leaders among the Pindarries who have 
figured in European eyes, as heroes, are here stripped of 
kiudy plumage, and shewn in their true characters, 
’ ‘yr . . 
Perhaps Mr Thornton judges the warlike, and also the 
peacetul races of India, too exclusively by the European 
staudard of courage and honour, 


The Decameron of the West. 

This elegant collection of tales is, we imagine, from 
the pen of a lady, as all the stories display the delicacy 
and tenderness of the feminine mind. The simple 
machinery of the series supposes a group of emigrants 
from the border country of Scotland, and from Ireland 


and England, whe take refuge in the recesses of Ken. 


From the same cause, the | 
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tucky, to escape the effects of an epidemic, then raging 
in the Eastern States of America, and begin to tell tales 
for mutual entertainment, The tales are nearly all of 
Fatheriand ; to which they are sent home by Arthur 
Sinclair, the young Scotsman who had planned this 
pleasant mode of filling up tedious hours of idleness, and 
beguiling the time. Sufficient space is allowed to each 
story to permit the reader's sympathies to be fairly called 
forth, and the characters to be developed in dialogue 
and incident. Though the actors are generally connected 
with Scotland, the scene is sometimes laid in other coun. 
tries—amid the gorgeous landscapes of the island of Ja- 
maica, or in the plains and sterras, and amid the fallen 
grandeur of the Moorish cities of Spain. Gravity and 
gaiety take their turn, though the prevailing tone of the 
collection is pensive, if not positively sombre, There is 
even a little gratuitous suffering—misery, which assured. 
ly may lie in the way of real life, but which one could, 
for that very reason, spare in a book. All the stories 
are engaging, from the air of unstudied simplicity which 
One 
charming story of tried true love and constancy, “ The 
Cave of the Mountain Side,” refers to the period of 
the persecution of the Covenanters; though the person. 


pervades them, and from their vratsemd ance. 


ages are of higher rank than the Martyrs of that age 
were usually found. * The Lost Manuscript,’ though of 
a less ambitious cast, will be a favourite story with many, 
It is a page fainly transcribed, from one of the pleasantest 
portions of the book of daily life. “ The Decameron of 
the West” appears in Edinburgh, another recommenda. 
tion to northern readers, as good works of entertainment 
are become rarer among us than they have been. 
The Sons of the Soil, a Poem. 
By Mrs Ellis. 

We merely announce the publication of this poem. 
Having glanced into it, we perceive that it is, from 
the excellence of the subject, as well as the name of the 
author, entitled to more attention than the period at 


Which it has reached us, admits of in the passing month, 
The Rock. 

“The Rock” here meant is that of Gibraltar, which is 
presented to the public, decorated and illustrated with 
legends, tales, songs, music, and drawings, in an elegant 
quarto volume of the “ Annual genus,” and dedicated to 
the Queen. The literary portion of this table-book is the 
production of Major Hort, of the Slst regiment: the 
drawings, taken on the spot, are from the pencil of Lieu- 
tenant Lacey, of the 46th foot; the plates are in the new 
style of tinted lithograph; they are spirited, and full of 
character. The blending of music, song, romance, and, 
pictured in a harmonious and attractive whole, gives the 
work a claim upon the admirers of the arts and of ele 
To one of the sweetest of the original 
We give them 


gant literature, 
melodies the fullowing lines are wedded, 
as a small specimen of the work, which would deserve 
praise, were it only as a proof that in these © piping 
times of peace,’ British officers fill up their hours of lei. 
sure with elegant and refining studies, as well as useful 
and solid pursuits :— 
THE BROKEN HEAKT. 

Think you though my step be light, 

And all around me fair and bright, 

And joyous though my words may flow, 

Think you grief | cannot know ¢ 

Oh! many an aching bosom ’s nigh, 

And oft a smile may check a sigh ; 

Though looks with youth and beauty beam, 

Dazsling as a fairy dream, 

























Think you that amid the press 

Of laughter, joy, and loveliness, 
Care can never wield its sway, 
Chasing happiness away ? 

Oh ! the fairest cheek may glow, 
Smiles may gild the festive show ; 
But they who take the foremost part 
In mirth, oft veil a broken heart. 


Campbell's British India. Pp. 596. 
merous Plates, &c., &c. 

This is in many respects an interesting work. The 
author who has lived in various parts of India for nearly 
twelve years, is a missionary, sent out by the London 
Missionary Society. His specific object is to report upon 
the decline of Hindooism, and the progress of Christian- 
ity. This almost necessarily includes a view of the 
manners and customs of the people of India. The au- 


With nu. 


thor regrets that, after so much of India has been oc- | 
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| happy days. 


cupied by the British for half a century, so little should | 
_ “Concerning insolences and blasphemies of the souldiers 


be generally known of the internal condition of that 
country, aud that so little attention should have been 
paid by its conquerors to the political, the commercial, 
and, above all, the religious interests of India. He 
hopes his work may have some effect in drawing the 
attention of the Christian world to the subject, and in 
this hope he wrote. The work contains a complete histo- 
rical view of Indian missions. Mr Campbell is not sa- 
tisfied with the conduct of the Government in India. 
It not only, he thinks, winks at, but openly counte- 
nances idolatry. ‘ Men, nominally Christians, are 
called upon to salute and present arms in honour of 
Baal’’—“ Christians are required to do homage to an 
idol.” 


The Eglinton Tournament and Gentleman un- 
masked. By Peter Buchan. 

The late tournament has been seized by Mr Buchan to 
give the excited public a history of the origin of chivalry, 
and a treatise on good breeding. But, besides this, its 
proper business, the work gives a taste of many things—of 
poetry, criticism, manners, and what not, and a little 
personal history, which is the most interesting of all. 
King James VJ. and Sir David Lyndsay are conjured 
up from the shades to discuss many knotty pvoints—Sir 
David, holding his old station of instructor to the 
King. Altogether, Mr Buchan’s book forms an entertain- 
ing and agreeable olio. 

Gift-Books. 

Among the most attractive and permanently valuable 
of the gift-books of the present year, is the Messrs 
Fishers’ “ [llustratio.s of the Islands and Shores of the 
Mediterranean.”” The drawings are fiom nature, and 
taken by different military gentlemen, The army now 
supplies our best draftsmen. A few are drawn by travel- 
lers. The subjects are striking, and the engravings fairly 
executed. Some of the plates are indeed first-rate in their 
own style. The letter-press descriptions are written by 
the Rev. G, N. Wright, who, in this classical and lovely 
region, has had ample scope for his pen. The volume 
altogether is a handsome table-book, and, with its elegant 
binding and thirty-two plates, one of the wonders of 
cheapness of this age of large sales and small profits. 
This is but Volume I., yet it isin itself a complete work, 


The Cheap Almanacs. 

These are a fry—a host. We can only recommend to 
the almanac-makers and publishers of Evgiand to follow 
the pattern of Messrs Oliver & Boyd of this city, who 
are entitled to a patent for almanac concoction. 
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Records of the Kirk of Scotland. Part XI. 


This portion of a work, peculiarly interesting to Scot- 
land, and to the student of ecclesiastical history, brings 
down the Records to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, The crusading clergy, who are going about 
the country at present, might refresh their oratione 
against Popery, with the falminations of the Venerable 
Assemblies of those days: but, unfortunately, our spiritual 
fathers made little distinction between Popery and Pre- 
lacy in their denunciations; and now, clergymen, under 
the regimen of the Prelates, are the most active coadju- 
tors of the Presbyterians in the onset against the Catholics. 
The Kirk exercised large inquisitorial powers in those 
In the index to the unprinted Acts of As- 
sembly, we find auch entries as the following :—“ Meeting 
of the Commissioners [of Assembly] from severall pro- 
vinces, tu try the blasphemies and insolences of the Army, 
now forth in the late Engagement against England.” 


to the Commission for publick affairs.” ‘ Remit. to the 
Presbyterie of Edinburgh concerning the Service-books 
and Idolatrous monuments, now lying in the high-School 
yard.” “ Concerning the Quere from the Presbyterie of 
Edinburgh, touching the marriage of a young gentlewo- 
man minor without the consent of her tutors.”  Vi- 
sitation of Dunce for tryall of that murther committed in 
the Lord Mordingtons house.” Act for conference with 
the Lady Mordington.” In short, the Kirk intermeddled 
in every one’s private affairs, and dispensed law, at least, 
as freely as Gospel. There are several Acts noticed, ap- 
pointing Ministers to the Army sent into England, and 
also acts for holding conferences about witches, 





SERIAL WORKS. 
The Pictorial Greece, 

The embellished work of Dr Wordsworth, is brought to 
a close by the publication of Parts XJ. and XIL, in one, 
The strength of this work does not lie in the wood en- 
gravings, though they are numerous and closely connected 
with it—real illustrationsof Grecian scenery, costume, art, 
and antiquity—but in its learning, accuracy, and elegant 
classicality. These are the qualities which give the 
“ Pictorial Greece” a lively interest and permanent value. 

Pictorial Shakspere. 

The Midsummer Night's Dream, that unique among 
Shakespere’s Dramas, forms Part XIII. of the ‘* Pictoe 
rial Shakespere.”” The illustrations of this Part are pe- 
culiarly chaste and elegant. The artist has never fore 
gotten that Athens is the scene of the play. Many of the 
embellishments are indeed taken directly from the an- 
tique. The low-life and comic sketches, are cleverly done; 
though we could have wisted for a truer Puck. Who can 
ever forget the eyes and mouth of Sir Joshua’s?- The 
Puck of this Part is at one time too gross and material, 
and at another too Lairn/y, to use an expressive Scottish 
word. 

Yarrell’s British Birds. Part XV. 

A good many species are disposed of in this number, 
The woodcuts of the birds and their nests areas lively and 
pretty as ever, though one must be forgiven for not likes 
ing the incisores half so well as the Warblers. The 
woodpecker, the cuckoo, and a beautiful specimen of the 
delicate common-creeper, embellish the Part; with the 
“tiny wren,” which modern Ornithologists have seen fit 
to remove from its old situation among the singing-birds 
—though it cannet be banished from its old place in the 
affections and associations of its human neighbours. 
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ENGLAND. 

Tne Queen’s marriage, the Chartist riots, and the 
judgment obtained by Stockdale against Hansard, have 
peen the means of calling Parliament together a fortnight 
sooner than usual, and it is announced that it is to meet 
on the 16th of January. The provision, it is suspected, 
which will be proposed for Prince Albert is £100,000 a- 
year—one half more than enough; but, whatever the 
amount is, we hope that care will be taken that it shall 
be spent within the country, and that it shall entirely 
cease if, like the King of the Belgians, the Prince become 
permanently resident abroad. There is everywhere 
observable an electioneering bustle, The election clubs 
are undergoing a renovation, and are looking out for fit 
candidates Where vacancies are expected. It is not im- 
probable that the Whigs will take advantage of the 
temporary eclat the Queen’s marriage will give them to 
dissolve Parliament; for the probability is, that, by the 
end of the session, their popularity will be at a still 
lower ebb than it is at present. Noone, so far as we 
have observed, expects any good measure from the ensuing 
session. The old questions of tbe Ballot; the shortening 
the duration of Parliament ; the extension of the Suffrage; 
the repeal of the Corn-Laws; the abolition of Church 
Rates; and so on, will be again mooted, and again 
thrown out by great majorities, through the combined 
efforts of the Whig and Tory aristocracy. The division 
yet existing between the middie class and the operatives, 
enables the aristocracy, in both Houses of Parliament, to 
treat such questions with contempt. They never yielded, 
and never will yield, to anything but fear. We do no’, 
indeed, anticipate any important reform to be carried for 
some years, except, perhaps, the death of Louis Philippe 
occasions, as is more than probable, a change of Govern- 
ment in France, and the establishment of a Republic in 
that country, If that event occur, our aristocracy will 
be all civility; and there will be no more difficulty in 
obtaining measures which are now impracticable, than 
there was in carrying Catholic Emancipation, after it 
was found that the army could not be relied on, Mean- 
while, it is well to agitate, and to confute, as they are 
brought forward, the fallacies and falsehoods of the ene- 
mies of good Government. We expect some good from 
the verdict in the Stockdale case, It will tend, we hope, 
to a change in the law of libel, which has so often been 
attempted in vain. This law must either be altered, or 
the printing of Parliamentary papers for publication 
must begiven up, As to punishing the judges, that is out 
of the question. The verdict and the amount of dam.- 
ages shew us in what estimation the House of Commons 
is held by a London jury; for nothing prevented them 
giving nominal damages, which would have met the 
justice of the case, had they not wished to shew their 
contempt of the so-called Reformed House of Commons. 
The farce of the trial of the Chartists isto take place on 
the $lst December. As they are not to be tried by their 
peers, bat by juries of the class they have alarmed, there 
is little doubt what the verdicts will be. Whether the 
offence amounts to high treason may well be doubted ; 
and it is maintained, by many, that it was only a riot. 
This questson seems, however, to be decided against them 
by the charge to the grand jury. Considering the distress 
in the manufacturing districts, where thousands are out 
of employment, the low rate of wages, the high price 
of provisions, and the well-founded discontents of the 
Operatives, from other causes, it is difficult to conjecture 
What result the spring may bring forth. There appears 
to be no intention, on the partof the Ministry,to make any 
attempt to relieve the prevailing distress, or to remove the 
cause of these discontents. ‘The only remedy which it 
seems intended to apply is force—more soldiers, more po- 
licemen, and to establish a military despotism in Britain. 


Tue Starvation Laws.—We are glad to see that a 
Vigorous effort is making in the middle and west of Eng- 
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land for a repeal of these laws, and that the working 
classes are joining the middle class in this effort. The 
operatives at Sheffield were the first who had the sense to 
see the vital importance of this question to their interests, 
and that it cannot be delayed, till Universal Suffrage 
be obtained, without the greatest injury to the country. 
The working menof Manchester have followed their ex- 
ample: 300 mechanics at Bolton gave a dinner to Mr 
Paulton, the able anti-Corn-Law lecturer; and we have no 
doubt that, ere long, the masses will be completely roused 
to agitate for the Starvation Laws’ repeal. A dinner, at 
which 3,000 persons are expected to be present, is to be 
given at Manchester, before the opening of Parliament, to 
which all the Liberal Members are invited, to witness the 
general feeling on this subject. Great meetings are also 
announced to be held at Sheffield and Leeds. It is ru- 
moured that some of the influential Conservatives, alarmed 
at the aspect matters are assuming, are not indisposed to 
allow a review of the existing system of Corn-Laws. Bat 
great care must be taken lest they get a fixed duty im- 
posed, which may press more severely than the present 
law. Unconditional repeal should be insisted for, as 
well as the free importation of animal food. The present 
period is peeuliarly favourable for an attack on the mo. 
nopolists ; for, while the price of provisions is unusually 
high, the greatest distress prevails in the manufacturing 
districts. If the present opportunity be lost, another so 
favourable may not occur for several years. The Tory 
doctrine, that wages rise with the price of corn, and fall 
as it falls, is at length seen, by the most ignorant, to be 
a complete fallacy; for, while corn has risen, since 1836, 
100 per cent., wages have, in most instances, not risen at 
all, and, inthe most favourable cises, not above 20 or 30 
percent. In many parts of England, the agricultural 
labourer has not more than 7s. or Us. a-week ; and it is 
hardly possible for a man to maintain himself and family 
on such asum. The landlords always hold up the hap- 
piness of agricultural labourers; but the truth is, that 
they are of all men the worst paid. Very few of them, 
indeed, earn more than Ys. a-week ; while mechanics 
seldom get less than 153, and many as much as 20s. or 
24s. 
SCOTLAND. 

THe Krrk in DanGer,—The Commission of the 
General Assembly has, by a majority of 121 to 9, suas. 
pended seven clergymen, out of a presbytery of eleven, for 
obeying the law of the land ; and has given very distinct 
intimation that, if they continue to obey that law, they 
will be deposed from the ministry. The first practical 
result of this judgment cannot be very agreeable to the 
four obedient sons of the Church ; for, without any ad. 
dition to their stipends, they will have to perform the 
duties of eleven, instead of four, parishea; while the 
seven, who have obeyerl the law of the land, will pocket 
their pay for doing nothing. The Court of Session, on 
the other hand, has, in the case of the parish of Daviot, 
interdicted the exercise of the Veto Act; so that the ec- 
clesiastical and civil tribunals are in direct collision, 
The clergy are talking very big about apolying to superi- 
or powers; but what measure can they propose as a re- 
medy for the state into which they have brought matters, 
but the abolition of patronage ? and what reception is such 
a measure likely to meet with in the House of Lords ? 
The clergy are proceeding as if we were in the middle 
ages. They seem to have forgotten that some few 
have taken place in society within the last four or five 
hundred years, and that the influence of the priesthood 
of all denominations has wonderfully declined. They 
forget that the Pope does not now venture upon excom- 
municating whole kingdoms, nor atiempts to compel 
sovereign princes to hold his stirrup. They also seem to 
overlook the fact that the great body of the lower people 
on whose ignorance and superstition was based theirpower, 
have entirely left the Establishment, and that all thew 
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attempts to bring them back by building churches and 
by tree seats have failed. Unless the clergy are resolved to 
uproot the Establishment, itis full time that they should 
now stop in their insane career. They have no means 
of contending with the Courts of Law. These Courts 
can not only issue decrees, but they can enforce them ; 
first by messengers-at-arms, then by the posse comifatus, 
and, finally, if necessary, by the army. And they will, 
at the same time, punish, by fine and imprisonment, all 
who resist the execution of their judgments. Fine and 
imprisonment might have been borne formerly, when 
the People sympathized with those whom they cousidered 
persecuted ; but there is no such feeling in existence 
now; and any clergyman who brings himself within the 
reach of the law, will be laughed at for his trouble. Any 
one who was present when the clergymen were repri- 
manded by the Lord President, must have observed that 
there was no feeling of sympathy with the clergy on the 
part of the audience. What have the clergy to oppose 
to the posse comi/atus and the army? Nothing. Even 
the old weapon of excommunication, once so powerful, 
has fallen from their hands. It is very remarkable that 
the clergy should set so bad an example to the laity, after 
the admonitions they, a year or two ago, poured out so 
copiously as to the necessity of obeying the Civil Magis- 
trate and the powers that be, when the Annuity-Tax was 
in danger. How can they expect that tax now to be 
paid?’ The Kirk is unquestionably in danger, and 
in imminent danger ; and that danger has been entirely 
the work of her own members, in their vain attempt to 
monopolize the whole patronage of the country, under the 
pretence of giving the free choice of the clergymen to the 
People, The real object was, to give the Presbyteries the 
p ttronage ; for it was openly avowed that theyshould have 


ihe right, not merely of judging of the qualifications of | 


the presentee asa minister generally, but of his fitness for 
the particular parish ; so that, although both the patron 
and the parishioners agreed in the choice of a presentee, 


and the presbytery could not deny that he was duly | 


qualified, they still retained the right of rejecting him. 
We are glad that this scheme has been deteated. The 
only course the supporters of the Veto Act can take with 
honour is to secede from the Church, If they abandon 
the manees and stipends, they may bid defiance to the 
(ourts of Law; but, as long as they retain them, they 
must obey the law like other good subjects, or suiler the 
penalty of thore who transgress it, 

In a course of serinons now delivering on the alarming 
condition of the Kirk, the gieat topic insisted on has 
been, that there is, and can be, no collision between the 
Church and State; that the one shouid confine itself to 
ecclesiastical the other to civil matters, and there is no 
necd for the one asserting a supremacy over the other, 
This is assuming a most extraordinary degree of ignor- 
ance on the part of the audience, 
whether a matter is ecclesiastical or civil? If any one 
thinks that such a question cannot arise, we beg to inform 
tiem that, in former times, the clergy usurped the great 
proportion of the business of the Civil Courts on the pre- 
tence of its being ecclesiastical, For example, they con- 
stituted themselves Judges as tu the constitution of mar- 
riage, because it was one of the sacraments of the Romish 
Church ; its dissvlution by divorce, because it resulted 
from a violation of that rite; legitimacy, as being de- 
pendent on the question of marriage; the management of 
the succession of persons deceased ; questions of scandal, 
as rendering the party subject to Church censure; and, at 
last, questions of civil debi in which an oath intervened, 
because an oath was construed into a religious transac- 
tien with the Deity, To talk of equal and co-ordinate 


jut isdictions between the civil and ecclesiastical tribunals | 


isan absurdity: one or other must be supreme; and if 
the clergy are allowed to proceed in defiance of the law, 
they, aud not the Siate, are our rulers. 

Since the above was written, the Court of Session has 
interdicted the sentence of the Commission being carried 
into effect. 


THe Fourrenny PostaGe.—Suflicient experience 
has aligady been obtained to shew that the fourpenny 
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postage is impracticable, The increase of letters in Lon. 
don appears to have been only filty per cent.; and in no 
plece, of which we have seen an aceount, has it been 
double ; while the falling off in the receipts has been so 
great, that the Post Office revenue has been diminishey 
forty or fifty per cent. Of late years, the revenue derived 
from the Post Office has never excceded, and seldom reach. 
ed, one million and a-half; but, in London the deficiency 
has been, at the lowest computation, £450 a-day, or 
£164,250 a-year ; about one-niuth of the entire revenue, 
At Glasgow, the diminution of receipts has been at the 
rate of £260 a-week; and everywhere the result appears 
to be the same. It was distinctly proved, before the con. 
mittee on postage, that, in all parts of the country, im. 
mense numbers of letters were carried, either free frow 
postage, or at the rate of one penny each; and the four. 
penny postage cannot be expected to put an end to the 
numerous modes that have hitherto been resorted to tor 
evading postage. Besides, the charge being made by 
weight alone, affords a strong temptation to evade the 
fourpenny postage, Twosheets of thin letter-paper, such 
a8 is commonly used, and two wafers, do not weigh 200 
grains, Which is nearly nineteen grains under the half 
ounce, so that, by enciosing one jetter within another, 
and desiring the party who receives the exterior letter to 
put that enclosed in the penny post, threepence is saved. 
Anyone who has read the evidence before the Committee on 
postage, needs not to beinforined that the saving of fourpence 
or threepence must Cause an evasion Of postage to a very 
great degree. If any device could have been failen on to 
discredit cheap postage, the fourpenny postage is the most 
effectual. But it is well tokeep in mind, that it has nt 
one ot the features of Mr Hill’s plan. It does not abo. 
lish frauking, by which the revenue sustains a great loss, 
By not enforcing forepayment, the keeping of an infinity 
of accounts is rendered necessary, and the letter carriers 
are detained waiting for postage in the precise degree in 
which letters increasem—that is, at least a half longer than 
usual, and, while the diminution of charge is not suifii- 


| cient (omake any great increase of correspondence through 


the Post Office, 4 means of evading the postage, by en- 
closing one letter within another, is for the first time 
atfurced. It is well known that, even in the case of 
bulky commodities, a higher import duty than twenty 
per cent. cannot be levied, and that smugglers will deliver 
small articles of Value in Loudon for ten per cent, on the 
Continental price, Tlow then is it to be supposed that, 
in the interior of the kingdom, and without either custom. 
house officers or coast guards to prevent it, a duty of 300 
per cent. can be levied onithe carriage of an article so 
easily transported asa letter? We hope that the Ministry 
will redeem their pledge, and establish the penny postage 
Without further delay. 


Law RevorM.—Notwithstanding the late very con 


siderable reduction of fees in the proceedings in the Court 


of Session, we du not observe that the business is at all in. 
creasing; but, on the contrary, We are strongly inclined 
to think thatit is still failing off. This is a point, how- 
ever, which we shall be able to ascertain as soon as the 
Annual Report, by the Lord President, is laid before 
Parliament. In the meantime, we are glad to observe 
that the indefatigable Member tor Greenock 1s not losing 
sight of the subject to which he has, fur so many year, 
dedicated a great part of his time and attention—vit, 
the simplification of legal procedure, and a diminution of 
expense in the administration of the law. We believe 
that, for the recent reforms which have been made in that 
department, we are, in a great measure, indebted to Mr 
Wallace ; tor, if we are not misinformed, it was his pet 
severing efforts that forced the Ministry to appoint the 
Law Commission; and, although much less benefit has 
been derived trom its labours than might have been 40- 
ticipated, sii no one, acquainted with the business of 
our Courts, will say that its labours have been in vait 
We are quite aware of the expense it has cost the coul- 
try; but any unfortunate litigant who has had to try,# 
his own expense, a point of furm—-for example, whethe 
one or two witnesses must be present when an inhibitio® 


is seryedenwill feel thankful for what bas been done We 
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have no room to give, nor is it necessary to the readers 
of this Magazine to state, at length, the motions of which 
the Member for Law Reform aud for Greenock, has given 
notice; but we may observe that he is to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire—l. As to the expediency of extend- 
ing Circuits by the Judges of the Supreme Court, who 
although thirteen in number, hold Circuit Courts in nine 
towns only in all Scotland. 2. As to the expediency of 
Circuits being made by a certain number of the Thirty 
nearly Sinecure Stipendiary County Judges, unhappily 
stil! inflicted on Scotland. 3, As to the present practice 
in Police, and similar summary convictions for small 
offences, 4. As to the present procedure in Criminal 
cases before the Court of Justiciary and Sheriff Courts. 
5, Into the dilatory, e) pensive, and highly defective 
manner of conducting Jury Tria!s in Civil cases in Scot. 


land. 6. Into the forms of conducting Jury Trial in 





| power and influence, 


Criminal cases, both before the Supreme and County | 


Courts, with a view to adopt similar satisfactory forms in 
trying Civil suits with the aid of a Jury. We shall re. 
mark on these Resolutions, seriatim—1l. We entirely 
agree with him, as we stated in ourlast number, 2. We 
totally disagree, for the simple reason, that three-fourths 
of the Sheriffs-Depute are completely unfit for any such 
duty. The destruction of the office of Sheriff-Depute is 
an object that ought never to be lost sight of by any Re- 
former, whether of the Law or of Government. It has 
corrupted and will coriupt the whole Bar, so long as the 
oftice exists, and it is one of the greatest possible impe- 
diments to good government in Scotland. 3, and 4. Not 
aware of any grievance that more frequent circuits 
would not amend. 5. The dilatoriness of Jury Trials 
arises chiefly from the vacations of the Court, and from 
the conduct of the litigants themselves. Counsel, by a 
very absurd but uniform practice in Scotland, are al- 
ways paid before haud, though it is, of course, impossible 
to guess, With any precision, what is proper payment for 
work such as that of a lawyer, till it is actually per- 
furmed. From the terror of the parties and their agents, 
of trial by Jury, the exertions expected from counsel, 
and, consequentiy, the payments made to them, have 
been much greater than was at all necessary. The 
litigants, however, very generally, do not find it 
convenient to keep their agents in funds to discharge 
the fees of counsel and of the Court, printing, &c.; and 
the agent is often unable and often unwilling. not only to 
give his own labour on credit, which he hardly ever 
grudges, but to advance large sums on a case for a party 
who may very possibly be defending it chiefly for the 
sake of obtaining delay. In all Jaw snits this is one of 
the great causes of delay: but it is evidently beyond the 
power of Parliament to remedy it, 6. Having at full 
length, in this Magazine, and perfectly aware of the 
obloguy it would occasion to us, expressed oue opinion 
that Jury Trial isa remnant of barbarism, and a nui- 
sance, we do not approve of its extension. Our own 
Opinion is, that the judges and lawyers in the Supreme 
Court are not qualified for so suinmary an adjudication 
of the complicated questions which arise in civil suits as 
the peremptory decision of a case at one sitting by a 
jury enforces, We think that our practice in this matter 
has gone from one extreme to another. The old 
proof by commission, where all the evidence was re- 
duced to writing, was intolerable, for reasons we have 
olten explained ; and the bringing the witness into court, 
to be seen and examined by those who are to decide the 
question, is an undoubted improvement : but we see no 
benefit of taking twelve or fifteen tradesmen, who know 
hothing of law, or the most obvious rules of evidence, 
away trom their own business, and bringing them into 
Court along with the witnesses, In almost every case 
which has occurted, since the institution of the Jury 
Court in 1815, the jury have merely affirmed the opinion 
of the judge: in one they decided by lot. In London, 
great assistance is often obtained by the judge from the 
Practical experience of the jury; for example, in cases 
ih usage of merchants isa matter to be inquired 
Sec ut such assistance is very seldom indeed got from 

Seottish jury, It appears to us, from the aspect of our 
Jaties, that the qualification is too low; but, if it were 
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raised, it would probably become too severe a burden on 
those qualified. We believe we express an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that trial by jury in civil causes con- 
tinues as unpopular as ever, and that it is, in truth, the 
utter dread of litigants. We have, in former numbers, 
explained how all the benefits of examining a witness in 
oven court could be obtained without its defects, Another 
of the questions which the Member for Greenock is to 
bring before Parliament is, the Office of Jord Advocate, 
and the necessity of separating that office from political 
Such « separation was long and 
powerfully advocated in the Edinburgh Review, while 
the Whigs were out of office; but since they have got 
hold of the loaves and fishes, they appear to think that 
the office works uncommonly well, “ The Government 
without patronage,’’ we will assure Mr Wallace, will 
never agree to prevent their Lo:id Advocate from being 
the “ dispensing medium and actual depository of exten- 


| sive official and political patronage."?’ When the Whigs 











are turned out of office, an event which we are inclined 
to think will not be delayed much longer than the 
Tories expect, the Member for Greenock may resume his 
attempts to reform the office of Lord Advocate, At pre- 
sent, as he well knows, both sections of the aristocracy 
will join against him, 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 


The distress in the manufacturing districts continues 
to increase ; and it is more severe at present than it has 
been for many years, Numerous bankruptcies, to a large 
amount, have taken place in Manchester, Glasgow, Dan- 
dee, and the other manufacturing towns, The seques- 
trations in Scotland still average one a-day ; and, between 
the 29th August and 20th December, the number 
awarded was 92. It has always been the policy of 
the organs of the party in power, to maintain that the 
country is in a prosperous state; but this is no longer 
possible; and the truth must at last betold. The Leeds 
Mercury, tor example, states:——* We should delade our 
readers if we encouraged them to believe that the trade 
of the country this winter will not be universally bad. 
It will be so; every department will suffer, The great 
cotton district is in great distress; the great woollen dis- 
trict is not much better. The cutlery of Sheffield; the 
lace and stocking manufacturers of Nottiagham; the 
husiers of Leicester and Derby ; the hardware manufac- 
turers of Birmingham and Wolverhampton ; the potters 
of Staffordshire ; the cotton spinners and weavers of 
Glasgow and Paisley; the linen weavers of Dundee; 
and the great trading communities of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and Neweasue—are all labouring under a 
stagnation, which will destroy the profits of capital, and 
leave scores of thousands of workmen without work or 
bread.” At Leicester, the country trade is flatter than 
it was; and, it is feared, will become still worse, Great 
numbers of frame-work knitters are out of work. At 
Bolton, there are at present 1053 empty houses, and 51 
shops untenanted in the principal streets of the town ; 
and £3000 per week less paid in wages. As a very 
necessary and very proper consequence, the poor rates are 
just double what they were this time twelvemonths. 
Yet this is a period when the manufacturers, according to 
the Corn-Law advocates, ought to be in a most prosper 
vus state; for the farmers are getting what they admit to 
be a remunerating price for their grain; and sheep and 
cattle never sold better, Three years ago, when the 
price of food was scarcely a half of what it is at present, 
and when nothing was heard of, from one end of the 
island to the other, but agricultural distress, the utmost 
activity prevailed in our manufactures. It appears to be 
a very doubtful matter how far high prices are advanta- 
geous to those engaged in agricaliure themselves, How, 
indeed, can a man, who has only eight shillings a-week to 
support himself and family, afford to expend any money 
on clothes, when bread is twopence-farthing a pound ? 





AGRICULTURE, 


In the beginning of December, a large quantity of 
grain, in the high districts, both in England and Scot. 
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land, still remained in the fields; and, even in the low ; grumbling, as usual, and several landlords ‘have given 
country, the beans were not all got in. From the late- | abatements from their rents of 10 to 20 percent. Con- 
nese of the season, a great proportion of the bean land, | sidering that there has never been anything but com. 
even in the best districts, has not been cropped with | plaints of agricultural distress since 1815, when the re- 
wheat ; and as the quantity of wheat sown, in England | strictive system came fully into operation, it is worthy 
and Ireland, has, owing to the wetness of the weather, | of the consideration of the farmers whether a change 
been much less than usual, it is already certain that a | might not be advantageous to them, as it would unques. 
deficiency in that important crop must take place next | tionably be to every other class, except those landowners 
year, Notwithstanding the high prices, the farmers are | whose estates are deeply mortgaged. 








CASE OF JOHN THOROGOOD. 


THE case of John Thorogood, who has suffered a iong and severe imprisonment for refusing to pay Church-rates, 
is so well known throughout the three kingdoms, that we should not have deemed it necessary to call attention to it, 
in any shape, save for the lukewarmness, if not hostility, displayed by a portion of the Dissenters, from whom 
greater consistency with their professed principles might have been expected. Yet we cannot believe that the great 
body of the Dissenters, who support those organs in which disapprobation, and even sneering and uncharitable re. 
marks, have been put forth in relation to John Thorogood’s imprisonment, can participate in sentiments so un- 
becoming those who profess to value religious liberty—the most unrestricted freedom of conscience—above every hu- 
man good that is secured by civil government. If they do they have either forgotten, or have yet to learn, the first 
elements of their creed as Dissenters. Where, to-day, would those sneerers have been, had there not arisen strong. 
hearted men, ready to dare and to suffer all for conscience’ sake—who incurred cruel imprisonments, banishments, 
fines, stripes, maiming, and mutilation, for what the sueerers, and trimmers, and submitters to expediency, among 
their brethren, must have considered very trifling matters ; not much different from the five shillings and sixpence 
a-year which John Thorogood refuses to pay, because he conceives that the demand made on his purse involves 
iniquity and injustice, and that he, as a conscientious man, ought to resist it so far as he has the power? His cour- 
age and resolution rebuke the slackness of some of his time-serving brethren of Dissent; men at ease in Zion, 
who neither relish the inconvenience nor the reproach atrending passive resistance for conscience’ sake—and hence 
an animosity, which would be of no consequence whatever, save fcr the attempts made to impugn, sneer away, or 
throw suspicion upon, the purity of the motives of such men as John Thorogood, by those who are neither 
thorough-good, nor thorough anything. 

The trifle which John Hampden was called upon, by the arbitrary power of the King, to pay of ship-money, was, 
toa man of his estate, an infinitely smaller sum than the five and sixpence demanded by the Church from John 
Thorogood the Dissenter; yet Hampden was foolish enough to resist, to his great personal loss and incon. 
venience ; for which folly, we have no doubt that many of his friends and neighbours— Patriots too—sneered 
at him, and perhaps hinted that there must be some selfish motive, or some vainglory at bottom. 
Hampden resisted, because the laws of the country, the securities of civil liberty, were attempted to 
be violated ; John Thorogood, Mr Childs of Bungay, Mr Russell of Edinburgh, and every man acting in the manly 
way that they have done, plead the higher justification, that they resist the attempt to violate the laws of God, written 
on their conscience ; and rather submit to wrong, and lengthened and severe imprisonment, than yield what they con, 
sider a sinful compliance with the demands of the priests Of a Church with which they have nothing to do. If John 
Thorogood be wrong in the course which he has taken to resist a grievous injustice, and bring the question toa speedy 
issue, what do the descendants of the Noncomformists, Baptists, and Quakera, now think of those of their respective 
sects, who were guilty of similar imprudences, of which, however, in enlarged religious freedom, and the greater security 
of the rights of conscience, they are reaping the benefit? There were, no doubt, Mr Faint-hearts and Mr Plausiblesin 
the times of Bunyan and George Fox, among the professing Baptists and Quakers, that greatly blamed their self-willed 
friends for running their necks into the noose, when a moderate degree of compliance would have exempted them from 
persecution. How the friends and neighbours of De Foe must have condemned and sneered at his folly in incurring the 
pillory, which he might have escaped if he had only kept his opinions to himself! We rejoice in men of the temper 
and stern motives of John Thorogood, and in every instance of resolute but peaceful resistance to injustice and op. 
pression. This is the spirit which will ultimately relieve the Dissenters of their burdens; and, without this, the¥ 
need look to neither Whig nor Tory Governments. We believe that the large and animated meetings held in 
different parts of the kingdom are evidence that, however it may fare with a section of the Dissenting clergy, the 
Dissenting body feel warm sympathy with John Thorogood, Tothe lukewarm Dissenters, we beg to cite a few 
words, from a letter lately addressed by a Churchman, the Rev. sheen Spencer, Perpetual Curate of Hinton 
Chapter-House, to the Editor of The Patriot: — 

“ T address a word to Dissenters, I would say, that nothing gratifies the High Churchman more than to see 8 
timid line of conduct on the part of Dissenters, in any question in which their principles are involved. He rejoices %® 
see a man silent, and shrinking from the post of danger, lest he should be called a political Dissenter, the ally o 


Papists and Socinians, the companion of Radicals and Infidels,” 






From the Steam-Press of Perzr Baow N, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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